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The World Spirit is not in a hurry. World 
history is progress in the consciousness of free- 
dom. When the great Individuality in a great 
tragedy has destroyed itself, there is nothing 
left but the Chorus. Now the Chorus makes its 
appearance and begins to act its part. The com- 
mand given by the World Spirit is: Let the 
Masses go forward! 
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The Last Optimist 





I. El Escorial: A Military Childhood 





of my childhood were passed between the cloister and the 

military barracks, with my mother dying slowly, using her 
ebbing strength to impregnate my spirit with religious sentiment, 
while my father, military commandant of the town, saw in the 
youngest of his offspring a continuation of the family military 
tradition. He was one of four brothers, and all four had taken to the 
career of arms. 

My mother had for me, apart from my deep affection for her, a 
distinction which increased with her illness, accompanied as it was 
by the slimness almost of a young girl and an ivory transparency 
of face and hands. She and her sister—in later life abbess of Salesas 
Reales, or Royal Salesian Order, the convent in which women of the 
Spanish aristocracy sought consolation for their earthly disillusions— 
had been educated with young ladies of the royal family and had 
spent their youth in the most exclusive circles. Now my mother 
lived for God, her husband, and her children. She spared no effort 
to inculcate in me a respect for the Church. When I was a very 
small child she had taken me to be blessed by her uncle, Cardinal 
Cascajares of Zaragoza, and I always remembered the great amethyst 
cross on his breast. There were other more valuable jewels, which 
my mother had donated to the Virgin of Pilar and which were 
exhibited in Zaragoza with the Basilica treasure. These memories, 
and the private chapel attached to my mother’s Lumbier home, 
helped to fix in my child’s mind an inseparable connection between 
the social rank of the family and its intimate relation with the 
Church. 


M: FIRST rebellious impulse came in El Escorial. The last days 
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If my mother stirred my imagination with the ideals of faith and 
family, my father instructed me in the traditions of war. From him 
I heard the story of the Carlist War in which he had taken part. 
While my maternal grandfather had supported the cause of Don 
Carlos with a contribution of four million reales, my father had 
fought on the other side, and his head bore the scars of several 
cutlass wounds. But in him the soldier prevailed over the partisan, 
and when he spoke of Carlist leaders like Zumalacarregui or the 
Conde de Espana, he always paid tribute to their courage. 

The origin of that war was a Royal Ordinance signed by Ferdi- 
nand VII in 1830, decreeing that his daughters should have the right 
to inherit the Crown. Against this, his brother the Infante Don 
Carlos rose in arms, refusing to accept a decision that robbed him 
of the throne and violated the code of the Spanish monarchy. His 
supporters cared little whether a man or a woman ruled, although 
in general at that time, and for another century afterward, Spaniards 
did not consider politics a woman’s business. The real issue was quite 
different. What the supporters of Don Carlos feared was that a 
princess, insecure and inexperienced, might fall through weakness 
into the hands of some Liberal politician who would become her 
ruler or her lover. Hatred of Liberalism was what principally inspired 
the Carlists; this mobilized the Church behind Don Carlos. My father 
often told me how he had seen monks hurl themselves into the street 
in Bilbao, shouting “Long live Don Carlos! Long live the Inquisi- 
tion! Death to the Constitutionalists!” When the story entered this 
dangerous territory my mother would make a sign to my father, 
warning him against stimulating my early inclination for politics; 
and then he would turn to the purely valiant and romantic feats of 
the guerrilla warriors. 

The guerrillero became my hero, whether he was Carlist or 
Liberal, whether he fought against Napoleon or in the Spanish Civil 
Wars, whether his name was E] Empecinado, Porlier, or Mina.* The 


1E} Empecinado, “The Obstinate One,” a man named Juan Martin Diaz, 
a famous guerrillero and a bugbear to Napoleon; Juan Diaz Porlier, a general 
of guerrillas in the Peninsular War, hanged for promoting a revolt against 
Ferdinand VII, Francisco Espoz y Mina, another brilliant guerrilla leader and 
a general in the Peninsular War, or, as the Spaniards call it, the War of 
Independence. 
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guerrilla fighter stood firm in the struggle against Napoleon’s regu- 
lars and mobilized around him the whole population without regard 
to age or sex. Through his initiative every village made itself a 
fortress, every citizen became a soldier. Such a rising had not the 
forced character of the levée en masse, decreed from above, but 
sprang from the will of the people, who wanted to become masters 
of their own destiny. 

A guerrilla force compensates by its enthusiasm for its initial lack 
of discipline, admirably masters the technique of ambush and sur- 
prise, creeping into enemy territory as cold creeps into the night, 
and by unexpected and unusual blows demoralizes the best-organized 
army. Divided by numerous chains of mountains penetrated only by 
narrow defiles, full of precipices, all Spain, it may be said, was 
created for guerrilla warfare. 

I used to talk about the guerrilla fighters with Juan, my father’s 
old orderly, a man who had always been with him and regarded 
himself as a member of the family. Being himself a private, he nat- 
urally shared my enthusiasm for those warriors who sprang from the 
ordinary people, yet he would protest whenever I showed lack of 
respect for rank. He would say, “Leave me in peace, you and your 
guerrilleros! What about the one you have there, a real man, besides 
being Prince of Vergara and Regent of the Kingdom”—and he 
would repeat, raising his voice, “Regent of the Kingdom!” pointing 
to the portrait of General Espartero,? which, with that of his wife, 
the Duchess of Victoria, dominated the room. 

The Regent was one of my mother’s uncles, but to me—I do not 
know why-he looked pretentious and vulgar. After my mother’s 
death my father admitted to me that my intuition was correct and 
that the glory of that general had been greatly exaggerated. Leader 
of the Liberal cause, the legendary hero of Luchana, he achieved a 
degree of power not shared by any other military chief of the era. 
He was the conqueror of Carlism, the real author of the Convention 
of Vergara. Yet, faced with the problem of maintaining peace after 
a civil war without suppressing liberty, he failed miserably. He 


*Baldomero Espartero, a famous general and politician, elected regent in 
1841. He was given the title Prince of Vergara. He liberated Bilbao from the 
Carlist threat and thereby won the title Count of Luchana. 
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exposed Sevilla to a bombardment which the beautiful Andalusian 
city resisted with admirable valour; he laid siege to Barcelona; 
blockaded the Cantabrian coasts; deprived the Basque Provinces of 
their fweros, or local charters, and in the end the “Liberator” who 
had had all Spain on his side took flight in an English frigate. In a 
situation of crisis he had no method other than violence; the soldier 
triumphed over the politician. In this ancestor of mine was reflected 
the tragedy of a country ruled by generals. 

Before learning all this I was already on the side of the Spanish 
guerrilleros and against the officers. “When my father becomes a 
general it will be different,” I told myself. But meanwhile, advancing 
from enthusiasm to action, I organized with the youngsters of Lower 
Escorial, the “proletariat,” who best knew how to fight and throw 
stones, a guerrilla war against the rich children. This was undoubtedly 
my first approach to the revolution. 

However, my rebellion had a more personal and more vital moti- 
vation. It was also a revolt against the cult of death, of which that 
immense monastery, dominating the whole town, constitutes the 
supreme altar. Foreign visitors to E] Escorial cannot appreciate the 
pitiless hardness of that poem in stone, through which the most 
fanatic yet one of the greatest monarchs of Spain tried to symbolize 
the nation’s servitude to the Catholic Church. Only one who has 
lived winter after winter within those gigantic mausoleum walls, 
which devour the whole village, and felt on his own body the merci- 
less wind lashing across the huge paved vestibule, can sense the 
power of El Escorial. 

It rises in the centre of La Mancha, in that part of the country 
where the mountains emerge from the plain without a single curve 
to cheer the view. The summer is short, the most verdant trees dry 
up well before autumn comes, and there remain only the severe 
pines to add to the darkness of the brusque nightfalls. The site was 
King Philip II’s choice. He looked all over central Spain until he 
found this unknown corner, then a place even without a name, 
which regal homage to God was to convert into one of the great 
religious centers of the world. When he first thought of building 
El Escorial, Philip II had all the titles the world could give. He was 
King of Castile and Leon, Duke of Milan and Burgundy, and also 
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King of the Islands of the Indies and of the Lands of the Ocean Sea. 
But for him the only title of value was that of Catholic King—the 
Holy King in the exalted vision of Santa Teresa de Jesus, from 
whose unsurpassable prose my mother would read to me in the 
winter evenings. In the full power of his manhood, when the elegance 
of his appearance attracted the glances of women wherever he went, 
Philip maintained as his only ideal the figure of his father. The old 
Emperor, having voluntarily abdicated the most powerful throne of 
Europe, was ending his days in the monastery of Yuste addressed 
only as “Carlos” and living in an unimaginable asceticism as an 
ordinary monk. 

In El Escorial, Philip II united everything: the temple of God, the 
palace of a king who must be strong in order better to defend 
the Cross, and his own tomb. He directed the building operations 
down to the smallest detail and succeeded in giving to the mass of 
stone its triple character. As a House of God he wished it to be 
magnificent and sumptuous, embodying the contradiction of a 
Church which, while professing humility, crowns its virgins with 
diamonds and clothes its priests in precious brocade and gold. For 
the building of El Escorial, Philip employed the richest marble that 
could be found in his vast dominions. He imported the most precious 
woods, engaged the master smiths of Guadalajara and Toledo to 
fashion the wrought-iron gratings for windows and gates. Flemish 
workmen made the candelabras; in Italy were engaged the most 
accomplished artificers. All this for the temple. For his own use 
three rooms of impressive simplicity were built: the room in which 
he worked, the one where he slept, and the one in which he prayed. 
Only in the first was there anything in the nature of a personal 
choice, a drawing by Diirer, to testify to his artistic sensibility. Not- 
withstanding the prodigality with which the temple was conceived 
and the wealth-which was added later to the vault where the kings 
rest, the building as a whole is of an austerity which its vast dimen- 
sions only intensify. It was eloquent of the strength of Spain and its 
isolation that a structure of such sombre power should be built 
while the Renaissance still continued to express through its architec- 
ture the joy of life. 

Our history teacher led us from time to time to various rooms to 
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tell us the stories enclosed within those walls. Only Philip’s apart- 
ment impressed me. There can be seen the place where, prostrated 
before the High Altar, he received the news of the victory of 
Lepanto and, without any reaction but a slight inclination of his 
head, continued to pray. The table is there on which he signed his 
edicts declaring war without quarter against the teachings of Luther, 
his fear equalling his rage to think that there should be men capable 
of living and dying in the falsehoods hatched by a rebel monk. 
Famed as a despot, Philip was almost a liberal monarch when it came 
to affairs of government. He seldom took part in the deliberations of 
the Council of State; he did not wish that his presence and the 
magnetism of his personality—of which he had the exact measure— 
should influence its decisions. He was an absolute monarch only 
when it was a matter of defence of the Faith. In that his resolution 
knew no bounds; he felt that he alone, with Sword in one hand and 
Cross in the other, was strong enough to hold back the new era. His 
personal attendance at the autos-da-fé, his participation in the prac- 
tices of the Inquisition, show to what point that austere flesh—from 
which every suspicion of sensuality had been extirpated—throbbed 
and burned with ardour in the suppression of heresy. The anticlerical 
storm that swept over Flanders and Holland, demolishing churches 
and burning the images of the martyrs, made him lose his habitual 
serenity. From that room in El Escorial he dispatched the instruc- 
tions to the Duke of Alba that inspired record-breaking cruelty in 
a century not distinguished for its gentleness. Here is the miniature 
of Elizabeth de Valois, the only one of the four wives—all of whom he 
married for reasons of state—who was able to awaken passion in this 
otherwise so ascetic man. He loved her in his own way, respecting 
her taste for the sumptuous, allowing her a new dress—though it had 
to be a black one—for every day she had to appear at Court, and the 
luxury of a table around which twenty ladies-in-waiting satisfied 
their smallest desires, while he continued to eat his frugal meals 
alone with state papers before his eyes. Here is the little coffer, 
which accompanied him wherever he went, containing the cross the 
Emperor, his father, had held in his hands at the moment of death, 
the cross of the Empress, and the wax candles blessed at the mon- 
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astery of Montserrat, which he, Philip, wished also to hold in his 
hands when life was extinguished. 

The whole existence of Philip II is summarized in this last detail, 
and that is why in spite of his alien origin he was the most Spanish 
of the kings of Spain. He combines all the Spanish characteristics: 
simplicity and sobriety, pride without vanity, stoicism and insensi- 
bility to pain, and, above all, the idea of death dominating the whole 
of life. Life is not the supreme good but merely progress toward 
the moment when death liberates us from daily torture and returns 
us to the serenity of God. That is El Escorial: an affirmation of the 
transitory nature of human existence, but at the same time the im- 
pregnable fortress of authentic dogma against all assaults of the spirit 
liberated by the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

It was against this oppressive feeling of a structure which from 
every corner speaks of death that my youthful cheerfulness rebelled. 
One sunny day, instead of assisting at mass, I Jeft the priest with 
only one server and ran away through the fields, looking for the first 
birds’ nests. My mother was now too weak to be told of my 
escapade. I was severely reprimanded by the priest and returned to 
my altar duty for the next mass. But from that day I felt free within 
myself: even in the church I no longer breathed death but the fresh 
air of spring, and as I mechanically served the sacred vessels my 
mind was away with the young birds, which I was thinking of 
taking home with me next time I visited them, when they would be 
a little bigger. In the end, however, inspired by my new ideas of 
liberty, I allowed them to fly away free. 


The military barracks both attracted and irritated me. We lived 
in the barracks itself, in the Pavilion set aside for the colonel. I knew 
every one of its nooks and corners, including those not supposed to 
be known, through furtive explorations carried out at the risk of an 
admonition which sometimes was more than merely verbal. Although 
by nature deeply human, my father remained always a military 
officer with a severe conception of discipline, and he was not in the 
least disposed to agree that it should be broken in behalf of his son. ' 
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To me the greatest temptation of all was the horses. When my 
mother died, my brother—two years older than I but infinitely my 
superior in seriousness and in behaviour—and I were left alone, our 
elder sister having been sent to Estremadura with one of our aunts 
to recover from the shock. To distract us from our sorrow my father 
decided to give us lessons in fencing and equitation. Fencing meant 
little to me. On the horse, however, I was my own master; and when 
the instructor wished to correct me it was already too late. My idea 
was not to go round and round in monotonous circles in the riding- 
school ring, but to grip with the knees and throw myself and my 
horse into a gallop over the open fields until both horse and horse- 
man were exhausted. As this was not possible under the eyes of the 
instructor, I won the complicity of the soldiers assigned to the 
stables and, when my father and the troop were away on some exer- 
cise, we took horses outside the wall and enjoyed a terrific gallop. 
The soldiers were arrested and I was spanked, but I consoled my 
accomplices with cigarettes fetched from my father’s desk. 

One day we adventured farther away, as far as one of the neigh- 
bouring fields, in which there was a corral for bulls. One of the 
young bulls spotted us and came running toward the fence, a high 
one to prevent accidents, but I held on to my frightened horse by 
a miracle and returned to the barracks a hero. I naturally exaggerated 
the adventure, so that it reached the ears of the officer on duty and 
finally of my father. That ended my career as a cowboy. 

What annoyed me in the barracks was the way some of the officers 
treated the privates. Officers promoted from the ranks are called in 
Spanish military slang oficiales de cuchara, or “spoon-officers”—this 
because in those days the privates ate from a common dish with a big 
spoon or ladle. A sort of social resentment impelled these officers 
to assert their power over the poor fellows whose presence con- 
stantly reminded them of their origin. Whenever I saw an officer 
strike a private I ran off to tell my father—the only time in my life 
I played the part of informer. On the other hand, if I saw a private 
soldier commit a small offence I said nothing. More than that: I 
always contrived when soldiers were under arrest to provide them 
through the bars of the prison with presents. Having seen them 
unjustly struck, I assumed in every case, even when it was not so, 
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that their detention was unjust. One of my satisfactions is that never 
did I see my father strike a soldier; on the contrary, I once heard 
him tell an officer that, the next time he laid hand on a private, he 
would expel him from the barracks. This memory, together with 
many other reasons I had for respecting him, was certainly one of 
the bonds of affection that held me to my father throughout his long 
life, notwithstanding our later political differences. 

The two principal pillars of the Spain of my childhood were the 
altar and the throne. If my emancipation from the tyranny of the 
altar was almost complete as soon as I broke away from the gloomy 
attraction that tremendous monastery exercised over boys of my 
age, it was more difficult to shake off the more vivid attraction of 
the throne. El Escorial was a royal residence and often visited by 
the ruling family. On the walk known as that of the Terreros, 
swarming in summer with middle-class people on holiday but in 
winter more like our own private park, we were always playing at 
changing the guard at the Royal Palace. The little girls whom we 
were already beginning to notice, with that terrible Spanish pre- 
cocity in matters of sex, would sing in chorus the ballad of Queen 
Mercedes who married Alfonso XII for love and died only six 
months after the marriage. The King had made her acquaintance 
while a student in Vienna, and all the romantic atmosphere of 
Austria in the last quarter of the nineteenth century helped to make 
the ballad the most popular song of my childhood. But by that time 
the monarchy was passing through a colder period; the Queen 
Mother, Maria Cristina, was respected but not popular. A member 
of an impoverished Habsburg family, she had been educated to be 
Abbess of the Noble Ladies of Santa Teresa in Prague and, more- 
over, had the reputation of being miserly, all of which helped to 
give the Spanish Court a too monkish tone. Such details did not 
affect the prestige of the monarchy, and for the more religious peo- 
ple they were even a matter of satisfaction. My mother, not to go 
further, had always resented it when my father jokingly called the 
Queen “Dofia Virtudes” (Lady Virtues) but, when he spoke seri- 
ously, he too recognized her great dignity and sense of duty and 
would say, “At least she is not an Isabella II.” 

I was greatly intrigued by this comment and tried to investigate 
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further, but all he would say was, “You'll know about it when you 
grow up.” The barracks had no reference library and, even if it had, 
I would scarcely have been one of its patrons. My only source of 
information was an old officer, also of the “spoon” category but a 
very good fellow, who had reached the rank of lieutenant, had nine 
children, was a widower, and, to escape from his problems, had 
taken to alcohol and reading. He was rumored to be a republican, 
though he insisted that he was simply a “constitutional monarchist.” 
To my inquiry about Isabella II he replied, insisting that I should 
not let my father know he had told me, “She was a lady who every 
six months appointed a new general, always a handsome one.” I 
needed nothing more to complete the picture. Yet, in the voice of 
that officer, there was a note of sympathy when he spoke of her. 
The “Reina Castiza,” (Full-blooded Queen), as she has remained in 
the legend, had always been liked by the soldiers, even by those 
who had not been granted her favours. At the age of fifteen, she used 
to slip out of the Palace and, wrapped in her mantilla, join the people 
in festivities on the eve before Saints’ days. Frightened by this 
behaviour, the royal counsellors made haste to get her married, but 
unfortunately chose a prince who could compete with the intelligent 
and aggressive Isabella in one thing only—a knowledge of ruffles and 
lace. In Madrid they called the Prince Consort “Paquita,” the femi- 
nine diminutive form of his name, Francisco (Paco) de Asis. It was 
not surprising, then, that she should look around among her officers 
—beginning with General Serrano, whom she called the “pretty gen. 
eral”—for the two things fate had denied her: political support and 
a real man. Exiled in Paris, at more than seventy years of age, she 
had a lover, and had not lost her sense of grace and humour. 

With the tradition of the Reina Castiza still alive, the “Austrian 
woman” could not be a favourite in military circles. But her son, 
Alfonso XIII, increased in popularity as he grew older. He won my 
loyalty the day I heard of his having ridden down the Palace stairs 
on a bicycle. In fact, he was an overbearing and capricious child; 
to those who tried to teach him good table manners he replied that 
he was king from the day of his birth and that they would do better 
to keep their mouths shut. He had been born a rachitic son of a 
tubercular father, and it was only the care and devotion of the 
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Queen that kept him alive. She gave in to all his whims, educating 
him chiefly in sports and amusements, limiting his reading to a few 
books, especially to a “History of Spain” which, when the Republic 
was proclaimed, was found in the Palace. I have had it in my own 
hands. In it Ferdinand VII, under whose rule political tyranny in 
Spain was combined with a brutal religious repression, is presented 
as a perfect’gentlemen, the embodiment of tolerance. 

I was taken to the station to see the Boy King each time the royal 
family went through El Escorial to San Sebastian, their summer resi- 
dence. The train generally stopped for a few minutes, and my father 
paid his respects and invited the Queen and her son to review the 
troops lined up in their honour. The first time I heard that child, 
only a few years older than I, address my father as tu (thou) it gave 
me a great shock. I should explain that form of address. The term 
used almost universally is the more formal usted—a truly polite term, 
since it is a contraction of “Your Honour” or “Your Worship.” 
I never addressed my father with anything but usted, and, except on 
feast days, did not kiss his cheek but only his hand and the big agate 
ring engraved with the family arms. My father excused the King’s 
manners, saying they were due to his tender age. But the use of tu 
was a habit Alfonso XIII retained when he grew up, and he con- 
tinued to use it even to generals and ministers three times his age. 
I know of only two exceptions: Don Antonio Maura, leader of the 
Conservative party, whom he respected and feared, and the Catalan 
leader Francisco Cambé, whom he hated. It was said that one of the 
reasons he refused to receive Blascc-Ibanez was that the novelist 
had assured his friends that if the King should address him with tu, 
he would reply with tu. 

Nevertheless, no shock could shatter my loyalty to the monarchy, 
which permeated the very air I breathed. From privates and sergeants 
I heard all sorts of blasphemies, but never an insult to the royal 
family. Spain was then still profoundly monarchist. A series of 
disastrous reigns had not been able to shake the prestige won by the 
Catholic rulers, Ferdinand and Isabella, during the reconquista period 
and transmitted down as far as Carlos III, the last great king. In con- 
trast with barbaric monarchies in which the warrior commands and 
dominates—the type most common in the Middle Ages—the Spanish 
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monarchy, with its rigid Catholicism, was closer to the people than 
any other in Europe and continued so until the eighteenth century. 
The king knew that the people count, and it was not only in the 
theatre of Calderon but in life itself that king and people, rather 
than the nobles, were those who made history. This gave the throne 
in Spain a solid support, which required a hundred years of degen- 
eration and incompetence to break down. Even the final blow, the 
loss of the colonies, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, did not rob 
the monarchy of the affection of the country. The major blame was 
put upon the politicians. 

When I was ten my love of military affairs gave way to an 
equally violent enthusiasm for everything that had to do with bull- 
fights. Soon I wanted to dress like a bullfighter; at least I wanted a 
suit like the one bullfighters wear in the street—their garb in the 
arena seemed too brightly coloured even to me, and I suspected the 
other boys would make fun of me if I carried the cape, darts, and 
sword that the torero uses in fighting. 

My budding passion for this most popular Spanish sport was 
stimulated by the great Corrida Real held in Madrid on May 21, 1902 
—I have never forgotten the date. My father refused to allow me 
to go to Madrid with some of his colleagues who had invited me, 
and so I was forced to follow the event by means of magazine 
articles, photographs published in the illustrated weeklies, and the 
accounts of friends. The occasion of the corrida was the coming of 
age of Alfonso XIII, and the festivities would be surpassed only by 
those of the coronation. From time immemorial the coronations and 
marriages of the kings of Spain have been celebrated with great 
bullfights. The custom goes back to the wedding of Alfonso VII 
with the daughter of the Count of Barcelona in 1124 and has been 
kept up ever since. Even the extremely ascetic Charles V so loved 
a bullfight that he deigned to kill a bull himself in the arena of 
Valladolid. The most progressive of the Spanish kings, Charles III, 
quarrelled with his Liberal ministers because they wanted to suppress 
bullfights; he not only refused to forbid them, but gave four corridas 
reales in one year, all of the most lavish splendour. 

Lavish splendour also marked the bullfight that made such a strong 
impression on me as a child. The huge arena was trimmed with 
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branches and garlands; the loges were hung with the finest tapestries 
of the House of Bourbon and of the first families of Spain; a line 
of halberdiers, as was traditional at royal bullfights, guarded the 
places where the bulls might try to jump over the fence; the 
grandees of Spain, wearing their most magnificent uniforms, acted 
as seconds to the rejoneadores—in short, there was such an exhibition 
of pomp and luxury as could be seen only at a royal bullfight and 
would probably never be seen again. The greatest matadors of the 
day—Lagartijo, Reverte, Mazantini, the last-named renowned be- 
cause he had graduated in law from the university before becoming 
a torero—killed bulls of the best Spanish stock, bulls belonging to 
the Duke of Veragua (Madrid) and Eduardo Ibarro of Sevilla. 
For days and even months I lived on the romance of the Corrida 
Real. 

Growing up with the Army, with two colleges of military stu- 
dents under my father’s command, one for sons of men in the ranks 
and one for officers’ sons, it was natural to feel myself a cadet. Even 
before facing the entrance examination, I went out with the young 
battalions on their half-yearly manceuvres. These brought us beyond 
E! Escorial well toward Philip II’s Chair, a bench cut out of a tree 
trunk, from which he had contemplated the progress of the building 
operations. None of the tactical exercises was strange to me, and 
I might have been a good cadet if it had not been that a lot of 
mathematics was required to pass the examination—and with mathe- 
matics I found myself in open conflict. 

Effort was required only to pass the examination. After that came 
three years of rather mild study, and when the diploma of officer 
was finally awarded, books were put out of sight for all time. In the 
Infantry Academy of Toledo they had a custom of physically nail- 
ing to the wall the textbook on the last subject passed, a formal 
declaration that the recent graduate would never open a serious 
book again in his lifetime. This helps explain the general lack of 
culture of the Spanish officer, the catastrophic effects of which have 
always made themselves felt in Spanish politics. The average officer, 
not knowing anything about anything, has no interest in life other 
than his career; he cannot, as in other countries, make a success in 
business or take up a different profession. As a consequence, holding 
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his position, winning promotion in the Army, and the aggrandize- 
ment of the Army itself, become his supreme objectives; and he is 
always disposed to follow the first dictator who reduces by half 
the budgetary allowance for education and other social institutions 
in order to increase threefold the appropriation for the Army—as 
Franco has done year after year since 1939. This, rather than a spirit 
of romantic adventure, is the reason why pronunciamiento is a Span- 
ish word and, what is worse, a typically Spanish vice, bequeathed 
to the Latin-American countries. 

This lack of serious interest was aggravated by the early age at 
which study ended. Entrance to the Academy of Toledo was at 
fourteen years, and boys graduated at seventeen with the rank of 
second lieutenant in the infantry. Obviously, to break off the educa- 
tion of officers at this age was to reduce to a very low level the 
cultural standard of the Army. 

I was preparing myself for both the infantry and the artillery at 
the same time, but I had a marked preference for the artillery simply 
because the uniform of that arm—dark blue with bombs of gold 
brocade on the collar—was the one most admired by the girls. I had 
the advantage of private tuition by the best professors in El Escorial, 
but their reports, in contrast with those on my brother, were un- 
favourable. So much so, that when my father once surprised me 
before the mirror trying on one of his military caps he said, “Try 
Matias’s—that’s the one you'll end by wearing.” Matias was an assist- 
ant to the chief cook of the barracks. His job was to peel potatoes. 

If I felt a gonstant aversion for textbooks, other books soon began 
to attract me and were, in fact, one of the causes of my poor work 
as a student. One day a copy of Anna Karenina accidentally fell into 
my hands. It was a Spanish version and, like all the pirated editions 
of foreign works then published in Spain, undoubtedly translated 
from the French and badly mutilated; but it had a grand drawing 
in colour as the frontispiece, showing an alluring woman with large 
green eyes and body wrapped in pine-marten skins. I went off to 
enjoy the book in solitude on one of the little hills near El Escorial 
from which Madrid could be seen in the distance. As I read, I be- 
came greatly attracted to Count Vronski, the hero, and I felt as 
never before the seduction of Madrid, which I had never visited in 
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spite of its nearness; there, I felt sure, must certainly be women like 
Anna Karenina. 

It was an important fact that the first novel I read should be 
Russian. The normal reading of a boy of my age, apart from the 
respectable novels of Pereda, who sang of northwest Spain, were 
the tales of the Jesuit Father Coloma, which we had at home, the 
novels of Alexandre Dumas, which circulated clandestinely in the 
colleges during study hours, or some cheap book with vulgar porno- 
graphic illustrations. Anna Karenina cut loose a fibre of my sensi- 
bility hitherto intact and sowed the seed of an interest in every- 
thing Russian, which I have never lost. If the revolution of 1905 
caught me too young to understand its full scope, the jumble of 
Russian names in the news stories brought back to me the enchant- 
ment of the first novel I had read; years later, to see Pavlova and 
Nijinski dance moved me as deeply as if I had not come from a 
country whose dancing matches any other in beauty and strength. 

The reading of Anna Karenina also stimulated for the first time, 
though still very vaguely, a latent literary inclination. When what 
had to happen happened, and neither the infantry nor the artillery 
academy considered me sufficiently prepared to be admitted, all my 
enthusiasm for the uniform collapsed and, instead of insisting on 
another year of preparation, I begged my father to consent to my 
studying law, which to me seemed a first step toward becoming a 
writer. Above all, it meant ceasing to desire Madrid from a hill and 
throwing myself into the arms of the great city. 
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lower levels of society. The court maintained unruffled the 

elegance of its etiquette, deriving its chief pleasure from the 
presence of a young couple: the King, very Madrilefo in his tastes 
and manners, and Queen Victoria, particularly attractive because of 
her Nordic beauty. She had malachite-blue eyes, fair hair, and that 
pink-porcelain complexion which only English girls possess and 
which turns the heads of dark-skinned southern men. When they 
went to the theatre King Alfonso personally had to protect the 
Queen from the warm admiration of the people, who openly ex- 
pressed their feeling as they would to any other beautiful woman. 
The King smiled at first and then occasionally got very angry; but 
he should have remembered that in the Holy Week procession at. 
Sevilla even the image of the Virgin was greeted with amorous and 
profane cries such as “Long live my ‘virgin,’ the most exciting of 
them all!” 

Since the end of the Regency in 1902, a period in which the court 
had seemed like a cloister, youth dominated the royal social life. The 
great houses, the Dukes of Medina-Sidonia, Infantado, Medinaceli, 
Alba and Najera, members of the old nobility created by Carlos V, 
rivalled one another in the splendour of their receptions and balls. 
The new marqueses and counts—industrialists and powerful bankers, 
made aristocrats only through money—spent their fortunes in vain 
attempts to keep pace with the grandees. 

The old families of Castile were slowly becoming extinct. Of exist- 
ing titles only four or five dated from the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, a couple of dozen from the sixteenth, a slightly larger 
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number from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The re- 
mainder belonged to the era after Carlos IV, when people received 
titles as favourites of the Queen or for making available a few mil- 
lions to relieve the Royal Treasury in moments of financial diffi- 
culty. In my father’s library were the Annals of the Spanish nobility, 
and, fortified with quotations, I used to argue with him, trying to 
prove that even the old titles were often bestowed for services of a 
menial nature rendered to the monarch. My father admitted this but 
insisted that there was a great difference between a Duke of Alba 
serving with the armies of Philip II, “making world history,” and 
a Marqués de Casa Lépez, whose only service was to make chocolates 
for the Royal Household—the “Candy Marqués” as my father con- 
temptuously called him. And my father would repeat the old 
Castilian tag, “Of money and good breeding, half and half.” 

The great houses claimed the right to rule the social life of 
Madrid. The Medinacelis held gorgeous receptions in their palace 
in the Carrera de San Jeronimo, which maintained its seventeenth- 
century decor, including a portrait of the old Duchess, who in her 
time had been the most beautiful woman in Madrid, and a famous 
Christ, to which many miracles were attributed, among them that of 
having kept the Duchess in a state of youth and beauty up to an age 
that only her intimates could guess approximately. Every year this 
work of art was shown for the adoration of the people of Madrid, 
who queued up in thousands to see it. The House of Medinaceli 
claimed rights to the Crown, and the Duke, for reasons of prestige, 
brought forth this claim every time the Throne was vacant. 

The Villahermosa family competed with the Medinaceli, as the 
oldest house of the Aragonese nobility and able to show that when 
Cervantes made Don Quixote visit “the Duke” he meant the Villa- 
hermosas. After them came the Fernan Nufiez family, not as old as 
it pretended, since it dated only from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, but possessed of a great fortune and knowing how to 
entertain. One of the last Dukes held the ambassadorship in Paris. In 
Such posts the Spanish aristocracy was useful to the monarchy. In- 
Capable of initiative in foreign policy, bored with the vulgar details 
of routine negotiations, they at least knew how to spend their money 
Tepresenting Spain abroad. Madrid gossip was rich in anecdotes 
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about the King’s ambassador at St. Petersburg, who used only gold 
for the trappings of his horses, sent presents of flowers in vases of 
the most precious Venetian crystal, and brought from Spain for his 
receptions the most talented guitar players and dancers. 

The true aristocracy was, in fact, to be found in the people. While 
the aristocracy of the Social Register had been growing with time 
more plebeian in blood and tastes, the people remained noble in con- 
duct and feelings. When I saw the old Duke of Sexto go out of the 
Royal Palace—a man who in his youth had aroused the passion of the 
two incomparable daughters of the Countess de Montijo (one of 
them became Duchess of Alba, the other, Eugénie Guzman, became 
Empress of the French)—he looked less like a duke than the doorman 
of our house. The phrase “‘at your service,” banal when used in high 
society, was genuine when spoken by the people. The dignity of the 
Barrios Bajos, the popular residential quarter of Madrid, showed 
itself in every detail of collective life. There were, for instance, 
the Verbenas, most Spanish of festivals, celebrated on the eve of the 
saints’ days—St. Anthony, St. John, St. Peter, St. James, and the 
Virgin Carmen. The Verbena was a feast of colour and song, with 
the most beautiful Manila shawls on display, the warm air perfumed 
with verbena, roses, and marigolds, and the sound of guitars and 
castanets animating everything. Then suddenly the noisy human 
mass would be plunged into deep silence, the people falling on their 
knees as a priest went along the street, followed by an acolyte and a 
couple of policemen, bringing the Holy Sacrament to the house of 
a dying person. A moment of silence, and then the singing and danc- 
ing would start again and go on throughout the night. At seven in 
the morning came the solemn moment for breaking the fast with 
chocolate and a sort of fritter called churro. 

The transition from the austerity of El Escorial to the gay life of 
Madrid was sharp, and it might have been fatal for my development 
if I had not had within myself the seed of an inclination for politics, 
which merely awaited a propitious opportunity to put out shoots. 
The passage from adolescence to young manhood was made with- 
out great difficulty, thanks to my innate disposition to enjoy every 
new emotion and to combine great fantasy in elaborating plans with 
a capacity for readjustment and relationship to reality. 
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For a boy who is beginning to feel the man growing within him, 
the Madrid of that period was a city of licence and at the same time 
of torment. It was charged with amorous electricity, but the Catho- 
lic tradition, even stronger than the natural gaiety of a people born 
to enjoy itself, converted the most innocent pleasures into terrible 
problems. Between boys and girls of the same social station, from 
the middle bourgeoisie upward, there was no relationship which was 
not either sinful or the result of negotiation between parents with a 
view to marriage. The “awakening of spring” was less morbid but 
more painful than in the plays of Frank Wedekind, which, in my 
student period in Germany, were to remind me so much of my col- 
lege years in Madrid. 

On all sides feminine beauty flourished: in the Paseo de Recoletos, 
where in the mornings the girls of the aristocracy used to walk out, 
carefully escorted; in the Retiro, where in May the students went 
early before their first class, to see whether among the little dress- 
makers who crossed the park on the way to work a pretty ankle 
might be exposed or a girl might show enough interest to permit a 
date for the evening. The courting was usually one-sided. The Span- 
ish woman refutes the legend spread abroad which presents her as 
irresistibly sensual and warm, inflaming with her glance the man 
who pays attention to her. Her dark eyes actually do produce this 
effect for a moment, but it comes more from external splendour 
than internal fire. In fact, until World War I upset social customs 
in Spain—though less there than elsewhere—the Spanish woman was 
little inclined to take public advantage of her beauty. She was most 
restrained, and her face, however beautiful, was generally immobile. 
Rarely was she a flirt, and she exercised an impressive control over 
her emotions; in a word, she was the antithesis of Carmen. 

Yet precisely that aloofness on the part of the woman and her 
rigid attitude in relations with the Opposite sex gave to the erotic 
awakening of the Spanish boy a violence and a desperation which 
was often to have a horrible influence afterward. It was a problem 
without solution. It was not a solution to visit at twilight some re- 
nowned corners of the Calle de San Bernardo (the street frequented 
py. students and the seat of the University of Madrid), where badly 
Painted women sold their caresses, along with some form of venereal 
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disease, at the price a student could pay. It was not a solution to 
risk meeting some acquaintance by going to the Esclave Theatre, a 
mild version of the Paris Folies-Bergéres, where Julita Fons, the 
Spanish Mistinguette of those days, and one of King Alfonso’s fa- 
vourites, drew roars of enthusiasm every time her skirt was lifted a 
little above the knee as she sang a verse with a double meaning. The 
best solution—though usually a frustrating one--was still the chase 
after the little dressmakers, at the hour when their workshops closed. 
They sallied forth, laughing at the groups of students, provoking 
them by drawing their silk shawls tighter around their figures, show- 
ing bosoms and hips, and escaping toward the better-lit streets in 
winter, the more frequented ones in summer, when the pursuit be- 
came dangerous. Following the trail of these msidinettes, one at least 
experienced a sense of adventure and charm. There was the Puerta 
del Sol, not to be compared with any other square in Europe, the 
meeting place of all Madrid: of businessmen and those who had 
made up their minds never to work, of wandering musicians and 
sellers of lottery tickets; of the defenders of order, since the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs is there, the supreme hierarchy of the state 
police. There were the most popular pastry shops and the noisiest 
cafés; the corner where the Calle de Sevilla joined the Calle de 
Alcala monopolized by bullfighters and comedians; the Paseo del 
Prado, in Théophile Gautier’s days the fashionable parade-ground, 
which the great French Impressionist described in all its varieties 
of colour and light. Then, if the midinette lived in one of those 
districts truly of the people, the pursuit through a street on which 
the “lower class” has put its unmistakable seal, El] Rastro or Emba- 
jadores. 

Much more complicated than that pursuit without result was the 
beginning of a betrothal, when the person courted was a girl delib- 
erately chosen, one who was bien, of a definite social rank. In the 
street such girls were accompanied by their mothers, or by an Eng- 
lish “Miss” or French “Mademoiselle” if the social category of the 
family was higher. The courting consisted in following the girl every- 
where if she were walking, or in waiting for her at the church door, 
or at the entrance to the Skating Club, or at the theatre to which 
she had announced by sign language she was going. A little piece 
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of paper, a love letter, was always carried by the young man in 
case an opportunity should occur, during a moment of inattention 
on the part of her companion, to slip it into the girl’s hand. One of 
my friends always wrote those messages in verse, and he read them 
to me before trying to deliver them. He wrote one every day and 
saved those he could not pass on. On changing his sweetheart weeks 
afterward, he had a good supply of poems already written and easily 
made usable by changing the colour of eyes or hair. It was very bad 
poetry and perhaps had something to do with my distinction as one 
of the few Spanish writers who has never written a single line of 
verse. 

Through my poet friend I began to meet other poets and 
to become familiar with the names of the fashionable writers and 
with the cafés in which they met. If poetry, like the drama, which 
for several years afterward was my great passion, inspired in me 
such respect that I never tried to write it, the short story, or “tale,” 
seemed to me easy to approach. My first tale, which had El Es- 
corial for background, was about a young English girl, the daughter 
of a British historian who had come to do research on Philip II in 
the archives of the monastery. One evening, when walking in the 
Jardin de los Frailes (Monks’ Garden), a monk saw the girl and fell 
blindly in love with her. A fantastic idyll then began. She went 
there punctually at the hour when the monks walked through the 
cloister and watched him go by, neither of them speaking but only 
exchanging glances of intense desire. When the father’s work was 
completed the girl disappeared, and the u10nk, who was an artist 
engaged in illustrating religious books, began to paint the English 
girl’s face into all his pictures of the Virgin, until one day he was 
overcome by a fit of madness. To this symbolic drama of repressed 
love I gave the title “The Blond Virgin,” and to avoid a scandal at 
home I decided to sign it “Adelayo,” a pseudonym I used later for 
political writings. After many attempts my tale was finally accepted 
by a weekly of dubious character—half gossip, half blackmail—pub- 
lished by a humpbacked sponger who, instead of merely paying me 
nothing for the tale, extracted fifty pesetas from me, saying that this 
pas the amount paid for the publication of the work of every new 
writer. I succeeded in smuggling the magazine, with a few impas- 
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sioned lines written by me, to the girl I was then courting. Her 
mother was of the lower middle class, as aggressive as she was de- 
vout, and not a model of good manners. She discovered the maga- 
zine and gave her daughter a caning for having looked at a student 
capable of saying such things against God. She came to the window 
at the evening hour, when the girl usually went out to meet me, and 
emptied a great pail of water on me as I passed. Such was my literary 
baptism, and from that day my college companions considered me 
destined to be an author. 

I continued to write stories, but, having spent all my savings for 
the publication of the first, they remained unpublished. From then 
I set myself two objectives: to achieve membership in the Atheneum 
Club (El Ateneo) and to join the staff of a newspaper; in that way 
my full name would one day appear under something written by 
me. The college had no interest for me except on examination days. 
I had to get my degree because when I left for Madrid I had prom- 
ised my father on my honour that I would do so, but except for one 
or two professors the teaching was uniformly mediocre and inca- 
pable of arousing any intellectual excitement. This was recognized 
not only by the students but in serious intellectual circles. I am sure 
that if the Spanish university, which later improved greatly, had 
been of the stature of the foreign universities in which I subse- 
quently studied, I should have done good work from the beginning. 

The Athenzum was the most important literary club and centre 
in Spain. It had a great liberal tradition in spite of a very mixed and 
even absurd membership. With a couple of sponsors who, in the 
carefree atmosphere of Madrid in those times, were easy to find, 
and with a sort of guarantee that one’s dues would be paid, entry 
to the Athenzum was assured. My only obstacle was my age. But 
an exception was sometimes made in the case of students so that they 
could use the library, without doubt the best of its kind in the city. 
It was a custom that every publishing house sent its new books to 
the club; the very latest literary and scientific publications were on 
its shelves. I convinced my father that as a member I should be able 
to save money on books for my studies, but in all the years that 
passed until I took my degree I do not think I asked more than a 
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couple of times for a textbook. Instead, I read all the works of 
literature and political history I had heard praised. 

The attraction of the Atheneum for a boy of my age was not so 
much in the library as in the idea of mingling with the most repre- 
sentative intellects of the time. Actually the really famous writers— 
Pérez Galdos, Menéndez y Pelayo, Unamuno—seldom put in an ap- 
pearance there, except when they had to deliver a lecture or consult 
some volume in the library. But to know they belonged to the same 
club gave me an exciting feeling of being a member of a great liter- 
ary family. In fact, the members who daily made their voices heard 
in the coterie that collected in a room very famous in those days, 
called the “Crockery Store,” were all eccentrics. There were plain 
crackpots, whom the Atheneum attracted in great number, and 
others who, having failed in some intellectual or literary activity, 
elected themselves to serve as judges of the work of the others. At 
seven o’clock in the evening the Crockery Store took on great ani- 
mation. Members who came down from the library or those who, 
having finished their day in the ministries or the university, dropped 
in before going to dine formed the audience for a dozen enfants ter- 
ribles. Seated in a circle, these pundits discussed and judged every- 
thing human and celestial, the latest philosophy of Bergson, the 
debate that evening in Parliament, the strength of the German Navy, 
the art of El Guerra “the Divine,” the favourite bullfighter of the 
moment. The judgments were of an insufferable unfairness and dog- 
matism. Once, years later, talking with Unamuno in Hendaye, J] 
recalled those evenings in the Athenzum. His bitterness increased 
by exile, Unamuno said to me, “What is strongest in every Spaniard 
is envy; and in a Spanish writer or artist it is the one thing that 
counts. The only ones free of this poison are the politicians; they 
are so conceited and so stupid that they are not capable of envy, 
believing themselves envied by all.” 

Listening to those people, I learned to identify a type to be found 
everywhere: the writer who, having failed as a writer, turns critic 
and achieves a position from which he can ruin a book and even the 
reputation of an author. One of the most assiduous and feared chat- 
terers of the Crockery Store was a reviewer for a Madrid periodical. 
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His culture was immense, and nobody could deny that he had a 
talent for discovering the weak point that even the best book can 
have and without which it might suffer from an excess of perfection. 
In his written criticisms this man impressed the reader by the dis- 
passionate calm with which he formulated his commentary, but, 
hearing him speak in an intimate circle, one could feel all the resent- 
ment and hatred that his own failure as a creative writer had left in 
him; for he had written a couple of novels he had the good sense 
not to have published. I had not published anything apart from my 
famous tale, the one that had cost me my girl friend. But reading 
the criticisms of that insatiable demolisher and hearing him in the 
Atheneum developed in me a terrible loathing for him, and I worked 
out a plan of vengeance. This I submitted to my friend the poet, 
and through him to two new writers whom this man had treated 
with what in my opinion was outrageous injustice. The plan con- 
sisted in stealing from his house the two horrible novels he had writ- 
ten and getting them published in the ordinary way under his name. 
One day we did enter his house at the hour announced for a lecture 
by him in the Athenzum. Unfortunately for us, the lecture had 
been put off at the last moment, and, confronting him in his home, 
we had to pretend it was a visit of protest against his treatment of 
one of our friends, the only result of this was that he turned us 
into the street. 

To join the staff of a periodical, my other ambition, was more 
difficult than getting into the Athenzum. Political events, however, 
helped me. The Spanish military officers were becoming impossible. 
They could not overcome their resentment at the defeat suffered 
in the war with the United States and the loss of the last of the 
colonies, Cuba and the Philippines. The Spanish Army had a well- 
merited tradition of bravery. In the course of centuries its soldiers 
had carried the victorious standard of Castile from one end of the 
earth to the other. While Hernan Cortés and Pizarro were opening 
the way into the New World through regions where no white man 
had ever ventured, on the old continent Francois I, King of France, 
was conquered and locked in the Lujanes Tower at the mercy of the 
Spanish monarch. Cisneros was entering Oran and Tunis. Gonzalo 
de Cordoba was taking Naples. Don Juan of Austria covered himself 
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with glory at Lepanto in the most brilliant naval engagement of all 
time. The Spanish tercios, in the struggle against a coalition of the 
whole of Europe, everywhere defeated the enemy, conquered his 
provinces and his women, and left behind a halo of glory, greatness, 
and gallantry—until the poison of religious fanaticism brought into 
the war an element of terrible cruelty. 

For an Army with such a past the Cuban defeat was an unbearable 
humiliation. The government aggravated it with stupid propaganda 
about the invincibility of the Spanish soldiers. The intelligentsia took 
advantage of that opportunity to initiate an unmerciful criticism of 
a regime that, having destroyed the basis of Spanish power, was now 
trying to cover up its failures by exaggerating the theme of national 
honour, without having the greatness of mind to hold an inquest 
on its own errors. The “Generation of ’98,” as it was called (1898, 
the year of the Cuban War), included the best thinkers and writers 
—Joaquin Costa, Angel Ganivet, Unamuno, Valle Inclan, Pio Baroja, 
Azorin, Maeztu; these men had determined to overhaul all conven- 
tional values, and in their implacable criticism they had not spared 
the Army. The Army had replied, announcing a great liquidation of 
accounts in which all “anti-patriotic” elements should be mercilessly 
swept away. On more than one occasion I had heard the officers 
under my father’s command speak of “a general clean-up” of in- 
tellectuals. 

In this tense atmosphere, on November 25, 1905—the date is worth 
noting because it marks the beginning of an Army movement against 
the civil power that continued in different forms for more than 
thirty years and culminated in the Franco rebellion—the officers of 
the Barcelona garrison attacked the editorial offices of the Catalan 
press, destroyed the machinery, threw all the furniture into the 
streets, and beat up the journalists inside. The cause of their fury 
was a caricature in Cu-Cut of the victory banquet—for the Army 
celebrated a “victory” which had in fact been a terrible defeat—with 
the caption “Victory? It must have been won by civilians.” The gar- 
risons of the rest of Spain were solidly behind that of Barcelona. A 
fierce struggle developed between the officers, who demanded special 
legislation to protect them from criticism, making the Army even 
more sacred and unassailable than the Catholic Church, and those who 
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defended the dignity of the civil power and the freedom of the 
press. The Liberals were in power. Their chief was Segismundo 
Moret, who owed his reputation as a statesman to the fact that he 
read the London Times and was the possessor of an imposing white 
beard, which shook every time he spoke of civil rights and the dan- 
gers of interference with the Constitution. Yet, with laments and 
curses, the Ley de Jurisdicciones (Law of Jurisdictions) demanded 
by the officers was approved in 1907, when the Prime Minister was 
Sefior Moret himself. He behaved like many liberals before and since, 
delivering eloquent speeches in defence of all liberties existing and 
imaginable, only to end by yielding to the pressure of reaction. 

This was my initiation into direct action. Frequently, instead of 
attending classes at the college, I ran off to the legislature to sit in 
the public gallery and hear the famous orators of the day. The gal- 
lery held only about twenty-five people; in order to be sure of a 
place, I had either to stand in a queue from eight in the morning 
till three in the afternoon or do business with the men who made a 
profession of standing in line for a seat and then selling it; shoe 
cleaners without work often did this to earn from one to five duros 
(a duro was equal to five pesetas). On the days when Maura spoke 
they could get any price they asked, and I would have to spend all 
I had saved for several weeks. Don Antonio Maura—the grandfather 
of Constancia de la Mora, whose book In Place of Splendor was such 
a success in the United States in the early forties—had in strong 
degree the qualities that attract youth, and in fact there was in Spain 
for many years a “Maurista Youth” some of whose members had 
long white beards. With all the skill of a great actor—his dress ele- 
gant, his gestures restrained, his voice of a unique timbre—he usually 
rose to speak just before the lights in the room were turned on, so 
that one saw only his silhouette at the head of the government bench 
or where he sat as leader of the Opposition. 

But Maura had more than an impressive exterior. Though he was 
the head of the Conservative party, he uttered more revolutionary 
ideas than all the Liberals in the Chamber put together—except Cana- 
lejas. He wanted the “revolution from above,” the complete transfor- 
mation of the archaic Spanish state into a modern structure based on 
honesty, efficiency, and a desire to promote the welfare of the coun- 
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try. He had great confidence in his own strength and enjoyed pro- 
voking opposition. He never treated with his adversaries but attacked 
them with all his strength. 

If Don Antonio Maura fascinated me by his theatrical effects and 
his fighting spirit, the massive intelligence of the leader of the Left 
Liberals, José Canalejas, made a deep impression on me. Canalejas 
was a new man dreaming of a new Spain, a much newer Spain than 
Maura wanted. He opposed both the military and the priests. One 
day while presiding over Parliament, he was told that the com- 
mander of the Civil Guard, which was charged with the protection 
of Parliament, might not be able to hold back the officers of the Ma- 
drid garrison, who were threatening to invade the Chamber to stop 
its criticism of the Army. He was unmoved, and the invasion re- 
mained a threat. The priests, seeking eagerly for a weapon against 
him, finally tried to use the charms of the ladies of the Spanish aris- 
tocracy. When he became Prime Minister, Madrid society gave a 
succession of dinners and soirées in his honour, but after a time the 
priests had to admit that instead of the aristocrats winning over 
Canalejas to a reactionary policy, he was turning them into radicals. 
The French Encyclopedists had had the same influence on the 
nobles of the Palais Royal. While Madrid society could not help 
feeling the power of his mind, the ladies criticized him behind his 
back for his slovenly appearance. I was infuriated at hearing my 
aunts make fun of his evening clothes and of his shoes, which were 
the same that he wore to his office and, they said, were not even 
polished. 

Canalejas was killed by an Anarchist. He always walked around 
Madrid without an escort, and he was shot while indulging in one 
of his favourite forms of amusement—looking at the new books in 
the window of a bookstore. 

Soon my attention was fixed on the bench where was seated the 
one Socialist member, the chief of the Socialist party—Pablo Iglesias. 
His was a figure that combined the best features of the Spanish 
working class: strength, courage, honesty. His life was coloured by 
a deep human feeling, which imparted to his voice a tone both ten- 
der and dramatic. His initial rebelliousness had a familiar, sentimental 
origin: the anguish of seeing his mother washing clothes in the River 
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Manzanares in order to support his weak and ailing brother. Years 
later, in his clear and simple style, he told of the emotion he had felt 
on handing to his mother at the end of the week the first three pe- 
setas, his weekly wage, earned in a printing shop. The typographers 
were the promoters of the socialist movement in Spain, and Iglesias 
was their leader. Listening to him I discovered a new voice, which 
contrasted with the artificiality of the other orators, who struggled 
among themselves and then in the end showed a surprising readiness 
to compromise. When Iglesias went into the street he was always 
followed by some of the faithful from the Casa del Pueblo (labour 
headquarters) in case he should be attacked by Army officers oc 
other reactionaries. Marching alone behind that escort of grown men 
was myself. Iglesias looked at me a couple of times and reminded 
me of it later when I was a member of the party. He remembered 
a young boy, well dressed, definitely not proletarian in appearance, 
who followed him and in whose look there was no hostility but 
rather admiration. 

One day the Iglesias group was insulted when going up San Je- 
ronimo, and a fight started. I found myself in the scuffle, giving and 
receiving blows. The incident would have had no importance had 
there not been among the assailants a lieutenant-colonel who had 
served under my father; he stared like a man seeing visions on dis- 
covering me among Iglesias’s defenders and lost no time in telling 
my family. This occasioned my first serious political discussion with 
my father. He was very fair in his judgments, and years later came 
to hold in high estimation the Socialist leader, who was more or less 
of his own age. But at that time he was under the influence of a cam- 
paign of gossip waged against Iglesias, which made out that the So- 
cialist leader owned houses, took a third-class carriage in a train only 
to move into first when the train left the station, and wore a fur over- 
coat. Having always seen him in his capa (cloak), the most popular 
garment in Madrid, I reacted violently and delivered in my father’s 
dining-room my first socialist oration. In reply, my father recalled 
the family tradition, reminding me that one day I could be knighted 
in the Four Military Orders of Alcantara, Calatrava, Santiago, and 
Montesa, a privilege many marqueses and counts were unable to en- 
joy, since it was necessary to have married only within the nobility 
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during I don’t know how many generations. At this point I inter- 
rupted, “And not to have mounted a donkey 1—and I have mounted 
all the asses in El Escorial!” This introduced a humorous note into 
the discussion, my father insisting that to have ridden a donkey 
would not in the end prevent me from donning the most glorious 
uniform of Spain. Yet to me the cloak of Pablo Iglesias offered a 
greater attraction. 

My next experience of direct action was of a more serious nature. 
In the Atocha station I found myself mixed up in a fracas during a 
demonstration near the train in which some Anarchists, condemned 
under the new Law of Jurisdictions for offences against the Army, 
were being taken off to a prison in the south. Women tried to force 
a way toward the train to liberate one of the prisoners. When some 
men joined in the demonstration, Army officers who were in the 
station drew their sabres and loaded their rifles. The police came 
and began to arrest people; I escaped only by a miracle. I ought to 
have taken warning, for the Spanish say “third round is knock-out.” 
I did not belong to any organization, not even of students, but I 
was deeply involved in the anti-militarist campaign. 

On the third occasion I was indeed knocked out. During another 
anti-war demonstration in front of the Parliament I was arrested and 
taken to police headquarters. Fifty of us were packed into one room. 
Because I was under eighteen years of age, they would certainly 
have set me free that same night, as they usually did with students, 
if only because their fathers might approach some influential person 
for help and the police did not like to appear as yielding to political 
pressure. But an incident aggravated my position. I did not know 
that this was only the first stage; that later we would either be set 
at liberty or taken off to the jail, where one at least enjoyed a separate 
cell. To be left crowded like cattle increased my indignation, which 
was already running high because of the brutality of the police who 
had dragged us there. New prisoners continued to arrive, among 
them a blind seller of lottery tickets who loudly protested that he 
had not interfered in anything. Hearing his complaints, and seeing 
the smiles of the police, I made a terrible row, demanding that the 
blind man be set free. I was conducted before the officer in charge. 


1 This was, in fact, one of the age-old requirements. 
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He began to insult me and to call me all the unpleasant things a man 
can be called. I gave him the best blow I have ever given anybody 
in my life. But it also brought on me the only really bad beating I 
can recall in my long record of disagreement with the authorities. 
And on arriving at the central prison I was put into solitary confine- 
ment, more cage than cell, without bread, water, or light, and with- 
out even floor space to lie down. I protested and cursed, crouching 
and shaking the bars. The guards tried to shut me up. They spat at 
me through the bars and kicked my knuckles, and when I demanded 
to be freed and given a chance to fight, they laughed at me. 

Also in the jail was Roberto Castrovido, editor of El Pais, a re- 
publican newspaper with more spirit than money; and he took it 
upon himself to give my case unexpected though well-received pub- 
licity. In Parliament a republican deputy asked questions about 
what had happened at the Ministry of Home Affairs, which helped 
to increase my popularity in radical circles. Although my father 
disapproved of my conduct and believed it would be better if I 
turned some of my ardour into my studies, he was indignant about 
the treatment I had received. It softened his feelings toward me, and 
on my return home, after some days in jail, he received me quite 
warmly. I was delighted, and my happiness increased when Rodrigo 
Soriano (later ambassador to Chile during the Spanish War, and an 
excellent ambassador he was) sent me word that I could work on 
Espana Nueva, the republican evening paper edited by him and in 
frequent conflict with the authorities. He never paid me a peseta at 
any time, but to become a member of the staff of the most militant 
newspaper in Madrid seemed to me a brilliant start of a career that 
attracted me much more than the best legal practice. But I had 
promised my father to become a lawyer, and I fulfilled the promise, 
although I never practised. 

The tension created by the Army’s plan to seize leadership in the 
country and popular opposition to that plan continued for two 
years: the Leftists demanding repeal of the Law of Jurisdictions, the 
officers seeking in Morocco a pretext for war in order to obliterate 
the memory of the Cuban defeat. In 1909 the pretext appeared. 
Some employees of the Riff Mining Company, formed in Spain 
for the exploitation of the mineral wealth of Spanish Morocco, were 
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attacked by groups of armed Moors near Melilla. The military com- 
mandant, General Marina, organized a punitive expedition. He met 
with greater resistance than he had anticipated. At Monte Gurugu, 
and more precisely in a place called Barranco del Lobo (Wolf’s 
Hollow), which became famous because its name was for years 
associated with all the campaigns against the monarchy, the Spanish 
troops suffered a thousand casualties. The country was outraged. 
The Moroccan War became extremely unpopular, and in the streets 
the cry went up, “We don’t want Spaniards to die in defence of 
shareholders in the Riff mines.” Strikes, street meetings, incidents 
between officers and civilians, succeeded each other and culminated 
in the Semana Tragica (Week of Tragedy) in Barcelona and in the 
shooting of Francisco Ferrer. 

That Week of Tragedy was an explosion of long-repressed popu- 
lar feeling. It was a case of the people rushing spontaneously into the 
streets to settle accounts with the old society that had held back 
the clock two hundred years. The movement was not begun by any 
special group, although the responsibility was soon placed on Ferrer 
and the Anarchists, who were at that time in Spain what the Com- 
munists are today throughout the world—the whipping-boy. The 
workers’ unions of Barcelona, which were united in a federation 
called Solidaridad Obrera, to distinguish it from Solidaridad Cata- 
lana, which united the bourgeois parties, had decided to go on strike, 
but their federation was not strong enough. It was the people them- 
selves, and especially the women, who rose in protest against the 
war. As always happens in Spain, and as an expression of popular 
feeling which sees in the Catholic Church the principal cause of the 
State of spiritual backwardness of the country, the first victims were 
convents.” The College of the Aesculapians, a big building situated 
in the Ronda de San Antonio, was burned. The Jesuits in the Calle 
Caspe were saved because the Carlist requetés fortified themselves 
and held off the attacking groups with their fire. Mummies found 
in the tombs of the convents were exposed to the public, and a great 
crowd filed past them. In regard to some whose hands or feet were 


*The word “convents” here and elsewhere should be read in its Spanish 
sense, which means any religious house where members of the orders live, 
monks or nuns, etc. 
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tied, no doubt to keep the habit on the body, it was stated that they 
had been buried alive. The rumour also got around that the remains 
of newborn children had been found. It was altogether a revival of 
the macabre and dark legends of the nineteenth century; such as the 
story of the nun who dominated the Court by her miraculous gifts: 
Sor Patronicio, the Nun of Sores, whose sores were cured or be- 
came bad in accordance with whether a more reactionary or more 
liberal government was called to power; and the story of the nun 
possessed of the demon of sex, who killed and interred in the con- 
vent the fruits of her licentiousness. 

The upheaval lasted a week. The repression was very severe, since 
the Minister of Home Affairs, being as cruel as he was shrewd, 
brought soldiers from other parts of the country. They marched 
into Barcelona shouting, “Viva Espama,” the national slogan, as if 
it were a matter of suppressing a separatist movement. A symbolic 
figure to represent the forces of evil was needed, and the authorities 
found one in Francisco Ferrer. Ferrer had formerly been a ticket 
inspector on the railways, a fine, handsome man in his youth, with 
a shining black beard, which turned the heads of unmarried ladies 
of a certain age. In Paris he had made the acquaintance of a woman 
of a good Catholic family. Probably he had no love affair with her, 
but he won her through his ideas of revolutionizing education in 
Spain by taking it out of the hands of the priests. When she died she 
left him a considerable fortune. He had already founded in Paris the 
League for Rationalist Education and succeeded in persuading Ana- 
tole France to become its president, which gave Ferrer a certain rep- 
utation as an intellectual. With the money he founded the Modern 
School in Barcelona, and there he educated boys and girls outside the 
Catholic religion and made his last feminine conquest, a woman pro- 
fessor in the school, Soledad Villafranca, who because of her beauty 
and courage has endured in the romance of Spanish anarchism. 

She it was whose ingenuity for a long time helped Ferrer to es- 
cape one of the most widespread police hunts. One day an “inter- 
view” given by Ferrer in London was published in the newspapers, 
another day Ferrer’s name appeared as having spoken to his League 
in Paris. He had not moved from his smal] villa near Barcelona, but 
the police swallowed the idea that he had fled abroad, and their hunt 
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became weaker. Then Ferrer came out of his hiding place and went 
into Barcelona, innocently carrying a camera to convey the impres- 
sion that he was a tourist. This gives an idea of how dangerous he 
was as a man of action. He had not seen anything of the upheaval of 
the Week of Tragedy, nor had he seen any other revolt in his life, 
being the classic type of intellectual who contents himself with talk- 
ing of revolution at the café table until closing time. But he was 
captured and shot. Ferrer was certainly not a great man, but he be- 
came a symbol in the struggle for the liberation of education from 
the tyranny of the Church. 

His trial aroused the liberal spirit of the country. I took part in the 
campaign, within the university and outside. In my memory there is 
a meeting held in the place with the most proletarian tradition in Ma- 
drid, the Barbieri Theatre. Among the speakers were Ortega y Gasset 
and Ramon Pérez de Ayala, the two rising stars of Spanish liter- 
ature and philosophy. Ortega y Gasset on that day gave the measure 
of his capacity as an orator and of his literary temperament. Known 
afterward throughout the whole world for his works on philosophy 
and psychology, from the day I heard him speak against the execu- 
tion of Ferrer I had the feeling that above everything he wished to 
be a novelist. He would have exchanged all his fame as a philosopher 
to have written a novel such as Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir or 
Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Native. One sentence of his 
speech had a touch of popular wit that found a place in the po- 
litical slang of Madrid. Referring to the futile opportunism of certain 
politicians, who believed themselves able to make people swallow all 
their shiftings of position by merely knowing how to clothe them 
intelligently, the young philosopher said, “Machiavelli has not yet 
climbed the Hill of San Vicente”—the Hill of San Vicente being 
one of the entrances of Madrid most difficult to climb without los- 
ing breath. His presence and that of Pérez de Ayala in the Barbieri 
Theatre filled the workers of Madrid with excitement. It was an 
anticipation of the incorporation of the intelligentsia in the socialist 
movement. That day nobody could have thought that the supreme 
test of the Spanish War would find Pérez de Ayala decidedly on 
Franco’s side and Ortega y Gasset a neutral, which, in a tragedy such 
as that, was almost worse. Ortega may have tried to justify his atti- 
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tude on the ground that he was a philosopher; he could have learned 
better from Renan. 

As the time for taking my degree approached I had no other 
thought in my head but to go abroad. I wanted to make up for all 
the time lost in a purely formal and backward education, so like the 
general state of the nation; to go where there would be neither 
priests nor convents; where to take a girl in one’s arms was not a 
sin; where the mind, the heart, the emotions could live with the 
strength and enjoyment my youth demanded. 

In order to find justification in the eyes of my father, I took ad- 
vantage of the “Board for Widening the Scope of Studies,” which 
financed sending young graduates abroad, and wrote a thesis on the 
budgetary reforms of Lloyd George, at that time the European 
statesman attracting the most attention. This would assure me of at 
least six months’ study in England. The thesis was so satisfactory 
to the judges that I received a scholarship for one year. Two months 
after graduating I left for London, and although I have travelled so 
much in my lifetime, I still retain a vivid recollection of crossing the 
frontier of my country for the first time, and of the gentleness of 
the French landscape, in contrast to the hard and severe contours 
of Castile. 
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almost any youngster of my age, planning journeys far and near, 

always beyond the frontiers of my own country. The works 
of my favourite authors of the moment bore me off in imagination 
from one city to another; from pleasant, warm plains to steep, snow- 
capped mountains; from a working-class district seething with anger 
and revolt to the splendour of Asiatic courts, or to meet the best- 
known American millionaires. I had entered into the enchantment of 
rural life in England with Thomas Hardy; I had travelled Italy with 
Stendhal and Don Juan Valera; with Flaubert I had loved the French 
provincial cities, such as the one in which Madame Bovary flourished; 
reading The Rise of David Levinski | had lived the life of the sweat- 
shop workers of the clothing trade in a New York provocatively 
rich; and I knew Rudyard Kipling’s legend of Asia. But of all the 
cities whose atmosphere disturbed me, creating a desire to flee from 
Spain, the most tempting was London. 

I saw it from afar, wrapped in a mysterious fog that covered out- 
bursts of passion, artificially repressed by the cult of good form, or 
protecting, as they walked along the banks of the Thames, men 
with pinched faces and fiery looks born of all earth’s injustices, who 
were plotting to avenge their comrades and preparing for the greatest 
social upheaval of all times. The figure of Chesterton’s Man Who 
Was Thursday reappeared in my various youthful visions of the 
great metropolis; and the descriptions of the British capital by Pio 
Baroja, Azorin, Julio Camba, and other novelists and essayists of that 
period had quickened my desire to experience its winter nights and 
the throbbing of the vast machine run by the strongest and most re- 
37 


iT HAD spent my adolescence and early youth in the same way as 
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doubtable Labour movement created by the Industrial Revolution. 
In my anticipation of London, writer and man of action were com- 
bined. I saw in terms of romance even the cold operations of the 
Stock Exchange speculator and the ambitious plans of the powerful 
businessmen of the City. 

Though I saw London clearly in my own way before setting foot 
there, of Paris I had only a vague idea, inspired by old engravings 
and recent photographs, which showed the monumental grandeur of 
Notre Dame and the Tuileries, and also by some delightful colored 
prints of the Bois, with horse-drawn carriages and exquisite Ama- 
zons, which my mother had saved as a souvenir of her trips to 
France. 

Paris came to me as a shock when I stopped off on my way to 
London. I made the acquaintance of the French capital during one 
of the most exciting moments of its great literary and artistic re- 
vival. Every day ended with an accumulation of emotions, which 
made me think that I was beginning to live a life in contrast with 
which all my previous existence seemed a waste of time. Many of 
the reactions of that first visit, considered in the critical judgment 
of experience, seem almost touching in their naiveté. To spend an 
evening at L’Ami Emile in the Place Ravignan, where painters and 
poets gathered after the show at the Medrano Circus, was to climb 
heights I had regarded as inaccessible. The Medrano Circus went 
with the avant-garde movement. Painters and poets were at home 
there and found inspiration for their compositions and vigour for 
their revolt against conventional art. In Germany, Frank Wedekind 
had also been attracted by the circus, and some years later Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna introduced the circus fashion to Madrid. He 
came to Paris after World War I and read his literary manifestos 
from a trapeze or mounted on an elephant—at a time when the paint- 
ers and writers who had inspired him were mature and some of them 
thinking of official decorations or aspiring to the Academy. The 
clever Spanish writer did not, however, meet with the same success 
among the acrobats, equestriennes, and clowns as had Picasso, who 
in 1912 frequented the circus costumed somewhat like a racing 
cyclist. Picasso and his friends were accepted as if they were a 
troupe of performers looking for jobs there. 
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Picasso was then beginning to be the centre of the whole art 
movement and to make money through Pére Sagot of the Rue Laf- 
fitte, the first picture dealer who showed interest in Cubist painters, 
and later through Kahnweiler, a German Jew from Frankfurt, whose 
gallery also exhibited the works of other Spanish artists. There was 
Iturrino, a tall, thin Basque, who painted well when he wished and 
ate well when he had money. At times he dined gratis by winning 
bets on who was able to hold out longest at table. Most amusing of 
all was Manolo, the Catalan sculptor, who kept fresh the stories told 
at the tables of the Paris bohemians. He was received one day in the 
house of some very snobbish bourgeois, who had showered attention 
on Picasso, Braque, and Picabia (the latter because, in addition to 
being a painter, he was the millionaire of the group) but had ignored 
Manolo until his delightful statuettes began to get him talked about. 
Manolo received their homage with words unparalleled in the rec- 
ords of social relations. Bowing very ceremoniously to the lady of 
the house at the door, he said, to the stupefaction of the other guests, 
“Merci, ma chére Madame, pour la belle réception que vous m’avez 
foutue”—which is best left untranslated. 

The new painting was closely allied to the new literature, and their 
exponents had a cabaret of their own, the Lapin a Gill, called after 
Gill the painter, who later died insane. In 1948 I went with some 
sadness to the Lapin Agile, its successor, which still maintained its 
literary tradition, with songs of the period of the old cabaret and 
recitals of modern poems by Garcia Lorca and Aragon, but now it 
was crowded with American tourists who found it more entertain- 
ing than the lugubrious Café de Flore, general headquarters of J. P. 
Sartre and his existentialists. In the days of Cubism its frequenters 
were themselves a show, the women being the first I saw with hair 
cut short 4 Ja gargonne and with uncorseted bodies quite visible 
through light garments printed in vivid designs inspired by the paint- 
ings of their boy friends. 

The most resplendent star of the new literature was Guillaume 
Apollinaire, though that was not his name. Pseudonyms were as 
common among “conventional” writers as among the avant-garde. 
Anatole France was not really France, but Thibault. Pierre Loti was 
naval officer Julien Viaud; his pen name was well chosen, in itself 
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evoking voyages, the description of which made him unique in his 
class, and his life of exotic magnificence, in which the poet was re- 
vealed as distinctly as in his books. Apollinaire’s real name was Guil- 
laume de Kostrowitsky. There were various versions of his father’s 
identity, he himself and his admirers claiming that he was the son of 
a Roman prelate, the envious saying his father was a moneylender 
from Frankfurt. 

Apollinaire was not only a good writer but a formidable exploiter 
of all he created, which immediately acquired the mark of his genius. 
He had a particular predilection for little reviews, which he founded, 
edited, and managed: Le Festin d’Esope, for example, and the more 
successful Soirées de Paris. The latter published his poems regularly, 
along with those of Max Jacob, essays by André Salmon, and repro- 
ductions of Picasso, Braque, and Léger. His reviews did not pay, and 
often cost him some of his own money, so he had to earn a living as 
a journalist. For this he had a different pen name, and he changed 
all his pen names frequently, “Polyglotte” being the one he used in 
Democratie Sociale for his column on France looked at from abroad. 
There were times when he was penniless; and once he became in- 
volved in a stupid lawsuit for alleged appropriation of objets d’art. 
Picasso appeared as a witness for him. “Gentlemen,” the artist ha- 
rangued the court, “you have before you the greatest living poet, 
author of the ‘Assassinated Poet’!” Mention of murder brought a 
chill to the court, and certainly contributed to the judgment, which 
went against Apollinaire, 

Apollinaire was a true revolutionary in literature, his contri- 
bution being the separation of poetry from sensibility, from “lit- 
erature.” He believed in using in all their crudeness words ordinary 
men and women use only among themselves, and from that was born 
his new type of “conversation poem,” such as Lundi rue Christine. 
Furthermore, he loved the Revolution and humorously distributed 
among his friends the names of its chief figures: Braque he called 
Talleyrand, Gleizes was Danton, and Picasso was Napoleon—justified 
by the lock of black hair that drooped over the painter’s forehead. 

One of the diversions of those avant-garde soirées was to tear to 
pieces established literary reputations. Intimate stories were told of 
Anatole France’s domestic life and of his avarice, a foretaste of the 
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pamphlets against him and of the book Anatole France en Pantoufles. 
The amorous arrogance of the universally detested Catulle Mendés 
was brought up, and one of his most personal ballads with the refrain 
“When I have finished I begin again” was maliciously defined by 
some of his girl friends as “pure poetry.” Any singer from the milieu 
was preferred to the exquisite Yvette Guilbert, of whom Sardou 
prophesied correctly that she would sing until the end of her days. 
I enjoyed her song “Morphinée,” written by witty Jean Lorrin, the 
Echo de Paris columnist and the most feared journalist in Paris. I saw 
Yvette again in the 1930’s, when she was over seventy. An enthusi- 
astic admirer wrote of her then: “You are of all the ages one can 
have in a lifetime; and you are still twenty whenever you wish to be.” 

Paris seemed heavenly in those days. As for myself, there was a 
moment when I was on the point of remaining there—under the 
rules of my scholarship I could divide my time between London and 
Paris. But Pedro Salinas, an excellent poet and literary critic who 
had been for some time in Paris (during the Spanish War he was 
professor at Johns Hopkins University), warned me, “If you want 
to do any work, don’t stay another day. Go to London.” I followed 
his advice. 

How can I describe the sharp change from one capital to the 
other? There was no Boulevard Raspail, no Café Rotonde with its 
generous proprietor, on whose good artistic judgment credit was 
given to such painters as Marc Chagall, the next year’s sensation of 
the Salon des Indépendants. No more of the Concert Mayol, where 
the genial Mayol launched his “Elle ne s’appelait pas Ninon.” Nor 
of Max Jacob’s extravaganzas; nor of Yvette, with her black gloves 
reaching to the elbow, as she was painted by Toulouse-Lautrec, 

Instead there rose before me the sober walls of No. 10 Adelphi 
Terrace and the striking silhouette of the woman who, in her 
Own way, made poetry leading the Poor Law campaign, lecturing 
in workers’ districts, and animating the progressive movement in 
England. That building was the headquarters of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, where I went to study, and the 
woman, closely bound up with the school and one of its spiritual 
guides, was the wonderful Beatrice Webb. Some years previously 
her husband, Sidney Webb, had been appointed, with other trustees, 
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as administrator of a relatively large sum of money left by an old 
Mr. Hutchinson for research and social work. The money had been 
applied very intelligently to found a school similar to the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris, as England did not have such 
an institution. From the very beginning the Webbs gave it a com- 
pletely modern character and laid down the rule that there should 
be no discrimination as to race, sex, religion, or opinion in matters 
of economics or politics. 

That mixture of students of all continents, of boys and girls at- 
tending the same classes, working together on tasks of research that 
brought us into the mining districts or to impoverished areas of 
London, was particularly attractive to a student like myself, who 
came from a country where a sensation was created when Victoria 
Kent (until recently in the Spanish government-in-exile) took her 
law degree and became the first woman advocate in Spain. Another 
new experience came from mingling with Indian students, in whose 
company I often found myself in the school restaurant. It was there 
also that I made the acquaintance of my first genuine revolutionary, 
a Polish student named Wolff, who had a complete mastery of 
Marxist thought and theory. He was both a giant and an infant. It 
was he who taught me to read Marx. I have never succeeded in find- 
ing Wolff since then, though I have tried many times. 

At that time Beatrice Webb’s hair was partly grey, and to me she 
was very beautiful. She was lovely until the end. When she died in 
1943, Kingsley Martin, the sensitive editor of the New Statesman and 
one of the faithful, wrote with good reason that Rembrandt would 
have enjoyed painting her at eighty. Her attractiveness, when I 
first knew her, was tempered by her rigid attitude toward every- 
thing she thought banal in life. She objected to the plays of her 
other great partner in the Fabian Society, Bernard Shaw, and to 
the theatre of Granville Barker, who, in her opinion, brought to the 
stage not a true presentation of a solid English middle class, but the 
artificial creations of his own erotic unease. Authors who harped on 
the mere physical attraction of man for woman and woman for man, 
or who insisted upon the insignificance of the female in any business 
other than sex, irritated her. I once asked her what contemporary 
dramatist she preferred, and she answered promptly, “Galsworthy.” 
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She liked his handling of the vast social drama, to the correction of 
whose injustices she was devoting her life. 

At school I worked more closely with Sidney Webb than with 
Beatrice, who was concentrating on the preparation of a new book. 
But her spirit inspired my efforts to discipline myself, to substantiate 
every ideological position with as much evidence as possible. The 
Fabian Society was founded on the dogma of statistics as on a rock. 
Under the guidance of Sidney Webb, who although Professor of 
Public Administration could always be consulted on other subjects, 
I investigated the influence of British capital in the mine district of 
Rio Tinto, in the south of Spain, where the miners were subjected 
to the most appalling exploitation. 

When my classes were finished I worked in the school’s library. 
Its collection of books and pamphlets on economic and sociological 
subjects, today unique, was even then most impressive. Besides the 
regular courses I attended as many lectures as I could, attracted by 
the presence of a group of young lecturers, some of whom, like 
John Maynard Keynes, Arthur Salter, and Leonard Woolf, I met 
later in international conferences or at the League of Nations. 

The London School of Economics and the Fabian Society—indeed, 
everything the Webbs inspired in the years before World War I— 
stood for the idea that capitalism could be humanized through the 
introduction of adequate laws and the conversion of the ruling 
class to humanitarian socialism. The revolutionary strategy of the 
levellers, of the Marxist leaders and anarchists, preaching class strug- 
gle and direct action, was replaced by a pedagogic strategy that tried 
subtly to win over the adversary to progressive ideas. It was a po- 
litical strategy based on the verb “permeate,” which, in the language 
of that meritorious group of reformers, was the key to the most 
audacious enterprises. 

Parliament and press were “permeated”; ministries and universi- 
ties; the councils of large corporations and the Church. It was an 
early form of “fifth-columnism,” to open the way for ideas of re- 
form. Interpreting “permeate” in my own way and, because of a 
temperamental defect, without the flexibility that persuasive action 
required, I tried to win over to the cause of liberty the ladies of 
the boarding-house in which I lived. This proved to be a sterile task. 
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Devoted to the House of Lords as a bulwark of the aristocracy— 
to belong to which they would have given half the remaining years 
of their lives—and fearing that the new taxes favoured by the social- 
ists would reduce their unearned incomes, the ladies around Bays- 
water were for the Lords and against Lloyd George. 

My days were divided between the school and exploration of the 
poorer areas of London. The contrast between these districts, with 
their strong proletarian flavour, and the richness of the rest of the 
city fascinated me. I stayed in my boarding-house only long enough 
to sleep, have breakfast, and curse the old ladies who struggled to 
make the “nice Spanish boy” into a young British gentleman. I re- 
belled vigorously against the assumption that a person is a real person 
only in the measure that he becomes British. I felt around me, some- 
times in the motherly smiles of the old ladies, sometimes in the sig- 
nificant silence of their elderly husbands, an intolerable pressure to 
cease being myself. In spite of its long tradition of freedom, England 
could not endure to have anybody eat, walk, laugh, move his hands, 
or react to feminine charm differently from the British. 

It made me furious. Britishers strode around Spain, never ceas- 
ing for a single moment to be British, never making the slightest 
effort to learn a word of Spanish or to dress like the Spaniards. No 
one expected them to dress in Sevilla like the sevillanos or to greet 
a beautiful Andalusian in the Barrio de Triana with an “Ole, viva tu 
mare.” | was determined not to give up my personality easily; the 
only concession I made was not to direct my eyes too frequently to 
the only good-looking girl in the boarding-house, who confirmed my 
old conviction, derived from British tourists in Spain, that when an 
English woman is beautiful no one in the world can beat her, and 
when she is ugly, she succeeds triumphantly. 

With my breakfast-table companion I only once had a heated ar- 
gument, and it was not about the social reforms of Lloyd George 
or the barbarity of bullfighting, two subjects we usually discussed in 
philosophic vein, but about a proposal in the press for a law against 
suicide. My tablemate insisted that all that was necessary to abolish 
suicide was to punish it severely. But one becomes a suicide, I re- 
torted, only after one has already killed himself, and the only way 
to apply the law would be to invent a method of restoring suicides 
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to life. Until this was done legislation would be useless. Next morn- 
ing he moved to another table. So I lost my chance of practising 
English from the early hours of the day, but I regained my freedom 
to dip a little piece of bread into my fried egg without arousing 
antagonism by this violent assault on British manners. 

In my arguments with the boarders, native and colonial—the latter 
loved to appear as defenders of the English tradition—I did not deny 
the virtues of the aristocracy and the great role it had played. In- 
deed, one of the first things I noticed in England was the vast dif- 
ference between the British aristocracy and the Spanish, whose pres- 
tige was steadily declining. The British aristocracy, without violence, 
by a continuous and unconquerable attraction, had succeeded in 
grouping around it all the instincts of a race dominated by a will to 
power. As much in domestic as in foreign policy, the upper class 
had known how to avoid the pitfalls that had ruined most aristoc- 
racies. It had the art of appearing to identify itself with the interests 
of the people, although fundamentally exploiting them in the same 
way as does any class whose original power is rooted in possession 
of land. With a fine political instinct, it had refused to be bound 
wholly to any one cause. In the great conflicts of public opinion, it 
had divided itself among contending groups in such a way that 
some great aristocratic name could always be found defending an 
audacious new idea in the domain of religion, in social advance, or 
in politics. 

The principal voice of the aristocracy continued to be its parlia- 
mentary representation in the upper chamber. It was true that, from 
a purely functional point of view, the House of Lords now occu- 
pied second place in the government of the country, but in the eyes 
of the average person, who had not been too contaminated with 
socialism, the Lords were, after the sovereign, the most exalted part 
of the nation, and a man with a title was different from other men. 
If nothing was left of its feudal armoury but the engravings of that 
€ra, its social prestige remained intact. A genial plebeian such as 
Lloyd George had made a mistake in challenging all past preroga- 
tives in the name of the future. He was the self-made man par ex- 
cellence; except for his father, who had been a schoolmaster, all his 
ancestors had been attached to the soil. In the confused classification 
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made by a middle class that lived in reverence of the nobility, he 
was at first absurdly labelled a socialist, when in reality he repre- 
sented and defended that same middle class which repudiated him. 
He had nothing of the socialist—as his disagreement with the Webbs 
on the specific problems of the Poor Law proved. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of the rather reserved attitude of the teaching staff of the 
school, he won the sympathies of a considerable number of the stu- 
dents, especially of the foreigners, whom he fascinated by his vitality 
in that parliamentary struggle. He emerged from a stormy opposi- 
tion attack fresher, younger, and more combative than at the begin- 
ning, his Celtic blood animating him as he joyfully fell upon the 
arguments of an opponent, who tried to cover his retreat by affect- 
ing a gentlemanly disdain. But gentlemanly pretensions did not pre- 
vent the reactionaries from having recourse to the lowest tricks in 
order to discredit the author of the People’s Budget. He was faced 
with the famous Marconi case, in which his purchase of Marconi 
shares on the advice of a director of the company was used in an 
attempt to create a scandal. He showed himself to be above them 
all; and if during his long career he had demonstrated more char- 
acter in regard to political principles and ideas, he would without 
doubt have been the greatest British statesman of the first half of the 
twentieth century. What the second half has in store nobody knows, 
but in the whole range of contemporary Labour leaders, there is no 
one who approaches Lloyd George in talent and combativeness. 
The sympathy of the more moderate progressives went to the 
youngest cabinet minister, whom people were already calling Wins- 
ton. Although fundamentally a Conservative, his fine political in- 
stinct had persuaded Churchill that he had nothing to hope from the 
Joseph Chamberlain protectionists and that his career lay in another 
direction; he joined the Liberal free-traders and accepted their demo- 
cratic program. The first time I heard him speak it was as a vehement 
radical. In his own way he was already the enfant terrible of the 
cabinet—perhaps too brilliant for British taste but most attractive to 
a young continental. He had a good journalistic reputation because 
of his reporting of the Boer War, and he was known as a good 
writer because of his excellent biography of his father. With his 
unusual collars, his round face and pale blue eyes, and his head in- 
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clined to droop, he rather gave me the impression of a clown. That 
first impression returned strongly to my memory when, in October 
1948, I saw a photograph of him leading his favourite little dog Rufus 
on the way to the Conservative party conference at Llandudno, 
where he delivered a speech so full of hatred against Russia that even 
the London Times reprimanded him. 

As often as I could I attended the debates in the House of Com- 
mons. I was attracted by the grandeur of Westminster, which seemed 
to be wrapped in the same grandeur as England itself, and fascinated 
by the severe discipline of the parliamentary sessions, so very differ- 
ent from those of the Spanish legislature. On Saturday evenings | 
went to that free open-air parliament in Hyde Park, where its orators 
spouted about everything human and divine in an atmosphere of 
tolerance, which for me, a Spaniard, had something of the unreal. 

I also followed, as well as a foreign student could, the activities 
of the British Labour party, going to most important public meet- 
ings and even to special conferences, where a letter from Pablo 
Iglesias insured my admission. I used to send him regular letters re- 
porting on the British movement. England was then passing through 
a period of continuous strikes. The mood of the masses was a hun- 
dred times more aggressive than today, and when I recall my ex- 
periences of those years I cannot help thinking that it was the con- 
servative leadership, first of Ramsay MacDonald and later of men 
like Bevin, that has killed this militant spirit. After Barcelona, Lon- 
don was the place where I heard most talk of “direct action.” Among 
the popular leaders were Tom Mann and “Honest John” Burns. My 
Spanish Anarchist friends in London were especially devoted to 
Tom Mann and took me along to hear him preach class war and 
syndicalism. 

In London there was a group of “refugee” Spanish intellectuals. 
They were not like the refugees of thirty years later, driven from 
their country by the terror of the fascist regime. They were volun- 
tary refugees who fled from the mediocrity of the Spanish universi- 
ties and were trying to advance their education by foreign study. 
Most had gone to Germany and France; only a few had come to 
England. They were journalists, writers, and artists who desired to 
renew our old Spanish culture, which had been disconnected from 
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the world by the reactionary isolation of the monarchy and still 
more isolationist attitude of the Catholic Church. 

My intimate friend was a Basque poet, Ramon de Basterra, a rich 
young fellow who used to flirt with socialist ideas, in which he had 
become interested through the works of the Belgian poet Verhaeren. 
Basterra translated him into Spanish and, when we had free time, 
read his excellent versions to me with enthusiasm and delight. In- 
variably on Sunday morning, if the weather was not too horrible, 
the bohemian was transformed into one of the best-dressed dandies 
in London: in silk hat and morning coat he would stroll through 
Hyde Park. He tried hard to convince me that I, too, must have a 
morning coat made and buy a silk hat to keep him company. This 
got us entangled in long arguments about socialism. Basterra main- 
tained that the true socialist ideal was to raise people to the highest 
standard of life and not to resign oneself to a world in which social 
justice meant equality in poverty and misery. When it was raining 
and Hyde Park did not offer a collection of blond beauties, I some- 
times succeeded in taking Basterra to one of the Protestant churches, 
where a progressive preacher discussed politics from a radical angle. 
Basterra would come out swearing about the clergyman’s lack of 
inspiration, his dreary, prosaic language. “Yes,” I would argue with 
him, “but however flat and boring it is, you must recognize that this 
way of educating people is better than Deusto.” Basterra had been 
educated at Deusto, the college in the north of Spain to which rich 
families sent, and now more than ever under Franco continue to 
send, their sons, so that the Jesuits may make of them a sort of 
clerical fifth column, politically and socially, within the Spanish 
community. He and I often compared notes on our experiences in 
religious colleges. By the standards of the Jesuits of Deusto, the 
Augustinian fathers of El Escorial were almost Bolshevik in their 
educational ideas. 

Later Basterra entered the diplomatic service and wrote a couple 
of good books on the prowess of the Spaniards in America; he be- 
came more and more conservative. Nevertheless, I always had a 
feeling of friendship toward him and felt it deeply when he died, 
because of wrong treatment, in a sanatorium for nervous troubles 
to which he had gone during a period of intermittent madness. 
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The intellectual leader of the progressive Spanish group in Lon- 
don was Ramiro de Maeztu, a distinguished journalist who belonged 
to the famous “Generation of ’98.” He had started his career in 
journalism at the time of the colonial disaster that cost Spain her 
last dominions in the New World. It was a rebellious and combative 
generation, extraordinarily critical of all conventional values and 
convinced that, rather than fomenting hatred against American im- 
perialism, the important job was to change from top to bottom a 
national structure that had shown itself incompetent and corrupt. 
While others worked to introduce a new spirit into the university 
or in scientific investigation, Maeztu opened the way for a new type 
of newspaper correspondent. The most successful correspondents 
heretofore had been those who reported from outside the manifesta- 
tions of European life, which an excessively reactionary, clerical cri- 
terion had turned into forbidden fruit. Paris exercised the greatest 
attraction on cloistered Spain; and the most famous correspondent 
in Paris in those days was Gémez Carrillo. He was engaged in the 
parallel roles of giving Spaniards the latest Parisian gossip and of in- 
forming the French about the latest dancers of Spain, or about Span- 
ish performers, such as Raquel Meller, the Jewish singer who de- 
lighted Paris in the early twenties with “La Violetera.” His witty 
and well-written dispatches from Paris established a form of jour- 
nalism designed to deal with everything without ever getting to the 
heart of anything. 
Maeztu took the first step toward serious journalism, which re- 
garded the newspaper not primarily as a party sheet or a medium of 
entertainment but as a mirror of the times. He opposed mere rhe- 
torical appeal and set the British journalist above the Latin as the 
example to be followed. His articles represented an effort to pro- 
vide informatién with critical commentary and gave an impression 
of objectivity and impartiality. In Maeztu this effort was really 
meritorious, because, under the acquired impassive mask of a perfect 
Anglo-Saxon, he was by temperament a biased man. 

Taking seriously his role as ideological conductor of those Span- 
jards in England who subscribed to the new progressive trends, 
Maeztu assigned a function to each. I, as a student at the London 
School of Economics, was one day to become a sort of lesser Lloyd 
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George, who, acting on his orders, would break the feudal ligatures 
of the Spanish economic system and abolish the privileges of the 
nobility and the clergy. His leadership clothed itself in various 
forms; occasionally he would invite us to dine in a fine restaurant, 
which we would normally have considered far too expensive; but 
for the most part he felt called upon to supervise our intellectual de- 
velopment, and he turned his luxurious bachelor establishment into 
a sort of complementary university. 

After a sojourn in Marburg, Germany, where a Spanish group, 
the most distinguished among them being José Ortega y Gasset, had 
decided that Kant was the greatest philosopher of all time, Maeztu 
became a Kantian, throwing aside his former theories. He resolved 
to teach us Kant. As every one of us, including Maeztu himself— 
the only exception being Basterra—had to work during the week, 
the “Kantian University” could hold classes only once a week, and 
then at night. Maeztu explained a theme, discussion followed, and at 
times the arguments became so violent that they threatened to break 
up the group. One of the most excited debates was on the question: 
would Kantism not gain by the injection of a certain amount of 
militant and fighting spirit? Maeztu favoured this, but another of the 
group, a former naval officer whom Norman Angell’s book The 
Great Illusion had won to the ideal of pacifism, strongly resisted the 
attempt to add the stripes of a Prussian sergeant to the glories of 
the Kénigsberg philosopher. Maeztu was enraged at the simple at- 
titude taken by Angell’s disciple, and he strained his own argument 
by saying that Kant would have been a greater man if, in addition 
to having written The Critique of Pure Reason, he had been a good 
shot with the revolver. 

The dictator often emerged from Maeztu’s artificial liberalism, 
and this was later to attach him to Primo de Rivera’s government. 
He was the author of the famous doctrine of Hispanidad (Spanish- 
ness), a theory duly used by Franco in his propaganda throughout 
Spanish America against the Allied nations to further his “Blue 
Empire.” Maeztu’s Catholicism—a conversion of later years—took on 
the same militant quality, because the characteristic common to 
his every attitude was passion and arbitrariness. At the beginning of 
the Spanish War he was shot in a Madrid jail, where he had been de- 
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tained with other monarchists and reactionaries, in one of those ter- 
rible explosions of the partisan spirit which the republican govern- 
ment still lacked the authority fully to prevent. 

The only one of our group excluded from the Kantian teaching 
was an incorrigible bohemian who called himself “Amberes el 
Luchador” (Amberes the Wrestler). He was a student of philosophy, 
and later, I believe, became professor of philosophy in a Spanish- 
American university. He was the only one among us with any real 
right to take part in the discussions. But, after the unfortunate con- 
clusion of a great love affair in London, Maeztu became an in- 
transigent moralist and could not forgive Amberes for his irregular 
life. Not being admitted to the classes, Amberes stood patiently in 
front of Maeztu’s house every week, or, in winter, walked up and 
down the street for a couple of hours after the bars had closed, wait- 
ing for us to tell him what had been said. Basterra was usually the 
person charged with passing on the night’s conclusions and the 
Kantian philosophy Maeztu had learned in three months’ attendance 
at Professor Cohen’s classes at the University of Marburg. This ex- 
position reached Amberes embellished with additions that sprang 
from Basterra’s active imagination. Some nights I took sides with 
Amberes in protest against Maeztu’s dictatorship, taking him off to 
supper and remaining with him until the others came from the con- 
ference. When Maeztu found out about this, his hatred of Amberes 
increased; he was prepared to hold him to blame if, because of my 
occasional participation in his far from regular life, Spain should 
lose a financial expert of my extraordinary capabilities. 

Life and my passion for journalism dispelled the idea of my be- 
coming, if not Chancellor of the Exchequer in accordance with 
Maeztu’s plan, at least Professor of Economics in a Spanish uni- 
versity. But I owed to the School of Economics and my year in 
London the achievement of having learned to keep the anarchistic 
imagination of a Spaniard under relatively severe discipline. With a 
clear intuition that it was precisely this which I most needed, I de- 
cided to finish my studies in Germany. I chose Leipzig because, dur- 
ing a trip with Basterra to Berlin, I had realized that in Berlin I 
Should be confronted with the same problem I had solved in Paris 
by Tunning away: more amusement than work. 














IV. Germany, 1913 


tion of her Army, a modern technique, and a discipline superior 

to that of her enemies—succeeded in subjugating her rivals to the 
north, east, and south. The unity of Germany had been achieved, and 
in the very heart of Europe there arose a compact mass sure of its su- 
periority and strength and determined to conquer and maintain its 
hegemony on the Continent. It was a unity very different from that 
dreamed of by the progressives of that brave revolutionary year 
1848. The ideal of unity in 1848 had called for the participation on 
a basis of liberty and democracy of all the peoples of Central 
Europe, eastward to the very frontier where Russian czarist reac- 
tion ruled. That democratic union was to be constructed from base 
to summit with the people, the masses, as the decisive element. The 
unity of blood and iron forged under the harsh fist of Bismarck was 
quite the opposite, being built from above, or, to state it better, 
solely on top, through the alliances of princes, and imposed on the 
people as a gift of divine origin. To achieve this was to destroy the 
dream of 1848 and its message of liberty. 

Every shadow of participation by the people in the affairs of 
state was palpably artificial. The legislature was, in fact, a deliberat- 
ing body in which the Chancellor of the Reich and his ministers, 
with a chorus of deputies, could meet together on occasion in a 
convenient place. The discussions might take an impassioned turn, 
giving the impression of something spontaneous and alive, but 
essential decisions always remained subject to the whim of the Lord 
of all the Germans—the Kaiser. 

Coming from England, where Parliament was the supreme reality 
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T THREE successful wars Prussia—supported by the iron organiza- 
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in politics, I felt myself in rebellion against that farce. At the London 
School we had educated ourselves by holding our own “sessions of 
Parliament,” in which we students served as members from various 
constituencies and debated proposals then under discussion in the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords. At the University of 
Leipzig, in the official courses and in discussions with my German 
companions, I denied, with a profusion of facts and comparisons 
with British parliamentary reality, that the Reichstag possessed the 
quality of a true legislature. 

It was in this social order, rigidly framed in a hierarchical feudal 
conception, that Germany’s industrial development took place. In 
Upper Silesia and the Ruhr were the two basic requisites—coal and 
iron—for winning a front place among the industrial countries of 
Europe. Production increased from year to year, and in turn pro- 
moted the development of all collateral economic activities, includ- 
ing transport and trade; the latter, as it grew, sought new markets 
for the products of a people capable of putting the same emotional 
intensity into work as into war. The Lebensraum theory—which 


under Hitler was to reach absurd proportions—was already arous- 
ing the instinct of expansion and the greed for colonies to feed the 
colossal furnace. 


At first the attempts were cautious and in territories not disputed 
by other great powers, but before long German expansion began 
to touch sensitive territory; and when the first resistance was shown 
by other nations, who considered their old privileges threatened, 
the German colonial party changed the commercial traveller’s dust- 
coat for a naval uniform and made itself increasingly unbearable. 

The Army was no longer enough—Germany needed her Fleet. 
In the first boarding-house in which I lived after my arrival in 
Germany, in the room of my landlady—an impossible woman, half 
Sergeant and half godmother, who immediately took on the task of 
disciplining me—the Kaiser's portrait was hung beside the vast 
beard of Admiral von Tirpitz, as a sort of declaration that, as his 
beard was double that of any English admiral, so one day the Ger- 
man Fleet would be double the size of the British Navy. 

The weak resistance in the Reichstag against the creation of a 
Fleet, which must lead fatally to a conflict with England, was easily 
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overruled. Amid the clamorous rejoicing of a population inflamed 
by the speeches of the colonial party, ship after ship was launched. 
English diplomacy quietly took account of the threat and proceeded 
to readjust itself and to ready its pawns to meet any sudden move 
on the part of a rival too proud of his strength. The relations be- 
tween the powers were changing. Against the Triple Alliance under 
German direction was formed the Entente Cordiale, the result of an 
understanding between France and Russia—the former seeing the 
Germanic vanguard advance toward Morocco, the latter observing 
that an arm was reaching out toward the Balkans and Asia Minor 
through ambitious enterprises such as the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, in 
which economic and military expansion went side by side. 

The romantic temperament of Wilhelm II drove him impatiently 
to take short cuts in a policy of domination, which, under a more 
balanced monarch, could have pursued a safer course. But, for some- 
one like me, living the life of a young German, it was clear that if 
the Kaiser drove the Army and the people toward adventure, the 
Army and the people in their turn impelled the Kaiser more and 
more to play the part of the enfant terrible of Europe. 

A British friendship had put me in contact with an old Leipzig 
military family whose head, Colonel von Stein, was one of the most 
extreme among the Prussian diehards. The colonel was retired, and 
now the idol of the family was the son, Lieutenant von Stein. All 
of them had undergone sacrifices, restrictions, and austerity so that 
the heir to the military glory of the house could cut a brilliant so- 
cial dash, spending in his very distinguished regiment more money 
than the rest of the family together. The von Steins were ruined 
aristocrats, first through the father and then through the son. To get 
extra money they kept an open table, which avoided the boarding- 
house label; some six to ten people were admitted for luncheon and 
dinner on payment of a sum that enabled the family to live gratis 
and to devote the pension and modest paternal income to the per- 
sonal expenses of their little Kronprinz. In my case, the pretext af- 
forded me an opportunity to practise the German language. Jews 
and people from the Balkans were naturally excluded, but a Spaniard 
who was the son of a general fitted perfectly into the picture. 

The lady who introduced me to the family had warned me 
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never to say anything that might wound the monarchial and ultra- 
conservative feelings of the von Steins and their guests. And so, dur- 
ing the months I ate there—until I learned all I wanted to know of 
the intimate way of thinking of these upper-class Germans and the 
company became unbearable—I maintained my role of a young man 
almost exclusively interested in literary questions. To perfect my 
knowledge of the language I read the classics fairly widely, and I 
was able to hold as erudite a conversation as one could wish on 
Schiller, the favourite poet of the romantic and ugly Fraulein von 
Stein, without any restriction other than that of my still limited 
vocabulary. Hence they talked without any reserve, assuming that 
a Spaniard who took so much trouble to learn so different and diffi- 
cult a language must feel for everything German, beginning with 
Kaiser and Army, an unbounded admiration. 

For the von Steins and their circle the two organizations, besides 
the Army, that most faithfully represented the German soul and 
the national spirit were the Flottenverein (Naval Association) and the 
Alldeutsche Verband (All-German League), the word of whose 
president, Dr. Clas, was gospel in after-dinner discussions. The two 
organizations had a slogan in common: Freiheit der Meere (Freedom 
of the Seas). And although France naturally would receive her 
chastisement when the great hour came, poor Marianne, with her 
falling population and her demoralization, her political scandals and 
her cancan, was not an enemy worthy of Germany. On the other 
hand, proud England was. 

My host’s only anxiety—because of his age the old colonel was 
the one who spoke most and the one who paid least attention to 
the presence of an inexperienced foreigner—was that the right mo- 
ment might be allowed to pass and the Kaiser, in his generosity, 
be deceived by the perverse British diplomacy incarnated in the 
“great actor” Sir Edward Grey. For von Stein one such moment had 
already been allowed to pass—in 1911. He described to us how, 
when he had only a couple of months more of active service, he 
was actually marching on Paris at the head of his regiment. France 
had been recognized as the power to police Morocco, and in 1911, 
by virtue of her right, inaugurated the Fez Railway. Germany re- 
acted by sending a gunboat to Morocco. For some days Berlin 
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lived through the emotions of war. But politics intervened, and— 
here von Stein sadly lowered his voice, weighing every word, for 
in the depths of his heart he did not forgive the Kaiser his weak- 
ness—Germany obtained an indemnity in the Congo and ended by 
accepting the French Protectorate over Morocco. 

One day von Stein revealed to a group of table companions 
gathered around his armchair that a young Privatdozent (graduate 
teacher), whose face was covered with duelling scars, and who wore 
a moustache more aggressive than the Kaiser’s, had forgotten where 
he was and uttered a blasphemy. What had aroused the indignation 
of the Privatdozent was the news that the Chancellor of the Reich 
and some of his ministers were in favour of accepting Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal to reach an agreement on the question of the Fleet. 
The nationalist extremists were suspicious of Prince Lichnowsky, 
German ambassador in London. He was branded a pacifist and sus- 
pected of influencing elements close to the Emperor so that the lat- 
ter might fall into the trap and abandon the full program of the 
Flottenverein. The proposal was in fact an old one: a ratio of six- 
teen ships to ten, which if accepted would have ended the competi- 
tive building of new principal ships and thus eased international 
tension. 

The Privatdozent’s worries were unnecessary. Negotiations broke 
down and new impulse was given to the armaments race. The pre- 
vious year’s budget for the Army had been considerably increased. 
This year the effectives were again increased. The opposing coali- 
tion replied with similar measures. That year’s correspondence be- 
tween Grey and Paul Cambon, France’s ambassador to London, 
shows a clear realization on the part of the French of the need to 
prepare for any eventuality. 

In Moscow, too, account was taken of the increasing danger: 
the Army’s strength was raised to 2,320,000 men. But among Ger- 
mans there was only contempt for the Russian Army; they were 
counting upon revolution in the event that Russia entered a Euro- 
pean war. I well remember many of the leading articles and com- 
mentaries of those days: the tendency to include Russian revolution 
as an extra card in the German hand, coming from conservative 
sources, was a sort of anticipation of “National Socialism” and of 
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the plan of the German General Staff in the years between the two 
world wars to make an arrangement with Russia against the West. 
For many Germans this idea still holds its original attraction. 

Signs of an approaching conflict multiplied. One day the irritation 
would appear in Russia, which would protest nomination, on Tur- 
key’s request, of the German General Liman von Sanders as instruc- 
tor of the Turkish Army. Another day, from the West, would come 
the news that France had introduced three years’ military service. 
Yet each storm passed; war did not break out. Little by little peo- 
ple, and I myself, became accustomed to this situation, and my final 
liberation from the tyranny of the von Stein table relieved me 
slightly of the expectation of an immediate conflict. Life in Ger- 
many in the year 1913 was abundant and easy, especially for the 
business and upper classes. As in France under Louis Philippe, the 
watchword “Enrich yourself” caused international frictions to be 
submerged in an abolute certainty that Deutschland would always 
be iiber Alles. 

Yet behind the brilliant outer aspect of that society—with its com- 
fortable though not always beautiful middle-class houses, its im- 
posing avenues and squares—social problems grew sharper as Ger- 
many’s rapid industrial development brought into being a numerous 
and active proletariat. 

Among the courses I took at the university was one on the history 
of socialism, communism, and anarchism; in addition I went to as 
many socialist meetings as possible and followed with passionate in- 
terest the struggle between a triumphant bourgeoisie and a proletar- 
iat that had come from the womb thereof. The bourgeoisie increased, 
but so also did the Sozialdemokratie—the Social-Democratic move- 
ment—which had clarified its internal ideological ideas and built a 
compact organization. For a Spaniard the iron discipline that made 
the socialist party seem like a wing of the Army was at times ex- 
cessive. In parades, for example, we foreign students, especially the 
Russians, would be severely rebuked by some Social-Democratic 
functionary for getting out of line to chat among ourselves. Never- 
theless, because of its doctrinal content, the Sozialdemokratie was 
an invaluable school. With the supporters of Lassalle and Marx 
united against the anti-socialist laws of Bismarck, the common front 
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remained intact, although, within it, Left and Right took different 
positions in discussing concrete problems. This was especially true 
that year in the debates on the general political strike as an instru- 
ment of the working class to oppose war. Usually the Rightist tend- 
ency prevailed. 

Marching shoulder to shoulder, the Sozialdemokratie and the trade 
unions had been able in recent years to make considerable gains in 
the field of social legislation: the regulation of hours of work, wage 
scales, insurance for old age, and so forth. The socialists were rep- 
resented in the Reichstag and, within the parliamentary limits already 
noted, could make their voice heard. It was a legal party enamoured 
of its position within the established order. Forgetting the warning 
cry of Friedrich Engels that “Legality kills us!” the party believed 
that through parliamentary action, trade-union activity, and the de- 
velopment of.a powerful co-operative movement it could follow a 
clear road toward the achievement of its ends. 

Eduard Bernstein had spent some time in England, where he had 
breathed the atmosphere of British Labour, profoundly pragmatic 
and evolutionary. On his return he had given to labour thought a 
doctrinal formulation and reinforced it with arguments and economic 
data as only a German can, compounding a perfectly articulated, 
solid theory under the name of “Revisionism.” His introduction of 
this theory into the German socialist movement unleashed an acute 
polemic in the party, the first serious controversy since peace had 
been made between Lassallists and Marxists. It went on for years, 
filling the press, party meetings, and conferences: on one side were 
the veteran leaders, Bebel, Kautsky, Molkenbuhr, Ledebour, faith- 
ful to the old revolutionary line; on the other side was the Revision- 
ist group, which had very intelligent representatives such as David, 
Schippel, and Quessel. The differences had become more intense as 
the Revisionists adopted a more and more patriotic attitude, seduced 
by the growth of Germany as a nation and by her apparently bril- 
liant future. The majority of the party, under Kautsky, however, 
remained faithful to its pacifist tradition. 

The International Socialist Congress of 1909, held in Basle, was 
concerned principally with the problems of war. The radicals took 
a definite position against the bourgeoisie, threatening revolution 
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should war break out. Hugo Haase—who when war became a reality 
was to lead a group of independent anti-war socialists—expressed 
himself in a particularly threatening way, while the Sozialpatrioten 
(Social Patriots), as they were called, decided to move over to the 
government’s side if the Kaiser should find himself compelled to 
draw the sword in defence of the superior German civilization. 

While Bernstein led the Right wing of German socialism and 
Kautsky the Centre, the extreme Left was represented by Rosa Lux- 
emburg and Karl Liebknecht. In Leipzig they had the most im- 
portant paper, the Leipziger Volkszeitung. It was my favourite 
journal. Quite apart from its political tendency, it was the best- 
written German socialist publication, interesting and lively. It was in 
revolt against far-reaching reformism, and against the comfortable 
theory of a peaceful passage from one economic order to another, 
which was taking hold of the party. This theory spread as the party’s 
representation in the Reichstag increased and as socialist professors 
and writers came to be accepted in bourgeois circles. With both 
ideological conviction and literary grace Rosa Luxemburg ruthlessly 
analysed “parliamentary and trade-union cretinism,” to use a favour- 
ite expression of hers, in the light of Marxist teachings and the im- 
mediate trend of German policy, and beseeched the proletariat to 
depend upon its own strength in the decisive struggle that lay ahead. 
Maintaining without demagogy that parliamentary positions were 
useful, Rosa Luxemburg did not regard these positions as a solu- 
tion; they were merely bases for wider socialist activity and a 
platform for education and propaganda. The Leipziger Volkszei- 
tung, brilliantly edited by Franz Mehring, historian of the German 
socialist movement and a first-class polemical writer, was the only 
German periodical able to expose the play behind the forces press- 
ing toward war. 

Rosa Luxemburg was born in the Polish district of Lublin on 
March 5, 1870, the daughter of a Jewish timber merchant. While 
still very young she joined the revolutionary movement; in 1899, 
threatened with deportation to Siberia, she fled to Switzerland, 
where she spent several years studying at the University of Zurich 
and taking part in the Swiss workers’ movement. After spending a 
year in France, reading and making personal contact with the lead- 
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ing men of the French socialist movement, she decided to emigrate 
to Germany. There was some difficulty about getting German citi- 
zenship, so she entered into a purely formal marriage with a certain 
Gustav Liibeck. In addition to making her legally German, this gave 
her some protection against the police, who were always chasing 
Russian revolutionaries. This system of political marriages was a 
useful device in the revolutionary movement, One made an arrange- 
ment with a man or woman—divorced, widowed, or single, as the 
case might be—who shared the same political convictions or was a 
liberal who wished to render this service to the movement. After 
such a marriage a friendship was maintained, if worth while, or each 
went his or her own way. 

Physically Rosa Luxemburg did not fit the role of heroine. She 
had a small, badly proportioned body, legs too short for the torso, 
and she limped slightly because of a hip disease contracted as a child. 
Her features were strong and typically Jewish. Her forehead was 
high and well shaped; her thin lips marked a line of deep melancholy. 
Her eyes were big and black and alive—the most beautiful thing 
about her face. Her voice was of exceptional timbre and powerful, 
a clear voice that carried to the farthest corner of a huge hall. She 
knew the German language perfectly, and her slight Polish accent, 
which she retained to the end of her life, merely gave more char- 
acter and attraction to her speech, She was a formidable orator and 
a conversationalist without equal, capable of discussing the most triv- 
ial topics with charm and wit, which always attracted a group around 
her. In general she was rather reserved with adults but affection- 
ate and patient with children. She spent hours on end with the 
youngsters of her comrades, playing with them as if they were her 
own. She had considerable artistic talent: a self-portrait bears wit- 
ness to her ability as a painter. Her first article for a periodical, a 
commentary on May Day, was returned: to her because in her en- 
thusiasm she had unwittingly written it in verse. 

A unique woman-there has been no other like her in the revolu- 
tionary movement—she impressed even her political enemies, the 
Right-wing socialists, who feared and at the same time admired her. 
Writing forty years later, Vandervelde recorded the impression 
created when she made her first appearance at the International Con- 
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gress at Zurich in 1893: “Rosa, twenty-three years old at the time, 
was quite unknown outside one or two socialist groups in Germany 
and Poland. . . . I can see her now: how she rose from among the 
delegates and stood on a chair to make herself better heard. Small, 
and looking very frail in a summer dress that cleverly concealed 
her physical defects, she represented her cause with such magnet- 
ism that she won the majority of the Congress at once.” 

She was irresistible. Her comrades have told how one day, at a 
meeting in Berlin in 1907, the Inspector of Police, who was there 
to insure order, forgot his official status and applauded furiously. 
Rosa sent him a note: “It is a pity that a man as sensible as you 
should be in the police, but it would be a greater pity if the police 
should lose so human an example. Be careful to conform, and don’t 
applaud any more.” She rarely used notes; while she spoke she would 
walk from one side of the platform to the other. She surpassed her- 
self when she had to face as challenger a typical intellectual who 
wished to display his knowledge of philosophy, economics, or psy- 
chology before the working class, generally also taking a reformist 
attitude. Then she would be inflexible, she who, when a working- 
man got up to contradict her, showed infinite patience in explaining 
her point of view. She could, when she wished, use a terrible irony. 
Without any false demagogy, without ever mentioning her de- 
votion to socialism and her willingness to die for its ideas, she won 
those who heard her by her sincerity and revolutionary conviction. 
Her intimate relationship with the workers’ movement in Leipzig 
contributed most toward making that city the principal centre of the 
German socialist Left. And it was one of the reasons for my attach- 
ment to the city. 


A transformation so profound as that which was taking place in 
the economic and social structure of Germany could not fail to 
revolutionize the spiritual life of the country and to affect the sci- 
ences as well, in which the work of investigators such as Einstein, 
Planck, and Willstadter marked a great step forward. In the domain 
of philosophy Germany was foremost in Europe. 

Literature, the theatre, and particularly poetry were also revital- 
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ized. Since Germany’s greatest era—that of Goethe and Schiller— 
German culture had been degenerating, becoming more and more 
snallow and routine. There was a mixture of pseudo-history in the 
theatre, in which the heroes were the monarchs of the old Holy Ro- 
man Empire or the various Hohenzollerns. Alternating with these 
historical productions were the conventional comedies of love and 
intrigue in the style of Sardou but without the subtlety of the French. 
With the rise of an active, conscious proletariat, the theatre and lyric 
poetry were infused with new life. 

Because I had not completely mastered the German language, I 
always read plays before going to see them, and the experience 
was soon to serve me well. When I had to earn my living as a teacher 
of Spanish, I imparted the secret to my pupils: to read a prose play 
is one of the most practical ways of learning a foreign language, be- 
cause of the dialogue. When its richness of language made a work 
difficult, as in some of Hauptmann’s plays, I studied it thoroughly 
and ruined my copies by writing the literal translation in the margins; 
and I would take the text with me to the theatre. I went several 
times to see the drama in which Hauptmann depicted the misery of 
the Silesian weavers of 1830; this and the German version of Gorki’s 
Lower Depths and a dramatic adaptation of a work by Zola, pro- 
duced for workers, were my favourites. Later my interest included 
the whole modern German theatre: Frank Wedekind, a cynical 
scoffer, who with a mastery of grotesque language and a daring 
technique described the sexual hunger and degeneration of a bour- 
geoisie that outwardly presented itself as immune to all vice; Karl 
Sternheim, who enjoyed parading for us with a fresh humour the 
representatives of a society that took itself too seriously; Georg 
Kaiser, who in epigrammatic language exposed the greed and waste 
of the capitalist bourgeoisie, insatiable in its desire to accumulate 
wealth but incapable of extracting a true satisfaction from the wealth 
acquired. 

From the standpoint of production and acting the Leipzig thea- 
tres lacked the stature of those of Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, but 
the repertory was wide and included the modern classics. The avant- 
garde was represented by a talented poet, Berthold Viertel, who in 
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a private theatre and at the head of his own company produced 
works by new authors, such as Herbert Eulenberg, for which the 
stage of conventional theatres was practically inaccessible. 

It was in lyric poetry, however, that the revolt against old forms 
and stodgy bourgeois morality found its most original expression— 
in the works of four authors who gave a new impulse to modern 
German poetry. There was Liliencron, who had died a few years 
earlier but whose influence was still strongly felt. There were the two 
enthusiasts of Nietzsche and his theory of the superman—Richard 
Dehmel and Stefan George: the first deep and mystical, seeking his 
proper ego through continual controversy with the external world, 
the second, distant and aristocratic, determined to differentiate him- 
self from the multitude, solemn as the priest of an old religion, and 
singing in verses unexcelled in contemporary German the triumph 
of the superman over the mediocrity of average, normal existence. 
And finally Rilke-whom I knew and admired beyond all the rest. 

The cultural revival expressed itself less strongly in the plastic 
arts. Neither the exhibitions of that period nor the pictures of rep- 
resentative contemporary painters to be seen in the museums have 
left any passionate memory. But in music the Germans continued to 
maintain the outstanding position that had been theirs for centuries. 
In Richard Strauss the tradition turned in a new direction. His sym- 
phonic poems and operas, full of colour and modernity, were one of 
the great attractions of the season and brought to Leipzig many 
musical enthusiasts and foreign students. Most of the young people 
who lived at my new boarding-house—much more amusing and 
friendly than the old feudal residence of the von Steins—were study- 
ing music, and among them were two charming English sisters, for 
whose smiles we all competed. That was the only period in my life 
during which I went regularly to concerts. I learned to enjoy Strauss 
apd Reger, the most classic of the new musicians, and the vastly ef- 
fective productions of Gustav Mahler, which made the hall vibrate 
with their grandeur. 

The federal structure of the Reich was accompanied by decen- 
tralization in the field of scientific and artistic activities, and this 
Provoked a healthy competition between the states, each prince 
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concerned that his should have the best opera, the best theatre, the 
best orchestra. A generation of fine conductors was trained—Furt- 
wangler, Bruno Walter, Kleiber, Busch, and others. In Leipzig Ar- 
thur Nikisch was the musical idol, and whatever might be my eco- 
nomic situation or engagements, I never missed a concert in the 
famous Gewandhaus when he was conducting. He was for the peo- 
ple of Leipzig what Toscanini became for New Yorkers. 

Leipzig itself had a great attraction for me. It was an industrial 
city, but with old sections and narrow streets, which the heavy 
style of the new-rich German architecture had not invaded. The 
city was divided into two parts: Die Altstadt, or Old City, centre of 
commercial life, like the City of London, and the residential part, 
containing the Imperial High Court of Justice, the Gewandhaus 
(Clothworkers’ Hall), and the Augustusplatz, one of the biggest 
squares in Germany, with the General Post Office and the New 
Theatre. Farther out there were thirteenth-century churches, the 
Rathaus (Guild Hall) dating from the sixteenth century, and the 
university, founded in the fifteenth century when Leipzig was spirit- 
ually ahead of all other German cities, where Leibnitz taught and 
through whose lecture halls passed such stars of German literature 
as Lessing and Klopstock. 

All this combined to keep me in a state of intellectual and per- 
sonal excitement very different from that of my year in London. The 
social struggle, the spectacle of a nation overflowing with an ir- 
resistible force of expansion, art, literature, and the human mass—all 
were in sharp contrast with the English and with my own people. 
The first New Year’s Eve, December 31, 1913, that I spent in Ger- 
many was for me an unforgettable festival, the only bacchanalia of 
gigantic dimensions in which I remember ever having participated. 
After having supper with friends, I pretended to be momentarily in- 
disposed in order to leave them. I had saved up a good pocketful of 
marks for that night and I decided to venture out alone into the 
midst of the human whirlpool. I visited several lively establishments 
and finally ended up in the biggest dance hall in Leipzig, a build- 
ing of three stories, each with its private boxes and its orchestra. 
No people could more directly enjoy—without any obstacle of good 
taste and in a brotherhood free of restraint—its happiness of a few 
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hours. Without knowing it, I was sharing the last gay New Year's 
Eve that Germany would celebrate for a long time. 

In this manner the German nation entered the year 1914, a year 
of destiny, in which all her material and spiritual wealth was to be 
flung on the table and played on one card: world domination. 








V. War or Peace 


HEN the new term opened my German was good enough 
W for me to derive real benefit from my studies. I was also 
working seriously in one of the seminars on political sci- 
ence. There were few Spanish students in Leipzig. Young intellec- 
tuals who had come to Germany to carry on their philosophic studies 
chose universities whose schools of philosophy were more popular. 
Ortega y Gasset had gone to Marburg, where two famous profes- 
sors, Hermann Cohen and Gerhard Natorp, gave the Neo-Kantian 
school its great prestige. Some had preferred more modern schools, 
where rising stars such as Edmund Husserl, with his suggestive theory 
of phenomenology, attracted students from all parts of Europe. 
There was continual contact among Spaniards in the various German 
universities, they formed a group that one day was to exercise a 
considerable influence in modernizing the Spanish university. There 
was the philosopher Morente, who ended his life as a priest, the 
economist Agustin Vifiuales, who became Minister of Public Fi- 
nance in the Azajfia cabinet before the outbreak of the Spanish War; 
the professors of political law, Fernando de los Rios, during the 
Spanish War our ambassador in Washington, and Manuel Pedroso, 
who was later chargé d’affaires in Moscow; the physician and physi- 
ologist Juan Negrin, Prime Minister during the War, the jurist Leo- 
polde Palacios, and the historian and art critic Manuel Cossio, whose 
studies on E] Greco made him world famous. We of Leipzig were 
the most insignificant of that distinguished company, but the fact 
that nobody remembered about us reduced the temptation to pass 
the greater part of our time among compatriots and thus contributed 
toward a quicker mastery of German. 
66 
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Our isolation was only relative, however. Berlin could be reached 
by express train in two to three hours, and Dresden, one of the most 
important centres of art and the theatre, in an hour and a half. We 
were within half an hour of the beautiful mountains of Saxony and 
the Béhmerwald, entrance to Bohemia, which in those days still be- 
longed to Austria. Or one could travel quickly to the university city 
of Halle and find in the Harz Mountains a compensation for the 
arid surroundings of Leipzig, where there were more smokestacks 
than trees. 

Leipzig had no reason to envy any other German university. Phi- 
losophy was represented by the great figure of Wilhelm Wundt, 
founder of experimental psychology. His Institute had a world-wide 
reputation, and his courses were taken by many graduates who came 
from other parts of Europe and from Asia and America. Advancing 
from the naturalist school, Wundt had developed an ample philo- 
sophic system, which continued the great German tradition of ideal- 
ism as represented by Kant and Fichte. On that basis he had launched 
with youthful enthusiasm into the systematic elaboration of a psy- 
chology of peoples, and this course appealed to me particularly since 
it was more in consonance with my interest in political and 
social problems. But the professors who had influenced my going to 
Leipzig were the economist Karl Biicher, whose recently published 
Arbeit und Rhythmus (Work and Rhythm) had attracted wide at- 
tention, and the historian Karl Lamprecht, whose teaching empha- 
sized the social basis of history. 

The remainder of the faculty did equal honour to the university, 
and the seminar system offered the professor the opportunity to 
work with a limited number of students and to give personal atten- 
tion to those who showed most capacity and application. The semi- 
nar also allowed the student to become intimate with his special 
professors, and frequently genuine friendships developed. Despite 
the strict discipline and formality of German universities, professors 
did from time to time invite groups of picked students to lunch or 
dinner in their homes. 

It was an atmosphere in every sense conducive to work, but it 
also had its disagreeable and irritating aspects. Students followed the 
classical custom of dividing themselves into associations, each wear- 
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ing its couleur, that is, its caps and ribbons; and this created certain 
social distinctions between privileged and poor students, though 
less than in other universities, where real caste systems existed. 
Leipzig had “corporations” for students from the feudal or money 
aristocracy, others for middle-class students, others for those unable to 
enjoy any privileges not included in their fees for tuition, room, and 
board. It was not unlike the fraternity system in American colleges. 
The one thing that placed everyone on the same democratic level 
was the custom of duelling! Representatives of the different corpora- 
tions, nominated by their boards, fought with sabres to prove their 
courage, and they took special care that their facial scars should 
remain as an indelible record of their heroism. Some faces—not 
models of beauty in the first place—became repugnant with stitched- 
up scars and looked like meat mangled in the carving. In the taverns 
would take place the initiation into the corporation of those students 
who had just entered the university. Each first-term freshman was 
given an older student as his chief and was obliged to do as he was 
told without hesitation. The first proof of obedience usually con- 
sisted in having to drink all the beer the older student ordered— 
until half a dozen youths would be stretched out on the floor mu- 
tually assisting one another to vomit. 

On the whole, though, a hierarchical ritual, which established 
the most formal relations between students who had been there 
for some terms and those recently incorporated, was rigidly ob- 
served. Sometimes upper-classmen instigated a new student to 
provoke some other student, generally a foreigner. One day, on 
leaving a class, a blond youngster who looked as if he had just been 
released from his mother’s apron strings came up to me with an 
attitude of provocation. I brushed him aside and said, “My child, I 
have no time today for games, and if it is not a matter of games, I 
prefer to deal with your chief.” I found out who the chief was and 
followed him to a tavern. I went up to his table and addressed him 
rudely in correct German, and we exchanged blows, but as I did 
not belong to any association and, furthermore, already had the 
reputation of being a socialist, he refused me the honour of meeting 
him in a formal duel. 

Even more odious than this childish barbarity was the prevalent 
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anti-Semitism. Coming from Spain, where it scarcely existed, and 
from England, where Jews were ministers and lords of the realm, I 
was disagreeably impressed. From time immemorial hatred of the 
Jews has poisoned the German soul, even that of the greatest Ger- 
mans; writers and scholars were rare who, in their heart of hearts, did 
not harbour some anti-Semitic feeling. Under the Second Empire 
this latent tendency took an acute political form. From the time 
of Bernhard Forster, Nietzsche’s brother-in-law, who went off to 
Paraguay to found a German nationalist colony, the poison had 
been spreading through the fields of culture. It was a complex senti- 
ment with varied causes. On the one hand there was the eternal 
German desire to lord it over somebody, to feel superior to a racial 
minority, which at that time had neither the strength nor the courage 
to defend itself. On the other hand Germans found in anti-Semitism 
a sort of alibi, a means of diverting the attention of the masses 
toward the exploitation of one group only~the Jewish merchant, 
boss, and banker—thus absolving the Christian capitalist of blame. 
But, above all else, anti-Semitism was a form of Germanic self- 
delusion, a crude and unscientific satisfaction in feeling purely Ger- 
man, uncontaminated by the blood of a people accustomed to cen- 
turies of humiliation. 

This propaganda was carried out with characteristic Germanic 
pedantry, which exalted anti-Semitism into a theory and a science. 
To this end was also recruited a libellous journalism, interested 
only in making money, an anticipation by twenty years of the Stir- 
mer of the Hitlerite period. There were reviews, such as the Hammer, 
published by a certain Fritsch, and professional anti-Semitic agitators 
who openly advocated in their program the extermination of the 
Jews. On the whole, however, anti-Semitism was still latent rather 
than overt and brutal; the greater part of both bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat remained relatively immune. Jewish actors and actresses 
were honoured and enjoyed great popularity; actually Jews were 
excluded only from the higher ranks of the Army and from certain 
aristocratic circles, which, for that matter also rejected the un- 
moneyed bourgeoisie. 

Apart from the university and its intense artistic and theatrical 
activity, Leipzig had two unique features: its market and its print- 
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ing and typographical plants. The Marktplatz, where, since the 
Middle Ages, German and Slav traders had met, had a history that 
attracted me so much that I thought of writing my thesis on the 
origins of trade, taking as point of departure Leipzig and its famous 
fair. The district of printing and publishing houses almost formed a 
city in itself and brought to Leipzig many authors, who came to dis- 
cuss their plans with their publishers. There were no real “literary” 
cafés frequented by groups of authors resident in the city, such as 
the bohemian Café des Westens in Berlin. The nearest approach was 
the Café Merkur, sufficiently exciting for me. Outwardly it was 
a middle-class coffeehouse, but it attracted Leipzig’s poets, journal- 
ists, and actors, and there I made the acquaintance of a young writer 
who soon was to be well known in Germany and in the United 
States—Franz Werfel. His first book of poems, just published, had 
created a minor revolution. He was in his early twenties, but already 
had a deep faith in his poetic mission and an extraordinary literary 
culture, which came from his occupation as well as from inclination. 
The son of a middle-class family, his father had insisted that he 
should have a profession with a more certain income than could be 
earned from poetry. They reached a sort of compromise by finding 
him a post as publishers’ reader in the firm of Kurt Wolff. 

In the Café Merkur, to which I went because the most important 
newspapers and periodicals of the world were available there, one 
could sit reading for hours at the cost of a couple of cups of coffee. 
Werfel’s table was the centre of interest among the young people. 
He was then entirely absorbed in his adaptation of Euripides’ The 
Trojan Women, which he succeeded in putting into admirable verse, 
full of strength and music, as a terrible and fascinating imprecation 
against war. 

When subjects of discussion were exhausted at his table, Werfel 
and his friends went to a bar adjoining a dance hall, and there, when 
there was a break in the music, he would sing operatic arias, act out 
dramatic pieces, or imitate famous actors; it was a sort of literary 
cabaret staged by one man, inexhaustible in his humour and enthusi- 
asm. I used to watch him with delight. Twenty-eight years later, at 
the dinner given for him and Heinrich Mann on their arrival in New 
York as exiles after the occupation of France by the Nazis, I hardly 
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recognized the Werfel of 1914. And not because his face and aspect 
showed the sufferings of the last months in France, nor because 
he was ill. The change was a moral one, and his attitude of servile 
flattery toward the Americans and his new home was shocking to 
those of us who had known him previously. 

Less brilliant than Werfel but politically more developed, Walter 
Hasenclever was another young writer who was later to occupy 
a distinguished place in German literature. In common with Werfel, 
he was in disagreement with his father regarding the place of poets 
in modern society; only in his case the family conflict did not have 
so peaceful an outcome. Part of it was reflected in his first play, 
Der Sohn (The Son), which deals with the struggle between the 
young generation and their parents. His first book of lyric poems, 
Der Jiingling (The Youth), had the same refreshing and tempes- 
tuous atmosphere as the work of Werfel, but he was more of an 
“activist,” maintaining that the poet must not limit himself to words 
and emotions but ought to convert his feelings into action and throw 
himself fully into the social and political struggle of his time. He 
had already declared himself in favour of a republic. 

With Hasenclever and some young writers of the Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung who were habitually with the group, discussions covered all 
possible subjects, from the philosophic to the artistic, from the 
latest discovery in chemistry to the latest operetta. An inescapable 
theme was the personality and policies of the Kaiser. The intellec- 
tuals who had no clear political opinion were impressed because the 
Kaiser always had the classics on his lips. He had studied under pro- 
fessors of diverse proclivities, some of them even liberals, and 
undoubtedly his cultural standard was higher than that of most 
contemporary European monarchs. But this very range of informa- 
tion, this butterfly flight over the various branches of human knowl- 
edge, gave him a certain touch of dilettantism and pedantry, which 
On occasion made him unbearable. Wilhelm II felt himself equally 
able to draw up plans for a new fleet and alter an architectural proj- 
ect. He painted, composed music, wrote verse, and reformed sec- 
ondary education. With the same transitory enthusiasm he launched 
Other enterprises, for example, a new labour policy, to show the 
hateful Social Democrats he was more socialist than they. 
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Wilhelm II was really nothing more than a soldier and himself 
used to repeat, “The only pillar on which our Empire stands is the 
Army; this has always been so and continues to be so.” I saw him 
only once—in October 1913—on the occasion of the centenary of 
the “Battle of the Nations.” ! He appeared like a hero of Wagnerian 
opera, surrounded by princes and generals, followed by Dragoon 
Guards in the most impressive uniform of the German Army. That 
was his true milieu, and perhaps he would have been satisfied with 
a peace in which he could play the principal part and once a year 
take command of all the armies of the world in a vast war game 
without any bloodshed. He was deeply religious and had in him a 
generous streak, which gave rise to the legend of a peaceful Kaiser 
that at one moment even the wise Clemenceau believed. But so much 
playing with armies and playing at war led to the outbreak of 
World War I. 

In our circle opinion was divided as to who was responsible for 
the situation, which was becoming more and more critical—the 
Kaiser or his entourage. Maximilian Harden, the most brilliant politi- 
cal commentator of his time and a pamphleteer gifted with great 
literary qualities, believed that the chief blame lay with the Schwar- 
mer (fanatics) around him, who made him believe that he and Fred- 
erick the Great were the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. This was a 
doubtful compliment, for the Hohenzollerns had produced more 
incapable than capable princes. 

Harden may have been right, but the outstanding political act 
of Wilhelm II’s reign—dismissing Bismarck—was done on his own 
initiative, and was the strongest proof that he could not bear to have 
near him anyone of really great stature. Certainly he listened to the 
advice of intelligent people, and his friendship with Ballin, the great 
organizer of the German merchant marine, was something in his 
favour, particularly since Ballin was a Jew. But this was a matter of 
calling upon men for advice when he wished, men to whom he felt 
under no obligation as members of his government. He was most 
at ease with a mediocre, honest official, such as Bethmann-Hollweg, 


1 Some historians call it the “Battle of Leipzig.” It took place October 16-19, 
1813, when an allied army of 200,000 Germans and 100,000 Russians defeated 
Napoleon’s army of 130,000 men. 
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who was convinced that the German Fleet would keep the English 
in their place and cause them to give way. Wilhelm II was pleased 
when Lord Haldane was sent to negotiate an agreement about the 
Fleet—not because the British Minister of War had a reputation for 
being conciliatory, but because he had a great knowledge of German 
philosophy and was a serious student of Goethe. The negotiations 
broke down. There was even a somewhat humiliating note from the 
British government, in which the Kaiser was advised and requested 
to keep Bethmann-Hollweg in his post as Chancellor. The latter saw 
the absurdity of his position and twice offered his resignation, but 
Wilhelm II consoled him and kept him, because so adaptable a func- 
tionary could not easily be found, and he could not bear a Bismarck 
or even a Biilow. Thus the idea of putting the blame on his entou- 
rage does not hold water. Every chief of state has around him the 
men he wants to have. 


At the end of May, my work in the university having been fin- 
ished, I planned to go to Spain to see my family. I also wanted to 
discuss with my father the possibility of his contributing toward 
another year’s residence in Germany, now that my governmental 
grant had come to an end. I went first to London, and from there 
made the journey to Spain as the only passenger on a Spanish cargo 
boat. It was an old ship that should have been withdrawn from serv- 
ice, and in it we faced one of the worst seas on which I have ever 
found myself. The captain had only one piece of advice in moments 
of peril. “Boys,” said he to the sailors and myself, “eat and drink 
well. If we must appear before God, let it not be said that the com- 
pany, in addition to giving us a bad ship, had starved us.” The storm 
passed, and during the last three days of sunshine I read to the crew 
the history of the workers’ movement among sailors. Instead of op- 
Posing it, the captain encouraged them to listen. “Yes,” he com- 
mented, “would to God Spaniards could learn something; then we 
should soon get rid of the priests.” For him all problems reduced 
themselves to that—make an end to the priests. He firmly believed 
that the exploitation of man by man had been invented in Rome 
and that it was the Pope who made wars. To back up his thesis he 
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lent me his collection of El Cencerro (The Bell), which he con- 
sidered the most satisfactory publication in the world. El Cencerro 
was the popular version of El Motin (The Mutiny), also an 
anticlerical review. Both were published by Don José Nakens, a 
patrician republican who got himself much talked about on the 
occasion of the bomb-throwing on Alfonso XIII’s wedding day by 
concealing its author, Mateo Morral. While El Motin maintained, so 
to speak, a certain standard of philosophical anticlericalism, El Cen- 
cerro headlined the latest scandals: about a priest who had run away 
with a nun, or about a Jesuit who had introduced himself into a 
rich family in order to capture the fortune of the house for the 
Church, thus putting into actual practice the famous theatre piece 
Electra of Galdds. 

I spent a couple of pleasant weeks in Madrid, seeing all my old 
college friends. They let me read their verses and told me the themes 
of their projected novels or plays. I was delighted with the good 
health and good humour in which I found my father, who every 
year seemed stronger and younger. By the middle of June I was 
on my way back to Leipzig. 

In Paris war was not being discussed. The people were talking 
about Picasso’s latest exhibition, Apollinaire’s challenging book, and 
about the greatest theatrical production of the season, played in a 
courtroom and much more exciting than anything being presented 
at the theatres—the trial of Madame Caillaux. La belle Henriette 
Caillaux, prototype of the Parisian bourgeoisie, had not been able to 
bear the disdain with which her eminent husband, then Minister of 
Finance, submitted to the campaign waged against him by Gaston 
Calmette in Figaro. Had war not broken out, Caillaux would have 
dominated French politics in a couple of years. In the beginning 
the campaign was limited to an attempt to shake his prestige as a 
politician, and he, sure that behind it was the hand of President Poin- 
caré, refused to yield to provocation. The attacks were those always 
directed against a French politician, especially if he were at the Minis- 
try of Finance: insinuations of arrangements with the banks, in this 
case the Comptoir d’Escompte, and with industrial companies of 
doubtful credit whom official favour helped to get their shares 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. Not one item of serious proof had 
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been produced, and Caillaux was right in not heeding his wife’s in- 
sistence that he attach importance to it. But one day there ap- 
peared in the newspaper an editorial by Calmette himself, implying 
that public interest demanded an investigation of the Minister of 
Finance and that any method would be justified. This was the pro- 
logue. Then came the publication of a series of letters written to 
his present wife before his previous marriage had been dissolved by 
divorce. They were intimate letters, without any reserve, and con- 
tained enough eroticism to satisfy the avid public. 

In these letters Henriette appeared as having been Caillaux’s mis- 
tress. This was more than a French bourgeoise could bear. The fact 
that her husband, who had fought several duels in the past, should 
resist the desire to send his seconds to Calmette, drove her crazy. 
One evening she was announced in the Figaro’s editorial office. Per- 
haps Calmette thought she was going to offer him money to stop 
publication, which might add a spicy item to the scandal. At any rate, 
he received her. One of the shots she fired at Calmette as he turned 
away penetrated the abdomen from the back and killed him. 

The trial roused France to fever pitch. Caillaux showed up well 
in an admirable defence of his wife, he dumbfounded his enemies by 
his energy, by his intellectual and moral vigour, and won the femi- 
nine public by his tender devotion to her. Madame Caillaux was 
found not guilty on the same day—July 28—that Austria declared 
war on Serbia. During my days in Paris I attended some of the ses- 
sions of the trial and even took part in the stormy demonstrations 
staged by the partisans of both sides. 

When I reached Germany things seemed quiet. Behind the scenes 
there was talk of new negotiations between Germany and England, 
of a compromise on a basis of colonial concessions by the British and 
the acceptance by Germany of a proposal by Winston Churchill 
for a holiday in naval construction. In Leipzig my friends were get- 
ting ready for the summer. Werfel was organizing a walking excur- 
sion to Italy. Plans were being made for the following year: the 
publication of a new series of classical and modern poets; a project 
for a new private theatre in which would be produced a cycle of 
revolutionary works, each to be preceded by a ten-minute discussion 
analysing the political character of the piece presented. All was ani- 
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mation and cheerfulness on the terraces of the cafés. Suddenly, as if 
without warning, the shots at Sarajevo rang out. 

Five months earlier, on February 12, 1914, Bertha von Suttner, 
the pacifist author of the novel Die Waffen Nieder (Lay Down 
Your Arms) had written in her diary: “The campaign of press hate 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia continues: perhaps there will 
yet be war and the next Peace Congress will not be held.” The 
warning was there, but few people had taken it literally. Even sev- 
eral days after the death of Franz Ferdinand and his wife the 
majority of the people of Leipzig did not believe that the drama 
of Sarajevo meant war. Although the Austrians had immediately 
launched propaganda implicating the Serbian government in the as- 
sassination, few took those accusations seriously. It was a crime, 
most people thought, like many in history, and none had led to war. 

People talked more about the personalities of the victims and the 
shadow of tragedy that was constantly falling on the House of 
Habsburg than about the political consequences of the assassination. 
Of all the Habsburg misfortunes, the one that most appealed to my 
literary imagination involved the Archduke Rudolf and the sweet 
little Countess Marie Vetsera, and their deaths in Mayerling Castle 
one cold morning in January 1889. The Archduke who died at Sara- 
jevo was in his own way another such tragic figure. His marriage 
with the Countess Sofia Chotek von Chetkova und Wegnin, of good 
noble family but not of royal blood, had shown his strength of 
character but had set against him the most powerful man in the 
country—the Emperor. His wedding had been like a ceremony of 
death, and the figure of the old Emperor, presiding at a ceremonial 
surrounded by an atmosphere of secrecy, was to pursue him all his 
life. His wife had been raised to the rank of Princess of Hohenberg, 
but the protocol of the strictest courts in Europe constantly re- 
minded her that she was an intruder. The great door of the palace 
was only half opened, the use of the royal carriage was forbidden 
to her, as was a seat in the imperial box at the opera. The high aris- 
tocracy avoided her partly through genuine disapproval, partly not 
to incur the disapproval of the despotic lord of Schénbrunn. Only 
at her Konopisht residence with her family did she feel happy. 

The situation in the Balkans had for many years provided all the 
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elements necessary for a vast international complication. The an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1908 had left a 
feeling of resentment in Serbia. The Balkan War and the replace- 
ment of the Obrenovich dynasty by that of Karageorgevich, more 
nationalist and aggressive, as well as the rapprochement between Ser- 
bia and Russia, had strengthened the Austrian party that favoured 
a policy of firmness in the Balkans, especially as against Serbia. In 
that combination of facts lay the danger that the crime of Sarajevo 
would have fatal consequences. But the promptness with which the 
Serbian government expressed its feelings about the assassination, 
and the announcement that it would be inflexible in punishing the 
guilty men, should they be found upon Serbian territory, together 
with the moderate tone adopted by the most influential German 
newspapers, had a tranquillizing effect on the public. Even so suspi- 
cious a diplomat as Ambassador Lichnowsky wrote in his famous 
book, Meine Londoner Mission, that he did not attribute any great 
importance to the incident at Sarajevo. Certain Austrian aristocrats 
received the news with relief, since the Archduke was not a saint 
in their calendar. Finally, in the Auswartigen Amt (Foreign Office) 
in Berlin, the situation was considered calmly, chiefly because they 
did not think Russia was ready with her armaments. 

Several weeks passed after the assassination and people were be- 
ginning to forget the Austrian Archduke and his wife and to leave 
for the various summer resorts of Germany and Scandinavia. Then, 
on July 24, the world was startled as if by a thunderclap with the 
news that, at six o’clock on the day before, an Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum had been presented in Belgrade, with a deadline of forty- 
eight hours for its acceptance. It was an ultimatum deliberately 
phrased so that it should not be accepted: its acceptance would have 
meant the end of Serbia as a sovereign power and its transformation 
into an Austrian vassal. It was simply an invitation to war. And 
never was the war guilt, on the part of both the cabinet in Vienna 
and the German diplomacy that supported it, to be eliminated—al- 
though German historians of that and later periods never ceased ly- 
ing about it, knowing that they lied. 

I remember that day as if it were this morning. From the first 
hour there was extraordinary animation in the streets—people liter- 
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ally tore from the newsstands the few copies of papers that were 
left. When I arrived at the Café Merkur, where we usually met at 
a later hour, I found a couple of friends already there, filled with 
rage. The first reaction was solidly against the Austrian ultimatum 
and against the government in Berlin which had agreed to it, as no- 
body supposed it had been presented without the knowledge of 
the German government. I refer to the reaction of the progressive 
elements, the intellectuals, the workers, and the Social-Democratic 
party. Leipzig had the most militant part of German socialism, but 
on the following day Vorwarts, central organ of the party in Berlin, 
published a violent editorial against the ultimatum, calling it a prov- 
ocation and condemning it in severe terms. “The terms of the ulti- 
matum,” wrote Vorwarts, “the exactions of the Austrian govern- 
ment, represent a brutality without precedent in history. Never has 
a sovereign state been spoken to in such language; and all of it can 
be interpreted only as a deliberate attempt to provoke war. The 
German proletariat, conscious of its duty, and in the name of hu- 
manity and of culture, records its most vehement protest against the 
scandalous conduct of the disturbers of peace and promoters of war. 
We beg the German government to use all its influence on the Aus- 
trian government for the maintenance of peace. Not a single drop 
of blood of one German soldier must be shed to further the ambition 
for power of Austrian imperialists and of the private interests con- 
cealed behind them.” 

Those days were to demonstrate to me what the socialist move- 
ment in Germany was capable of. I thought that action against 
war must involve all the socialist parties in the world and the 
workers’ forces in all countries, and I awaited patiently the news 
of the next meeting of the Executive Committee of the Second 
International. But, I argued, since the provocation of war had come 
from Austria, and since Germany was the only country that could 
change the course of events, if Germany did not move, Austria- 
Hungary would not wish to fece alone a Russia that would never 
allow Serbia to be attacked: it was in Germany that the struggle 
against war was going to be won or lost. 

Two days passed in a state of excitement. The police were already 
beginning to keep track of the movements of the foreign elements 
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in the city, the people in the streets waited for each new edition of 
the newspapers. We prolonged our meetings and our conversations, 
going from one café to the next. On July 28 there appeared in 
Vorwirts a sharp editorial, prominently featured under the headlines 
“Krieg oder Frieden,” “Das Wort bat das Volk” (“War or Peace,” 
“The people have the last word”), and appealing to the workers to 
demonstrate that night in the streets their desire for peace, their 
antagonism to the war clamour of the “sixteen-year-olds” who be- 
lieved that the fate of a nation could be trifled with. It was at least 
something, the beginning of an action by the masses, and we all 
prepared to take part in it. 




















VI. German Socialism Succumbs 


Democratic party were held in Berlin, Leipzig, and other 
German cities, while the Executive Committee of the Second 
International met in all haste at Brussels. There Jaurés, the greatest 
orator of the century, delivered the last speech of his life in the Cirque 
Royal. He so aroused his audience that thousands who heard him 
rushed into the street singing the “Internationale.” At the Brussels 
meeting there was only one other great socialist voice: that of 
Rosa Luxemburg. Their speeches, published in the Leipzig socialist 
newspaper, stirred in us a flicker of hope, but unfortunately the 
governments in Berlin and Vienna had made up their minds to set 
Europe afire. Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia, and the 
Kaiser returned from a holiday in Norway amid tumultuous ac- 
clamations. We learned through family indiscretions that the officers 
of the Leipzig garrison on summer leave had been urgently recalled; 
and excitement in the streets increased with each hour of suspense. 
In vain did England and France redouble their efforts to restrain 
Germany. France had her two most efficient ambassadors—the 
brothers Cambon—in London and Berlin. Paul Cambon worked 
closely with Sir Edward Grey. His brother Jules, knowing that he 
could not co-operate with German Foreign Secretary von Jagow, 
who was unable to make his authority felt by the generals, was 
busy arranging matters so that later there should be no doubt as to 
who had wanted war and who had done everything possible to avoid 
it. In London, Grey was speaking to German Ambassador Lich- 
nowsky in these terms: “Let us resolve this crisis and maintain 
peace. We shall set to work immediately to reach an agreement that 
80 


O Juty 28 the demonstrations ordered by the Social- 
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will guarantee Germany fully against any threat on the part of 
France or Russia. All can be settled. It is a matter of resolving the 
present crisis.” In Berlin, von Jagow, when Jules Cambon submitted 
a precise proposal to him, used delaying tactics. The proposal would 
have entrusted to an international commission the verification of 
the information Vienna possessed regarding the crime of Sarajevo 
and the responsibilities of the Serbian government. Acceptance by 
Germany might instantly have resolved the crisis. Another proposal, 
made on July 31 by the French ambassador, in agreement with Lon- 
don, met the same fate: it provided that the Austrian Army should 
cease its advance into Serbia, that all military preparations in Russia 
and other countries should be suspended, and that the powers should 
examine the means whereby the Serbs could give satisfaction to 
Austria. It was impossible to go further on the road of conciliation. 

The month of July ended with the worst blow socialist activity 
for peace could receive. On the 31st Jaurés was killed in Paris at his 
café table, a few hours after having left the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. When I heard the news nothing was yet definitely known about 
the assassin—a man named Villain. All that was sure was that the 
most powerful voice against war had been silenced. For hours I 
wandered through Leipzig blindly, without any fixed destination, 
swept along by the groups that filled the streets. Everything suddenly 
took on the colour of blood. In contrast, the next day was calm 
until evening. It was even rumoured that Austria and Russia were 
disposed to accept British mediation, and that von Jagow had asked his 
government to delay the mobilization order for twenty-four hours. 
Soon it became known that he had actually asked for this, but that 
the Ministry of War and the General Staff had ignored him, and the 
Kaiser, with whom the final decision rested, had taken the side of 
the Army chiefs. When evening came, special editions announced 
the mobilization of Army and Fleet on the following day, August 2. 
The war party had won. 

There remained only one last touch to make events seem inevitable. 
The messages exchanged between the sovereigns had to be set out in 
such sequence that the Kaiser should appear to be the one who had 
held out for mediation until the last moment, and the Czar the one 
who tried merely to gain time to get ahead of Germany. The 
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chronology was fashioned without subtlety. Any discerning reader 
could see that the Kaiser was trying to cover his tracks. For us 
politically conscious foreign students this was clear, but for the 
German students and, what was more serious, for our professors, the 
editorial in the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, explaining the course 
of the crisis, was taken as the word of God. A couple of well- 
devised news items, about the incursion of Russian troops on German 
territory and about French airmen dropping bombs on Niirnberg— 
both wholly false—sufficed to complete the picture of a peaceful 
Germany assailed from two sides. The legend was made. 

All the apparatus at the disposal of a government—telegraph, news 
service, censorship of the press, martial law, crowds of Lumpen- 
proletariat roaming through the streets, shrieking and howling their 
patriotism—was put with dizzy haste into the service of an official 
propaganda, which, in retrospect, compared with Nazi accomplish- 
ments, may seem almost moderate, but which by contemporary 
standards constituted a record of cynicism and audacity. It was 
enough to silence opposition in the space of a couple of days and 
to make people unrecognizable. On the day the story came out 
claiming violation of the German frontier by Russian troops, I 
found myself assailed on all sides at the Café Merkur by friends 
among whom, only three days before, there had been agreement in 
appraising the situation. “Well, and now?” they said. “What do you 
think of this? To have the Czar fall on our back in the middle of 
negotiations to hold off war!” “Negotiations? Whose?” I asked, 
trying to contain my astonishment at the change in people who had 
so recently boasted their opposition to the Kaiser’s policy. “At least 
let us wait a little—-that story and the one about the French airmen 
have every look of being false. Such theatrical gestures don’t tally 
with the usual actions of the French General Staff. If they make war 
they really make it, they don’t go out to bomb a couple of toy 
factories in Niirnberg.” I brashly went on, “How is it that every- 
thing has changed in twenty-four hours? Have the imperialists of 
yesterday turned into pacifists?> What about the munitions-makers 
who, I have heard you say yourselves, determined German policy 
these last years, and the pan-Germans—are they now all angels?” 
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“And Monsieur Poincaré! Is he an angel?” I was asked by one of 
the radicals of the group, now transformed into a super-patriot. 

Sprung from the middle-class of Lorraine, which bore the im- 
print of German domination on its soul, Poincaré was the prototype 
of French nationalism and one of its most powerful voices. In the 
days of crisis the French socialist press had discreetly alluded to the 
enthusiasm for the Russian Army which President Poincaré had 
brought from Russia; the Czar’s generals had displayed before him 
a fabulous regimental parade, a show any court could stage how- 
ever poor the remainder of the Army. A few weeks after the 
outbreak of war Poincaré prophesied to his intimate friends that 
“On All Saints’ Day [November 1] at the latest the Russians will 
be in Berlin.” I did not think Poincaré an angel, but I was convinced 
that the decision for war had been made neither in Paris nor in 
Vienna, but in Berlin. 

That night I had to make my way through many patriotic demon- 
strations to reach the Café Merkur. In Berlin, according to the 
Lokal Anzeiger, the crowd in the Pariser Platz, where the French 
Embassy was, increased from hour to hour. Apparently the gov- 
ernment helped feed the excitement of the people with rumours 
that French officers were poisoning the water supply and spreading 
cholera germs. Another popular canard was the supposed arrest 
in Diisseldorf of French officers trying to cross Germany with gold 
for Russia. 

I stopped in another drinking place to look for one of the most 
intelligent and progressive men I knew in the city, a publisher in- 
terested in Spanish literature who spoke Spanish perfectly. I needed 
to convince myself that not everybody in the world had gone mad. 
My friend merely repeated the arguments I had heard in the Café 
Merkur. His mind was made up: “Germany is right, and now it is 
a matter of sinking differences and fighting for the German cause. 
Later the fight for the democratization of the country can be re- 
sumed.” I argued fiercely, but there was nothing to be done. The 
only result of my one-sided battle was that on the following day, 
when I turned up at the university, I was told by a friendly assistant 
Professor: “Be careful what you say in the Café Merkur.” Not be- 
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cause of this warning, but because I was curious to see whether 
the shift in thinking had been as rapid, I went to the capital. 

Berlin was ten times more depressing than Leipzig. The usual | 
courtesies were not being observed toward the representatives of 
countries with whom relations had been broken. The departure of 
the Russian ambassador had taken place amid lamentable scenes, the 
police showing no great zeal to stop them. The French ambassador 
was not permitted to have his meals in the Hotel Bristol, and when 
the Mexican minister, scandalized by such treatment, invited him 
to dine at his house, the German servants refused to wash the dishes 
because French people had eaten from them. People were embracing 
one another in the cafés and congratulating themselves. “Now we're 
going to show those Russians and French what we can do!” At 
night the clamour in the cafés became unbearable, and every half- 
hour the orchestra was asked to play Deutschland iiber Alles or 
some other patriotic hymn. Men and women joined in the singing, 
clinking glasses and taking advantage of the occasion to order more 
and more beer. The wave of patriotism even swept over the bo- 
hemian Café des Westens. 

Next morning when I went to the station to take the train back 
to Leipzig I came upon an interminable parade of cuirassiers. In — 
their impeccable uniforms and glittering helmets, seated stiffly up- 
right in the saddle, they presented an appearance of irresistible 
strength. That spectacle, which the people on the sidewalks cheered 
with frenzy, the men waving their hats and the women their hand- 
kerchiefs, shook my innermost being. My mind was definitely made 
up: it was one hundred per cent against a Germany that greeted war 
with such joy. 

There still remained the hope of the other Germany: socialist 
Germany, the Germany of the workers. The demonstration in which 
I had taken part in Leipzig had held a certain revolutionary splen- 
dour, this partly due to the élan the foreign students gave it. Com- 
pared with other previous demonstrations in Berlin, that of Leipzig 
had been highly encouraging. The German working class expressed 
itself through the trade unions and the Social-Democratic party, 
which had behind them from four to five million organized workers: 
the party, second in strength in the Reichstag, had one hundred 
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and twenty representatives. If both party and trade unions had 
stood their ground from the first, and not been content merely to 
publish anti-war articles and call for meetings and demonstrations in 
the streets; if they had made the government realize that it could 
not count on their help, that they would oppose by every possible 
means the policy of war, there is no knowing what course events 
might have taken. 

However, the Reformists decided to go to the nationalist camp, 
setting aside their program and laying down the course for their 
official leadership. The leaders, as was soon evident in spite of 
their radical phrase-making, were at heart as conservative as Bern- 
stein’s group. It was then that I heard for the first time the name of 
a brutal and resolute man who, at the end of the war, was to reveal 
himself as supreme agent of political repression of the workers: 
Gustav Noske. In those days, although still working only in sub- 
ordinate positions, he was doing his best to instill into the party the 
attitude the government was promoting inside and outside the coun- 
try—national unity in a war forced upon Germany. The term 
“forced war” was used to justify one of the worst of socialist be- 
trayals. 

In the first days of August the unholy union between the govern- 
ment and the majority of German socialists was effected. Accord- 
ing to the editor of Rosa Luxemburg’s newspaper, there was no hope 
of peace once the leadership of the trade unions, on their own re- 
quest, received from the government the promise that they would 
not be touched. As long as the funds of the unions and their bureauc- 
racy were respected, any war government was for them a good 
one. To gild the sell-out of the movement, union leaders carefully 
displayed in the labour newspapers the words uttered by the Kaiser 
from the balcony of his palace: “I no longer know any party: I 
know only Germans!” By these fine words civil peace was made 
under a reactionary and warlike regime. It was the only kind of 
peace those poor devils of theoreticians, who had spent their lives 
studying Marx and teaching the class war, were capable of serving. 
From his exile’s retreat Lenin took careful note of these events and 
began to write the epitaph, a long epitaph in the form of several 
‘books and pamphlets, of the Second International. 
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While German troops were crossing the Belgian frontier a heated 
discussion continued between Right and Left within the Social- 
Democratic ranks on the question of whether its representatives in 
the Reichstag ought or ought not to vote the war credits. Through 
an editor friend who was in constant telephone contact with Berlin, 
I followed that discussion, which ended in a defeat for the Left. 
Philipp Scheidemann provided the formula: “Germany is now en- 
gaged in a defensive war.” In vain did the Left, under the leadership 
of Haase, try to temper the text of the majority resolution by in- 
troducing some general statements urging the necessity of re- 
establishing peace as soon as possible. Scheidemann insisted on his 
original text. To make the draught more bitter, Haase, as chairman of 
the Parliamentary Group, was obliged to read in the Reichstag on 
August 4 a declaration that stated: “We find ourselves faced with 
the fait accompli of war. The horrors of foreign invasion are at our 
doors. We have, consequently, no choice between war and peace, 
but the duty of defending our cultural independence. Much that is 
vital for us is in danger in the event of a victory by the despotic 
czarist government. In a moment of danger, we do not abandon 
the Fatherland.” In the final voting the war credits were unanimously 
passed. Karl Liebknecht voted for them in order to maintain party 
discipline. It was the last time he submitted to that discipline. 

Reading in the socialist press the story of that session of the Reichs- 
tag filled me with bitterness. On the other hand, the Kaiser’s proc- 
lamations and the words attributed to the Crown Prince did not 
impress me in the least. They were vulgar and in bad taste, as could 
be expected of men who, occupying the highest posts in the Empire, 
expressed faithfully the grossness of a nation that believed its great 
thinkers, writers, and musicians would serve as camouflage for bar- 
barism. The “lamer feste drauf!” of the Crown Prince was the ex- 
pression of a cavalry sergeant—which is what he really was. Father 
and son, Germany’s rulers, went to war as if they were going on a 
hunting expedition, with the gluttonous look of men who, even 
before the quarry is in hand, are already eating it raw. 

Seeing that from the mass organizations—the Social-Democratic 
party and the trade unions—nothing was forthcoming, I sought for 
individuals who had avoided the national madness that threatened to 
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make an end of all remaining independent judgment. Most foreign 
students had left Leipzig for their respective countries. One of the 
last to go was a Russian student, a great friend of mine and a splen- 
did socialist, who was doubtful whether to remain illegally in Ger- 
many, still hoping to see if a workers’ reaction would take place, 
or proceed to Russia to work there for the revolution, which he 
predicted as absolutely certain. We discussed at length what was 
best for him to do and finally agreed that he should leave. The 
friends of the Volkszeitung were mobilized. One by one, the pro- 
fessors, publishers, friends in whom I had believed, ended by talking 
like rabid chauvinists. One day I heard a refreshing piece of news 
from a lady I had known at the von Stein table. She was going to 
Berlin to join a relative of hers, a former consul in Belgrade named 
Schlieben, who, she said, had gone mad. The lady was in a state of 
terror. “Just imagine, they have written me that in the boarding- 
house where he lives he went out of the bathroom into the passage 
half naked, waving a newspaper and shouting, “Thank God, the 
English have sunk another cruiser!’ I was delighted; there was at 
least one German capable of revolt. I came to know Schlieben a 
couple of years later in Switzerland, where he edited one of the 
most aggressive and best-conducted newspapers of the German 
emigration of World War I, the Freie Zeitung. He had been a mem- 
ber of the German delegation at the Algeciras Conference and was 
well acquainted with the methods and personalities of the German 
diplomatic service. There was nothing mad about him: he was merely 
capable of thinking for himself. 

He was not alone. Two men, one a regular frequenter of the 
Café Merkur and the other a professor in Berlin, had formed the first 
cell of the intellectual opposition, afterward increased to three by 
the great physicist Einstein. The original two were Otto Buek and 
Georg Friedrich Nicolai. With Buek I formed a friendship uninter- 
rupted to this day. Later I had much to do with Nicolai, but we be- 
came separated when some years after the war, convinced that no 
change in the German people was possible, he severed all bonds 
with his country and went as a professor to an Argentine university. 
Both had studied at Heidelberg: Buek, philosophy; Nicolai, medi- 
cine. Buek found in Nicolai the man of action. In Heidelberg the 
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latter had already shown himself capable of defending his ideas, and 
his face had a huge scar, the result of a duel with a nationalist stu- 
dent who had terrorized his fraternity. His university record bore 
the blemishes of irreverent behaviour in which stood out conspicu- 
ously a thesis he presented in one of the final courses on general 
culture: the right of the individual to commit treason when the state 
has betrayed its supreme duty of assuring human well-being and 
dignity. Nicolai was capable of combining mastery of his specialty 
with a deep interest in all cultural activities, and in his youth he 
wrote with equal fervour dramatic criticism for the local newspaper, 
the Heidelberger Tageblatt, and essays on philosophy and history. 
After his student years he travelled as far afield as India and Lapland. 
Later he established himself in Berlin and specialized in cardiology. 
When war broke out he was already enjoying great prestige because 
of his discovery of a new method of electrocardiography, which 
made possible a more accurate diagnosis in heart disorders. This 
took him to the Palace as one of the Empress’s doctors and, together 
with his marriage to the daughter of a big industrialist, opened to him 
the doors of Berlin society. Thus he was neither a hopeless nor a 
broken man when he took upon himself the mission of smashing 
that servile propaganda, endorsed by the great names in the culture 
of his country, which fostered the legend of an innocent Germany 
that had no alternative but to defend itself. 

Nicolai did not lean to the Russian side; he looked toward the 
West, and the idea of a victory of imperial Germany over republican 
France was horrifying to him. The problem was to break the con- 
spiracy of silence, to bring the truth to the German people. For the 
moment there would be one, two, three voices; it was necessary at 
any risk to make them heard. This was the origin of the first dec- 
‘laration against the war, signed by Einstein, Nicolai, and Buek, and 
the beginning of Nicolai’s famous book The Biology of War. To- 
gether with the writings of Rosa Luxemburg and the speeches of 
Liebknecht, this was to become a fundamental work in the clandes- 
tine literature of the time. That action taken by three men—not 
when the war was on the point of being lost but when every day 
announced a new German victory—was to me an argument in favor 
of acting when a just political line is held: in adverse circumstances 
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as in favourable ones, not counting the possibilities of success and 
not allowing oneself to be discouraged by the ridicule of the mob. 
What is important is to eliminate the word “impossible” from one’s 
vocabulary. 

That small cry of independence and human decency was drowned 
in the patriotic hysteria of the intellectuals. Everything that had at- 
tracted me to Germany, especially the great names that resounded in 
the world, crumbled into nothing. Most of those names were to be 
found under the famous “Manifesto of the 93 Intellectuals,” which 
denied, among other things, that German militarism threatened cul- 
ture, and ended by saying that “the German Army and the German 
people are the same thing and Germany is fighting for the inherit- 
ance of Goethe, Beethoven and Kant.” It was a document of deplor- 
able political servility,; among the signers were scientists such as 
Ernst Haeckel, Max Planck, and Rontgen; chemists such as Emil 
Fischer and Richard Willstatter, theologians such as Adolf Harnack; 
jurists such as Litz; economists such as Gustav Schmoller; philoso- 
phers such as Wundt, Eucken, and Windelband. Then followed the 
poets, Gerhart Hauptmann, Stefan George, Richard Dehmel—only 
Rilke maintained a dignified silence. Of the three, Hauptmann re- 
mained on a higher level, and his first war poem, “Deutschland 
wollen an Deine Ehr—Nimmermehr!” was not entirely pleasing to 
the patriots. George, on the other hand, used the beauty of his sono- 
rous and magnificent verse to glorify the elephantine figure of 
Hindenburg abandoning the peace of his retreat to come to the de- 
fence of his people. More aggressive still, Richard Dehmel at least 
showed courage. Not satisfied to fight with words, he enlisted as a 
volunteer and fell at the front. 

The first days were terrible, each bringing a new German victory. 
The only satisfaction was to see how badly the officers took the dec- 
laration of war by England. They had not reckoned on that. It 
ruined the plan of General von Schlieffen, which consisted in di- 
minishing the danger of a war on two fronts, finishing France in a 
couple of months by a rapid march through Belgium and an equally 
rapid advance toward Paris, in order to fall upon Russia with full 
force. The entry of England into the war, with her Navy and the 
huge Army she could mobilize from the Empire to serve in the de- 
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fence of France, put an end to the dream of a short war. About the 
middle of August hope was revived with the apparently irresistible 
advance of the German armies. In my boarding-house they cele- 
brated by throwing into the street a poor old woman who had been 
born in Russia; she was the widow of a former official of the Ger- 
man railways, on whose pension she lived. The Russians always paid 
for everything: when there were victories to celebrate, the people 
crowed over them, when the Germans met with some setback, the 
rage was vented on them. As there were more Russians in Leipzig 
than French or English, the spy mania found the Russians an excuse 
to exercise the new and intolerant police power. Every German not 
mobilized became a voluntary policeman, and a pair of dark eyes, a 
profile even slightly Slavic, was enough to create one more czarist 
spy. The Russians were hated either for being progressives or for 
being reactionaries; they were hated by the Right and by the Left; 
and in the official socialist attitude, the words of old Bebel—he who 
had refused to vote war credits in 1870 and was the most radical of 
the old leaders—found a ready echo. He is supposed to have de- 
clared: “I refused because it was a war against France: had it been 
against Russia, I myself would have shouldered a rifle.” 

During the first wave of anti-Russian hatred my fair skin and 
Anglo-Saxon appearance were an advantage. But when, with the 
entry of England into the war, hatred of everything British became 
rampant, I began to draw suspicious or hostile looks in the streets. 
It was not this, however, which made me think of leaving Germany: 
it was the atmosphere, which had become stifling. 

I had to decide whether to go to Spain or America. Return to 
Spain meant quiet, the paternal home; America was adventure, and 
so I chose America, which for some time had attracted me; I felt its 
strength from a distance. When the Germany in which I had be- 
lieved and loved ran off the rails, the only thing that appealed to 
my sense of initiative and to my youth was to forget all about it and 
begin afresh in a different world. 

I made the decision to leave for New York on August 21. I got 
up singing that morning, and a silly servant girl, who never under- 
stood anything, seeing me so happy, said, “It’s going well, sir; we’ve 
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reached Brussels!” “Der Tetfel soll Sie bolen!” I shouted in her face 
and headed for the nearest travel agency. 

It took three weeks to get my papers in order. The United States 
Consulate in Berlin gave me a student’s visa without any great to-do, 
but I had to go round to I don’t know how many German offices. 
Then there were no ships. They had been taken by assault by the 
thousands of Americans who had been spending the summer in 
Europe. Finally I was able to get a ticket for the Zwischendeck 
(steerage), a step lower than third class, on a Dutch ship sailing 
from Rotterdam—I should have gone just the same even if I had had 
to go as a dishwasher. 

Until the last hour I hoped for a turn in the march of events. The 
German military certainly gave the impression that it had no equal 
in the world. As a machine, it was perfection itself. The frenzied 
capture of Liége, in which for the first time Ludendorff’s name was 
heard, the rapid advance through Belgium, the rolling up of the first 
British contingents at Mons, the first terrific push in the direction of 
Sedan, and the subsequent invasion of France were proofs of excel- 
lent preparation and justified von Schlieffen’s conception, which was 
the basis of this offensive. I cherished the hope that the same thing 
would happen as happened in other German activities, even in the 
work of the university: an unforeseen situation would arise, some- 
thing that had escaped the stupendous sense of detail of the German 
General Staff, and create such confusion that the machine would 
suddenly stop working and provide a respite for the Allies. The 
memory of the ragged soldiers of Valmy who forced the well- 
disciplined army of Frederick William II to fall back came to my 
mind as a source of hope. 

Yet every morning and night the German communiqués were 
hammerblows against that desperately held illusion. On August 29 
the Germans were three days’ march from Paris. Von Kluck ad- 
vanced with such speed that the orders from the General Staff never 
caught up. At one moment it looked as if the valiant French forces 
outside Reims could stop the advance, but the next day there was 
a further retreat, one in which, even though orderly and with the 
French poilus fighting furiously, the second line of fortifications was 
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forced and the road to Paris left open. That same night Poincaré and 
his ministers left for Bordeaux, and the rain of shells on Paris began. 
The news of the departure of the French government produced an 
outburst of delirium in Leipzig. The psychological moment ap- 
proached: it was the eve of the anniversary of Sedan, and the people 
rubbed their hands in anticipation. I now spoke to nobody. Only my 
German teacher, in spite of my being an enemy of the imperial 
cause, kept me in her house, though she was fearful that my violent 
outbursts might be heard by the neighbours. On September 3, the 
day of my departure from Germany, three of von Kluck’s five army 
corps crossed the Marne. 

Until I reached New York I did not have any idea of the great 
change that took place in the days that followed. The news on 
board was sketchy and confused, and in general people who had had 
enough to occupy their minds in the struggle to get home pre- 
ferred to avoid arguments that might divide the big American family, 
gathered from all corners of Europe and enjoying a delightful cross- 
ing. The Dutch news services accentuated Holland’s neutrality, 
limiting themselves to rare and colourless bulletins. Nevertheless, 
one day a discussion broke out that made up for the week of peace. 
Some German-Americans at dinner broached the issue of responsi- 
bility, putting the blame on Russia, France, and England. The Ger- 
man advance gave them great assurance in their arguments, they 
considered themselves part of the victorious vanguard of von Kluck 
and treated each objection with bantering derision. I entered the 
discussion, and I must have been very eloquent, for next morning a 
small merchant from Lithuania, who always looked scared and did 
not open his mouth, stole up to me and with great emotion offered 
me his services for anything I might wish in New York. 

Somebody informed me that on our arrival each foreigner who 
travelled steerage must deposit fifty dollars to ensure that he would 
not become a public charge. I counted over my dollars and saw that 
I was short about twenty. My new friend lent them to me. After 
our farewells, when I had noted both his private and business ad- 
dresses, giving mine as the Spanish consulate, I walked off the ship 
without having been asked by the authorities for the usual deposit. 
On the dock I found my benefactor waiting to congratulate me be- 
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cause the deposit had not been required, which was a delicate way 
of asking for his twenty dollars, and to tell me the news he had just 
read in a paper: the Germans had lost the battle of the Marne and 
were in retreat. I returned the twenty dollars, gave him a hug that 
left him breathless, and shouted, “Vive la liberté/” Then I set out to 
conquer New York. 














VII, New York, 1914-1915 


the vast dimensions, and the tempo of that stupendous thunder- 

bolt of a city. A European of 1914, circulating for the first time 
in New York, was like a dwarf moving about among normally sized 
men, constantly in fear of being crushed. The elevated trains, now 
disappearing, came and went incessantly on steel rails supported by 
iron pillars. Their infernal racket contributed to the impression of an 
immense factory where monstrous hammers were shaping a world 
such as only H. G. Wells had anticipated. At the rush hours in the 
subway, people became pulp and then somehow regained human 
form as they pushed out into the streets. The express elevators in 
the high buildings that cut short one’s breath when they stopped at 
every fifth floor; the barbershops where one was stripped of jacket, 
collar, and tie and given a haircut, shampoo, shave, and face massage 
before one could explain, in poor English with an accent acquired in 
London, that only a shave was required; the restaurants so crowded 
and hurried that the last mouthful was hardly swallowed before one 
was rushed toward the cashier’s desk and then through the door; 
the evening newspapers, with new editions every hour flaunting 
eight-column, three-inch headlines announcing the progress of the 
war, but also, and just as flamboyantly, news of discoveries of oil 
wells, society scandals, even the weather—all these drove the newly 
arrived visitor to a kind of frenzied bewilderment such as no other 
country could produce. 

Yet it was not long before I became accustomed to New York 
and even found its poetry. I learned to enjoy it from all angles and 
at the hours in which a beauty different from that of other well- 
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loved cities gave it its special colour: at break of day, when the 
skyscrapers took on a fine quality that was lost when the sun high- 
lighted their vast stone faces—Rockefeller Center, equally stunning 
by day or by night, had not yet been built; at sundown, when Wash- 
ington Square with its blocks of small, warm, brick buildings, its 
trees, and its foreign-speaking workers filling the benches or talking 
and gesticulating in little groups, recalled many a European square; 
or on a bright autumn morning from the house on Riverside Drive 
where I tutored a pupil in Spanish, under whose windows a narrow, 
rather primitive park separated the city from the shining, majestic 
Hudson. 

Of all the attractions of New York, the one that most continuously 
held my favour was the Public Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. There I spent most of the time after my classes at 
the university, my daily stint of teaching at the Berlitz School (in 
those days the mecca of impecunious young foreigners), and the 
hours given to composing chewing-gum advertisements, in the most 
florid Spanish of which I was capable, designed for the Latin- 
American trade. Of all the libraries in which I had worked, the New 
York Public Library was most to my taste. Certainly it did not 
have the solemnity of the British Museum or of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, or of those Gothic libraries in the old German 
universities which exuded knowledge and musty odours from their 
walls. But it did have the books I needed and a swift efficiency, 
which made reading there a pleasure rather than a corvée. Every- 
thing moved with the speed typical of a country that had made the 
clock the regulator of its existence. The arrival of requested books 
was announced on electrically lighted panels, which showed the 
number of the seat chosen by the reader and marked on the request 
slip; this, I was told, reduced by three and a half minutes the time 
required to deliver books in most libraries. Employees remembered 
the exact whereabouts of general reference books in the reading- 
room and replied instantly to every inquiry, thus saving the visitor 
a couple of minutes more. The greatest advantage was, without 
doubt, the abundance of those compendious works which give the 
whole history of the Renaissance, the development of a school of 
philosophy or science, or of all the sciences and philosophies, in two 
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hundred, four hundred, or a thousand pages, to suit the time allo- 
cated to the subject by the ordinary interested citizen. The library 
was open until ten o’clock at night, and an “Automat” nearby 
enabled one to swallow a quick but adequate meal for a few 
nickels and then renew the swift race to become intellectually richer. 
It was the only kind of riches available to a young student whose 
living depended upon the wage-scale of the good Mr. Berlitz. 

After a time I overcame that first contagion of speed and began 
to read slowly and systematically, chiefly novels and dramas; in my 
two years in New York I read more novels and plays than in all 
the rest of my life. Of history, I read the French Revolution. I had 
an idea for a novelized biography of Robespierre, in the style which 
became fashionable in the early twenties and which I myself first 
attempted in a biography of Rosa Luxemburg, called The Red Path 
(La Senda Roja), a book widely read by the radical younger gen- 
eration in Spain and Latin America. The biography of Robespierre 
remained a project, for I was still labouring under the complex of 
perfectionism that paralyses the beginning writer, impelling him to 
start a piece of work again and again and to avoid the responsibility 
of delivering to the publisher a “finished” manuscript, which from 
then on will no longer be available for rewriting and polishing. I 
was already contributing regularly to El Liberal of Madrid for a 
miserable remuneration, having my articles published prominently 
and under my name—a form of compensation for a boy of my age. 
But between writing for a newspaper and writing a novelized bi- 
ography there was almost as much difference as between venturing 
on one of those dizzy roller-coasters at Coney Island and dropping 
off a precipice. 

In spite of my studies and reading and money-earning efforts, I 
did not become a part of the life around me to the degree I had in 
Leipzig or even in London. In Europe students met and talked in 
cafés where they could rub shoulders, and ideas, with older intellec- 
tuals—writers, artists, and political personalities. In America, or at 
least in New York, a student lunchroom or a noisy cafeteria was the 
only available public meeting place. When students got together 
socially, as they did in fraternity houses or dormitories, their pas- 
sionate absorption in college sports and other local activities not only 
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was confusing to a foreigner but seemed childish. European student 
life was interpenetrated by all kinds of political and social ideas that 
barely touched the edges of the American campus. I could never 
accustom myself to the self-sufficient detachment, from everything 
I considered real and important, of my classroom acquaintances at 
Columbia, where I took several courses. 

Nor was the attitude very different, so far as I could see, among 
the general public. The war that was tearing the European conti- 
nent, and European society, to shreds was constantly discussed and 
of course duly reported in the press, but in a mood of detachment, 
as if it were a rather tragic drama being enacted at a safe distance. 
As the battle lines shifted people moved pins on maps, but without 
any sense of imminent participation. That was to come later. 

Even the labour and socialist movements were conducted in an 
atmosphere of comfortable, theoretical aloofness. This disturbed me 
above anything else; for if I felt isolated from the interests of most 
of the students I knew, I naturally assumed that one could find in 
the radical world ideas and activities such as had enriched my uni- 
versity experience in London and in Germany. But American la- 
bour, I discovered, was “militant” only in the sense that it would 
fight hard, and sometimes with great violence, to achieve better 
wages and working conditions. With the exception of a handful of 
advanced leaders, chiefly of foreign origin, it was oblivious to the 
issues around which the European movement had crystallized. The 
war was regarded as a thing apart, less interesting than baseball, or, 
by a few more conscious labour men, as a general spasm of nation- 
alist fury in which American workers should not join or take sides. 
To a European fresh from witnessing the abject surrender of the 
German socialist movement to the Kaiser’s dictate, this refusal to 
differentiate was startling; and I felt cut off, intellectually and emo- 
tionally, from the American socialist groups with which I would 
otherwise have sought to associate myself. 

But while they puzzled me and kept me at arm’s length, the pe- 
culiar characteristics of New York radicalism served only to increase 
My interest. I spent all the time I could attending meetings and learn- 
ing about the labour leaders and the socialist writers and artists. 

For a while my inseparable companion on these excursions into 
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the political and literary world was Marion. Of all the American girls 
I have known, Marion was the most well-rounded. She was full of 
energy, and too intelligent not to realize the great distance between 
genuine ideological uneasiness and bohemian temperament and the 
social milieu in which she moved. She came from a wealthy and 
prominent Philadelphia family; and while she absorbed revolution- 
ary theory and enjoyed adventuring in radicalism, she seemed to 
admit, by her very manner of speaking and light approach, that this 
was more of a lark than a serious part of her life. 

Marion was also a student at Columbia, majoring in English and 
Economics, and she was mixed up in every sort of college activity 
—from sports to journalism. Her true passion was politics, expressed 
chiefly at that time by militant fervour for the suffragette cause. 
She introduced me to the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, the fore- 
runner of the League for Industrial Democracy. It was of a mild, 
eclectic radicalism, which, to a pedantic student of German socialism 
such as I, seemed elementary and weak. She and I went to meetings 
and rallies of various Left organizations, among them the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which interested me particularly because of 
its affinity with the Spanish Anarcho-Syndicalist movement. Its out- 
standing leader was Bill Haywood, who later shed his anarchism and 
went to Russia. William Z. Foster, today president of the Communist 
party, was another active I.W.W. leader. Of the Socialists, the best 
liked and most colourful figure was Eugene V. Debs, a courageous 
and deeply convinced opponent of the war. At every meeting at 
which he spoke, Marion and I, who were not distinguished for our 
punctuality, had to struggle to get into the packed hall. 

Between times we used to go on trips to Greenwich Village, 
which has always been compared with Paris’s Montparnasse. But the 
Village had its own distinctive American character, with its smoky 
basement restaurants catering to the curiosity of “uptown” society 
and its youthful, genuine bohemianism. Its political corner was the 
old Liberal Club, many of whose members contributed to The 
Masses, a radical review then printed in large format with cartoons 
and illustrations by the best artists of the day. The writing repre- 
sented all varieties of opinion and revolutionary talent. Max East- 
man, who believed himself irresistible to the ladies—and evidently 
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was so—served as editor-in-chief; other members of the staff or regu- 
Jar contributors were Floyd Dell and John Reed, John Sloan 
and the inimitable Art Young. 

For me, the most original expression of politico-literary radical- 
ism was in the Washington Square Playhouse, an experimental fore- 
runner of the later fabulously successful Theatre Guild, and the 
Provincetown Players on MacDougal Street. After dining at Broad’s 
Chop House or, on more prosperous occasions, at Mori’s, we used 
to go to see a play by Strindberg, Synge, Andreyev, or Schnitzler, 
or by one of the new American playwrights such as Susan Glaspell. 
Although the Village was then described as decadent or little more 
than a facade, it is a fact that the greater part of radical life, avant- 
garde thought and expression were concentrated in those dilapi- 
dated blocks to the south and west of Washington Square. In any 
case, this view prevailed among the bourgeois intellectual circles on 
Morningside Heights. 

Because of what its namé used to evoke in the days of my first 
ventures into politics, I took Marion with me one evening to the 
Ferrer School on the upper East Side. That was Emma Goldman’s 
headquarters, and there the famous Anarchist gave lectures and 
agitated for a Syndicalist revolution. I felt at home here for it was 
a European milieu, like any Anarchist centre in London, Paris, 
or Jerez de la Frontera, without a trace of glamour or bohemianism. 
The concentrated expressions, the serious faces of various racial 
strains, but with Latins and Jews predominating, the poor clothes 
and the foreign inflections, all created an atmosphere both earnest 
and conspiratorial, if rather unrealistic. Marion smilingly accepted 
Emma Goldman’s doctrinaire revolutionary gospel as she did the 
more dilettante theorizing of The Masses. 

The Philadelphia school Marion had attended before entering col- 
lege had accustomed her to associating with boys in a way which in 
Spain would have driven parents mad. Co-education in American 
schools was regarded as a success. Naturally, everything depended on 
the girls, but, judging from Marion’s remarks, the mixture of flirta- 
tion and straightforward comradeship, and the habit of being con- 
stantly in one another’s company, tempered impulses and reduced 
the dangers of intimacy. Marion was rather disdainful of sentimen- 
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tality, probably because of her idea of what a young feminist should 
be. Her breezy, casual behaviour, her lack of any apparent sense of 
caution or feminine reserve, constantly startled me. When I told her, 
half joking, that if she were my fiancée I should not allow her so 
much freedom, she called me “a barbarian Spaniard” and a “reac- 
tionary.” 


The outbreak of World War I found the Socialists in the United 
States divided, as they were nearly everywhere, into two wings— 
Right and Left. But within this classical division there existed a series 
of subdivisions that undermined the cohesion of the American move- 
ment and prepared the way for its ultimate disintegration. The 
Right wing embraced no less than four trends: the extreme Right, 
following roughly the revisionist line of Bernstein, was made up 
mostly of lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other bourgeois intellec- 
tuals, and was directed by Victor L. Berger, Job Harriman, and 
J. G. Phelps Stokes. Its programme: property to be controlled by 
the government, municipal reform, parliamentary reform, all kinds 
of reforms—and not a word about the class war. Its most substantial 
leader was Berger, born in Austria, one of the founders of the 
American party, publisher of the Milwaukee Leader and the first 
Socialist to be elected to Congress. His moderation did not prevent 
his newspaper from being deprived, in 1917, of its postal privileges, 
thus shattering its circulation, or himself and four other Socialists 
from being charged under the Espionage Act in 1918, in a cele- 
brated trial that took place in Chicago. Then there was the so-called 
Agrarian Group, strong in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, a rem- 
nant of the old Populist movement; the trade-union group led by 
Van Lear and Johnston of the Engineers’ Union, Walker and 
Germer of the Miners’, Barnes of the Cigar Makers’, Maurer of the 
Plumbers’, and Schlesinger of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, all of them interested chiefly in trade-union ques- 
tions. And there was the faction equivalent to the Kautsky group in 
European socialism, headed by Morris Hillquit, a very capable law- 
yer who practically managed the party for more than thirty years. 
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The Left wing kept itself more united and separate from the 
others; it was fairly homogeneous, consisting almost entirely of 
workers, many of them immigrants, with a sprinkling of intellectual 
revolutionaries. In reality the man who inspired this group, without 
wishing to, was Debs, but he took no part either in drawing up 
resolutions at conventions or in the internal splits in the party. Its 
leaders were Hagerty, Big Bill Haywood, and Charles Ruthenberg. 
I attended its meetings as often as I could: the speakers always de- 
nounced capitalism in resounding language, advocated direct action, 
and the rallies ended with the singing of the “Internationale” and 
I.W.W. songs. 

Revolutionary as it was, the Left wing lacked a solidly articulated 
platform, rich in ideas and initiative, such as the Leipziger Volkszei- 
tung group had in Germany or the Jules Guesde group had in 
France. It misunderstood entirely the role of a socialist movement, 
shaping a national policy that denied the efficacy of parliamentary 
action, and inclined toward the principle of a syndicalist, trade- 
union state. Ir was because of the impression of weakness made by 
the Socialist Left during that first visit to the United States that I 
was not surprised, thirty years later, to see the labour movement in- 
fluencing national policy far less than any similar movement in 
Europe, with a membership proportionately smaller and with funds 
nearly always at low ebb. Although most of the powerful heads of 
the American unions laugh at ideas and theory, it is not merely the 
ability to count members and funds by millions that makes a labour 
movement strong. 

World War I temporarily united the Right and Left wings, whose 
dissensions had been deepened at the Socialist Convention of 1912, 
which took place during a wave of bitter strikes and intense ferment 
within the working class. Between that year and 1915 party mem- 
bership had dropped from 118,045 to 79,374. While in 1912 the 
Socialist vote in the national election had been just short of 900,000, 
In 1916 it fell to 585,113. When the war began the American party, 
in contrast to most of the European parties, adopted a strong anti- 
War attitude. From September of 1914, when it demanded without 
Success that an international Socialist Congress be held, until the end 
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of the conflict, it maintained that position by a majority. When I 
left the United States in 1916 the party was vigorously continuing 
its campaign; its candidates for President and Vice-President, Allan 
LL. Benson and George R. Kirkpatrick, nominated by a referendum 
of all members, were militant opponents of the war. At the emer- 
gency Convention held at St. Louis in 1917 the party reiterated its 
allegiance to the principles of internationalism and the solidarity of 
the working class, announcing that its position had not been altered 
by the entry of the United States into the war. The following year 
Eugene Debs was sent to jail for ten years; the same sentence was 
passed on Rose Pastor Stokes; other leaders received sentences of 
five years. The Socialist press was persecuted. The party acquired 
a revolutionary halo for a pacifism which, in the context of World 
War I, had little to do with a genuinely Left concept of socialism. 

This pacifist attitude was very popular among my Greenwich 
Village friends, some of whom declared themselves “conscientious 
objectors” and went to jail rather than fight. President Wilson was 
not popular among the radicals of that time. I myself, while admir- 
ing the elevated tone and literary distinction of his speeches, ac- 
cepted with reservations the purposes behind his sensational notes 
protesting violations of neutrality. But, faced with the insidious anti- 
Wilson campaign run by German agents who had made their way 
into radical as well as certain business circles, I took the President’s 
part in public and private discussions. On more than one occasion 
I collected a crowd in front of the Times Building by arguing 
vigorously with some pacifist who, willy-nilly, was repeating the 
same arguments I had been reading for two years in the German 
press. 

The German agents did what they have always done in the 
United States: they exploited the anti-British sentiment that remains 
latent in seven out of ten Americans, often mixed with respect to 
form a rare blend of hostility and affection. At the beginning of 
1915 the Literary Digest, using opinions culled from publications 
throughout the country, reported growing irritation against the 
British blockade. But soon German submarine attacks brought losses 
of American ships and lives; in March 1915 an American citizen 
went down with the British ship Falaba; on May 1 the American 
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tanker Gulflight was torpedoed. Irritation at the British blockade 
was forgotten overnight. 

And so we come to the great event that was to decide, although 
not immediately, the entry of the United States into the war, forc- 
ing Wilson’s hand. On Saturday, May 1, 1915, the great Cunard 
liner Lusitania sailed from New York with 1,257 passengers and a 
crew of 702. There were on board 159 Americans and 129 children, 
39 of them babies. Many of the passengers had read the notification 
issued by Count von Bernstorff to the newspapers: “Travellers in- 
tending to embark on the Atlantic voyage are reminded that a state 
of war exists.” It was signed “Imperial German Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” They had read it but paid no attention, taking it for 
another German bluff. Captain Turner himself, as he afterward 
declared, had read it without thinking that it contained a precise 
threat against his own vessel. He observed the precautions advisable 
in time of war but without exaggerating them, and on approaching 
the Irish coast even reduced speed from twenty-one to eighteen 
knots so as not to beat the tide at Liverpool. 

The morning of May 7 was foggy. The Lusitania, now off the 
Irish coast, slowed down still more and sounded her foghorn to 
avoid a collision as she neared Fastnet. Some ninety miles away a 
much smaller craft was making its way through the fog. It was a 
German submarine returning to its base with only two torpedoes 
left after having sunk several merchant ships. But one was enough. 
In twenty minutes the Lusitania went to the bottom, with time to 
launch only a few of the lifeboats. Of the 1,195 lives lost, 124 were 
Americans, some of them prominent people. 

I was then engaged in translating (one of the multiple ways I 
earned my living) the messages for Latin America of one of the big 
news agencies. I happened to be in the office when the story came 
in. I spent all of my week’s pay on a cable to El Liberal that made 
me famous while it ruined me financially. I was authorized by 
my newspaper to send articles by mail only. I did not dare send in 
an account for this expenditure, and nobody asked me for it. But 
the thrill that went through me on realizing that El Liberal would 
come out next morning with the best story in the Madrid press 
made me a reporter forever. 
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My luck changed suddenly. Although the United States was al- 
ready ceasing to be “the land of unlimited possibilities’—as it was 
called by enthusiastic European writers—for a young Spaniard who 
could write and was capable of adjusting himself to American speed 
there were always possibilities at twenty dollars a week—in those 
days a fortune. I doubled and quadrupled my income by working 
night and day for several months at the arduous task, first, of put- 
ting into Spanish the preparatory documents for the Pan-American 
Conference to be held in Washington, and then of translating the 
records of its sessions. The work had been entrusted to Italians, 
Greeks, and Sephardic Jews naturalized in Spanish-American coun- 
tries. These people knew the language well enough to get along in 
the everyday business of the so-called “Spanish Quarter,” but this 
did not satisfy the Latin-American delegates, each of whom hoped 
one day to be quoted at length in a Universal Encyclopedia of 
Diplomacy. Adding to what I earned for this were fees for news 
and feature articles about the Conference for the news agency in 
which I had worked before at a disgracefully low wage. It was now 
paying me well, after learning that I had met President Wilson and 
Secretary of State Lansing at an official dinner and that I had done 
good work for the Pan American Union. 

With all this income, my checking account at the bank—the first 
account I had ever had—increased rapidly. My savings soon amounted 
to several hundred dollars, and this was too much to be allowed to 
languish in a bank. An offer of a well-paid job in a publishing house 
with the prospect of prolonged residence in America decided me: 
the moment for departure had arrived. 

The United States, particularly New York, continued to interest 
me. I disagreed absolutely with the way in which the Americans 
were generally judged. They were immature perhaps, but gifted 
with extraordinary qualities, among them a friendliness and warmth 
unexcelled anywhere. Italians, Frenchmen, and Spaniards loved to 
contrast American “crudity” with their own much-vaunted Latin 
sensibility; and the Germans, who respected no country which was 
not ruled by a sergeant-emperor or did not have a thousand learned 
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men of the type I had left in Leipzig, considered America primitive 
and anarchistic. But that same Germany, with all its imperial pride 
and the servility of its official socialism, was generating a revolu- 
tionary movement the genuine nature of which I did not wish to 
doubt, and whose first thunders I was anxious to hear on its own 
soil. 

At the moment of setting out for the dock I felt again, as I had 
felt on leaving London and had not felt on leaving Germany, an 
attack of melancholy. Each familiar corner of New York seen for 
the last time, no doubt for many years, affected me deeply. For- 
tunately, and as usual, I reached the pier just as they were ready to - 
lift the gangplank. It was a sharp, bitter break. A good-bye to 
Marion and some other friends, and soon the widening water 
separated me from a country I had come to love. 
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make a long stay in Scandinavia. With the exception of 

those sharp excitements experienced every time we heard 
that a German submarine might be near us, everything went 
smoothly, with that unruffled Nordic camaraderie which give a 
tone both happy and restrained to social relations. I was constantly 
talking to my shipmates, to the women about literature and art, to 
the men about everything except the war. Although the majority 
of the passengers were pro-Ally, there were some Swedes who were 
obviously pro-German. This was evident in their immobile faces 
when an English cruiser sent out a boat with an officer and some 
men to look for possible spies or German agents concealed on 
board or travelling with false passports. 

After a few days in Oslo and before leaving for Copenhagen, 
where I intended to work out the details of my entry into Germany, 
I made a little excursion along the western coast of Norway. It was 
delightful to loiter among the fjords and islets. The warm southeast 
wind, even in the dead of winter, allowed one to admire from a 
ship’s deck the Scandinavian panorama with its glaciers and snowy 
mountains, and with no impression of cold other than the visual. 
We stopped often: in Bergen, to enjoy a surprisingly clear day; in 
Stavanger, to admire the city from the height of Valberg; in Lyse- 
fjord, a place of unreal beauty and extraordinary danger for anyone 
who does not have the Norwegian skill in mastering the ice. When 
we landed at Christiansand, the end point of the first part of the trip, 
the last rays of the sun caressed the peaks of the nearby mountains, 
wrapping them in changing fringes of red, old gold, and pale cop- 
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per, connected by delicate little clouds of silver. Against the snowy 
landscape, objects and people stood out in remarkably clear outline. 
Every tree seemed to be defined with the enchantment of a Japanese 
woodcut. 

So greatly did all this impress me that I decided to transfer to 
another ship and go inland for a couple of days to rural Norway. 
It is there that the true character of the people has been formed, 
those people who, in the fight against the Nazi invasion twenty-five 
years later, were to astonish a world unacquainted with their cour- 
age. The conquest of nature has required the energy of many gen- 
erations, struggling obstinately to open the primeval forests and to 
clear the land for pasturage and cultivation. The people combined 
agriculture with fishing. Everything except complicated agricultural 
machinery was made locally, including boats and nets, and in the 
majority of cases in the home. It was a self-sufficient economy: 
the crafts had been transmitted from father to son; the women and 
girls extracted vegetable dyes of the rarest beauty. Everywhere 
could be felt the spell of a healthy and strong family life, and I had 
the good luck to spend a Saturday night in a village where there 
was a dance for the young people. An unattractive peasant girl from 
the house where I was staying taught me a mountain measure called 
the “Devil’s Dance”; it was an old dance and in the past had so ex- 
cited the men that it had sometimes ended in an open fight among 
the normally quiet and friendly Norwegians. That night I tasted 
akvavit, a kind of Schnapps made from potatoes. And, having 
heard that the people of Scandinavia were lusty drinkers, I was sur- 
prised at the sobriety of the mountain-dwelling Norwegians. 

The spell continued. We came to the end of the Christianiafjord, 
to the city of Christiania, which some years later resumed its ancient 
name of Oslo. It was truly beautiful: parks and gardens, red and 
white houses, stands of silver firs, and splendid villas. From my first 
contact with Scandinavia there has remained the irresistible desire, 
fulfilled whenever possible, to revisit Stockholm, Oslo, and Copen- 
hagen. These capitals are united for me in a composite memory of 
Cities clean as crystal, of poetic landscapes, of a freedom greater 
than anywhere else; there is the memory of yearly gatherings for 
Skiing, and of a little village church where I heard Chopin and 
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Grieg played, and where the pastor summed up the truly pro- 
gressive spirit of these exemplary northern democracies, free from 
the puritanism of other Nordic countries. 

In Copenhagen there awaited me the excitement of spending a 
few days in Georg Brandes’s circle. I felt a deep admiration for the 
old Danish critic who had to a great extent guided my literary de- 
velopment. He had done an enormous amount of work. His icono- 
clastic lectures, given regularly in Copenhagen from 1872 onward, 
and published under the title Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature, had caused a furor and prevented him from being ap- - 
pointed to a professorship in the university. Seeking a wider horizon, 
he had gone to Berlin, where he had published a book on the almost- 
forgotten Séren Kierkegaard, the great forerunner of Existentialism. 
It was because of Kierkegaard that Miguel de Unamuno held Brandes 
in the highest esteem, as I had learned for the first time when I was 
a student in Salamanca; and it was from Unamuno’s own lips that I 
first heard the name of Georg Brandes. Brandes, on his side, praised 
Unamuno, telling me that he was the best writer Spain had, an 
opinion I shared. He also told me that the first writer in Spanish 
with whom he had established correspondence was Baldomero Sanin 
Cano, the distinguished Colombian, whose place I was to take years 
later as Madrid correspondent for La Nacién of Buenos Aires, and 
who today, at eighty-six, is still one of the most youthful and alert 
intellects of. Latin America. 

Brandes, when I met him at seventy-five, was involved in a con- 
troversy over the causes of the war with Clemenceau. I took Cle- 
menceau’s side, and Brandes reproached me paternally for being 
so insolent and disrespectful in speaking of German culture. The 
curious thing is that Brandes was also passionately devoted to the 
French spirit and much influenced by Renan. Quite appropriately, 
his last book was a biography of Voltaire. 

I enjoyed hearing Brandes argue with the young writers, reveal- 
ing himself as younger than they. And today my enthusiasm for 
an old man who maintains in his nineties a vigorous attitude is 
as great as it was then. I was reminded of Georg Brandes when, in 
1948, George Bernard Shaw was involved in the London Tribune in 
a lively argument with Michael Foot, the young and clever writer; 
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in each reply Shaw showed himself more amusing and effective than 
the successful pamphleteer of the Labour party. 

At last came the day of decision. I entered Germany. I felt sure 
that the police would have a record of my sudden departure from 
Leipzig and of the long series of anti-German articles signed with 
my name and published in E/ Liberal of Madrid. My arrival in 
Berlin, late at night, was marked by an amusing incident. I had very 
little German money. Not wishing to announce myself to the police 
by going to a hotel, I gave the taxi driver the address of Manuel 
Pedroso, a Spanish intellectual who was working in our Embassy. 
But that night Pedroso had gone with his wife to the premiere of 
a play by Prince Lichnowsky, the former ambassador in London, 
whose opposition to the war attracted the Left to the theatre. I 
called at the house, and when the servant asked me who I was, 
I said “Vayo.” The woman, a Hungarian, understood a word which 
in her language means “robber” and, instead of being impressed by 
the honesty of a visitor in announcing his profession, she threatened 
to call the police. My quiet explanations only increased her excite- 
ment. Finally I told the taxi driver to take me to the Hotel am Zoo 
in the Kurfiirstendamm, which I remembered as first class; the few 
marks I had after paying for the taxi I distributed in lavish tips to 
the night staff. This, with my new American clothes and the gen- 
eral appearance of a traveller from New York, got me a room I 
couldn’t pay for. The following day Pedroso arranged the matter 
of money and helped me find a modest and quiet lodging. His work 
in the Embassy had become indispensable. Spain was representing 
the interests of several Allied countries, and among those career 
senoritos, well-dressed, gallant, but useless, he was the only person 
capable of tackling the complex problems springing from that mul- 
tiple representation. 

One of the first places I visited was the Café des Westens. The 
Berlin bohemians were cursing the war: the increasing quantity of 
Carrots on the menus and the disappearance of meat; the poetry of 
“Gottlieb,” the pseudonym used by Alfred Kerr, leading dramatic 
critic of Germany, to cover his imperialist ambitions, and the fre- 
quent visits by the police in search of deserters and members of 
the opposition. The freedom still permitted was rather wide, an 
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unpleasant symptom that the movement of revolt was not taken 
seriously by the authorities. There were, however, isolated incidents 
indicating a rising temperature. One day it was Leonhard Frank, 
the novelist (now in the United States), who struck another writer 
who seemed overenthusiastic about the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Another day it was a coffeehouse quarrel over the quality of the 
German Army, in which Johannes R. Becher was assailed as anti- 
patriotic. He was then the poet of greatest promise among the 
youngsters, and today is one of the intellectual leaders in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 

Ferdinand Hardekopf, the epigrammatic poet and German inter- 
preter of the French spirit, drew around his somewhat Cubist sil- 
houette an impassable barrier. He was an interesting figure: slightly 
lame, his left arm held against his body, an Egyptian cigarette be- 
tween his slender, well-cared-for fingers. I was one of the few who 
were permitted to share his table; another was Franz Pfemfert, pub- 
lisher of Die Aktion. 

I have never known a literary review that fulfilled a political func- 
tion so efficiently and combatively as did Die Aktion during World 
War I. Pfemfert knew how to give it revolutionary vigour, simply 
by protesting against every intellectual aspect of Wilhelm II’s Ger- 
many. His fresh mind was unmistakable in every line~whether he 
was discussing a book, a play, or a picture. In addition to this gen- 
eral criticism of society and of official Germany, Die Aktion car- 
ried the offensive into the camp of writers and artists who continued 
slavishly to support the war or tried to escape their responsibility 
by adopting a purely literary or esthetic attitude au dessus de la 
mélée. Every issue published a “Black List” of the names of the 
latest to surrender. Pfemfert was as implacable as Saint-Just, and 
one of the reasons for our friendship was a common worship of the 
Great Accuser of the French Revolution. For many years I lost 
track of Pfemfert, but I met him again in 1945 in Mexico, where he 
was earning his living as a photographer. He was against everything 
and everybody: against Stalin and the Stalinists, against the Third 
International and against the Fourth—and even against the Fifth that 
he was on the point of founding! 

In Berlin I lost no time in establishing contact with the section 
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that most interested me—the opposition labour movement—through 
its visible leaders and its illegal machine. I had an interview with 
Liebknecht and with Rosa Luxemburg. Both wanted to talk with 
a socialist recently arrived from New York about the possibilities 
of the United States coming into the war. Rosa Luxemburg had 
become for me the model of the revolutionary who combines with 
high idealism an eminently realistic sense of strategy and political 
action. I was more and more interested to know the whole process 
of her socialist education. After her student years in Zurich, she 
had returned to Poland and, with Leo Jogiehes, a Pole of Jewish 
origin, a rich man whom she had known in Switzerland, began to 
reorganize the Polish labour movement in accordance with a severe 
Marxist pattern. From Switzerland and her conversations with Plek- 
hanov she had brought away the conviction that the most urgent 
matter was to tear the workers away from the fascination of 

| Blanqui’s doctrine and a belief in individual terrorism as a weapon 
in the revolutionary struggle. When she had finished the prepara- 
tory period in reorganizing the Polish proletariat, she left the rest 
of the work to trustworthy comrades and plunged into the Euro- 
pean socialist movement. 

Of her activities in the streets I retain the memory of that memor- 
able First of May, 1916, when a hundred thousand workers gathered 
in the Potsdamerplatz and Karl Liebknecht, wearing a soldier’s uni- 
form, delivered one of his shortest and most impassioned speeches, 
ending with “Death to the war! Down with the government!” 
Some of us kept close to Rosa, ready to protect her against attack 
by some infuriated patriot. She was all aflame, encouraging the com- 
rades, greeting many by name, singing the “Internationale” and a 
very amusing parody of the “Socialist March” in which every verse 
was transformed into a dart against those socialists who had deserted 
their positions through mental confusion or fear. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. Liebknecht had just come down from 
the improvised platform, and several policemen were trying to get 
hold of him. It was fantastic, the energy of that frail body, small, 
deformed in one shoulder, and weakened still further by privations 
due to the war and to work heavy enough to overwhelm the strong- 
est man. She was struck, and we all received and returned blows. 
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When Liebknecht was finally torn away by an additional contingent 
of police, we persuaded Rosa to disappear. The mounted police 
fired a volley. I received two heavy blows from a sabre, which tore 
my coat and injured my shoulder. Not having my papers in order 
and being a foreigner, arrest meant at the least my immediate ex- 
pulsion from the country; and I was too much interested in the op- 
position movement to risk that. Pursued by a mounted policeman, 
I raced round a corner and succeeded in finding an open house door. 
I hid behind the stairway until I could no longer hear the noise of 
horses in the street. Then I emerged and ran toward a tram moving 
down the street. The conductor and two men on the platform 
helped me to scramble on. They knew perfectly well from where 
I had come and from whom I fled; and this added to my happiness 
in feeling myself free. It was one more indication that the people 
of Berlin were turning against the war. 

From that day the revolution was no longer merely a theoretical 
concept for the Geman proletariat. In the time available before his 
appearance in court, Liebknecht took advantage of all the tricks of 
the legal process. He from the jail, and Rosa from without, articu- 
lated the protest movement that his arrest had started. Soon he ad- 
dressed the court, always thinking of the people, and uttered his 
famous words: “Imprisonment? Loss of rights of citizenship? Deg- 
radation? Gentlemen of the court, my honour is not your honour. 
Nevertheless, I doubt whether a general has ever worn his uniform 
with so much dignity and pride as I shall wear my prison garb.” 
For the first time—in Kiel, Munich, Hanover, and several cities in 
Saxony—the workers responded. They passed secret resolutions of 
solidarity, and on June 28 fifty thousand of them in the Berlin fac- 
tories went openly on strike as a protest against his imprisonment. 

Rosa Luxemburg, arrested soon after Liebknecht, proved that 
she could be as effective in prison as in the streets. Her activity was 
extraordinary. She wrote some of the best pages in socialist litera- 
ture and other more intimate pages, which are, for every lover of 
literature, among the most beautiful ever written. Her letters from 
prison, her essays on Goethe, Wedekind, and Strindberg, give an 
idea of the writer she could have been, and of the importance of 
the literary work she might have produced if she had not dedicated 
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her intelligence and her heart to the working class and to socialism. 
She was the spirit incarnate of the revolution, and through her voice 
the creative force of the proletariat expressed itself with a strength 
and clarity not to be found in any other socialist writer of her time. 

I followed her activities while she was in prison, and one of my 
fayourite occupations was to translate her writings into Spanish and 
get them smuggled across the frontier. I shared her joy over the 
Russian Revolution of October, her mental absorption in the course 
taken by events at Brest-Litovsk, and her fear that the German 
revolt, which should support and complete the Russian Revolu- 
tion, would arrive too late. She was a spiritual though not a direct 
participant in the Russian Revolution and the only person capable 
of analysing it at close quarters and from afar at the same time. She 
was especially objective in her analysis of Bolshevik tactics and did 
not hesitate to criticize them. They, in their turn, replied to her 
criticisms with the esteem reflected in Lenin’s comment on her death. 
She was not in agreement with the form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat conceived by the Russians and objected to the division 
of ]and among the peasants, maintaining that as the peasants received 
land they would eventually become a bulwark of the counter- 
revolution. Many of her criticisms were proved correct, but their 
utilization in the anti-Stalinist controversy of the following dec- 
ades showed a lack of respect for her memory. The first to render 
her homage, in spite of her criticisms, was Lenin. On hearing the 
news of her assassination in Berlin in January 1919, he cried, “An 
eagle has fallen!” Rosa Luxemburg was too great a socialist and too 
noble and formidable a personality ever to have descended to that 
venom-charged resentment shown by Communists who have aban- 
doned their party and by those former sympathizers with the Rus- 
sian Revolution who have turned against it and now provide a pain- 
ful spectacle in the disintegration of the Left. Were she alive today, 
she would perhaps have often found herself opposed to Soviet 
policy. But I cannot imagine her writing against Russia in the capi- 
talist press, as so many former pro-Communists are doing. 

In every difficult moment of these last years of struggle my 
thoughts have returned to her and to those words of hers that have 
remained in my memory: “Only step by step, by climbing the 
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Calvary of its own bitter experiences, can the proletarian revolu- 
tion achieve complete clarity and maturity.” 

One night, on my way home from a cellar tavern where Leftists 
met, I was followed. The police obviously had been waiting to see 
more people go to the meeting so as to make a good round-up. | 
boarded a tram going in the wrong direction, made several turns 
when I got off, and then, feeling sure that I had thrown off my 
pursuer, I went to sleep at a friend’s. This decided me to go to 
Switzerland. It was a departure that had already been delayed for 
several weeks. Everyone had advised me to go. I was living half 
illegally, without reporting to the police. The problem of ration 
tickets, which could have been very difficult, was solved by gifts 
from girls, actresses, poets, or those semi-bohemians who frequented 
the Café des Westens and collected tickets for “the Spaniard,” as 
they called me. But I expected any day to find myself prevented by 
the authorities from doing the political work that justified my stay 
in Germany. Once again assuming my role of prosperous traveller, 
I presented myself at Police Headquarters. On being sent to the 
Secret Police Division, | debated a moment whether to continue 
my bureaucratic pilgrimage. Finally I obtained the miraculous docu- 
ment that got me to the country in the heart of Europe reserved by 
destiny as a haven in every war. 

For me, Switzerland was to be only a very relative haven. For one 
thing, it was one of the principal centres of German espionage. An 
unknown face was immediately reported to the “Services.” The 
person’s every move was spied upon, his place of residence dis- 
covered. If he lived in a hotel, his baggage was immediately searched. 
If he lived in a private house, a servant was cultivated or advantage 
taken of the owner’s absence to stage a fake robbery. Berne, the 
political capital of the Swiss Confederation, was infested with Ger- 
man agents. They went about ridiculously dressed in regional costume 
or posing as tubercular patients, innocent businessmen, or political 
refugees. 

The number of authentic political refugees increased every day. 
A large part of the German opposition, consisting chiefly of intel- 
lectuals, were moving to Switzerland. Rest for me was thus com- 
pletely illusory. Either it was a cold war with the spy services, 
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which rounded off their activities by provoking incidents among the 
propagandists or active friends of the Allied cause, and at times en- 
ticing them to the frontier, where they disappeared; or I was living 
the life of German émigrés, discussing plans and political strategy 
until the early hours of the morning. 

Until I met Emmy Hennings, a singer and poetess, the last person 
from whom I parted each night was Annette Kolb. Half German, 
half French, a fine writer who dreamed of fusing the virtues of the 
two countries and eliminating all their vices, Annette Kolb was— 
and is today—an incomparably original personality. I do not know 
her age, but between 1916 and 1944, the last time I saw her in New 
York, the only difference I noticed was a cane with a gold handle, 
on which she sometimes leaned as she walked. Her face and appear- 

i ance were those of a statue torn from some antique monument. 
When France fell she came to the United States. At one of the stop- 
ping places’en route she was mistaken for an important masculine 
personage from some little-known Allied country, disguised as she 
was in a huge overcoat. In 1916 my Spanish friends used to tease me 
about the terrible Russian maker of explosives whom I accompanied 
in the evenings and who dressed as a woman to deceive people. Such 
was the impression from a distance; but closer acquaintance revealed 
a woman of rare distinction. 

Many nights we were the last to visit the station buffet to eat hard- 
boiled eggs, after walking the most out-of-the-way streets of Berne 
in search of two black cats together, which to Annette was a sure 
omen of an imminent victory for the Allies. This was the only 
heresy allowed in her Catholic faith. 

Although she trembled for my soul when later I began to go 
around with Emmy Hennings in Zurich, she was sensible and artist 
enough to appreciate the quality of the angelic little devil of the 
emigration. Emmy was the heart of the Cabaret Voltaire, of which 
Hugo Ball, later her husband, was the brain. The German opposition 
in Switzerland during World War I was a small intellectual world 
of its own. It had its reviews, its discussion groups, a gallery where 
its pictures were exhibited—and a cabaret. The Cabaret Voltaire was 
Not the result of a mere desire for entertainment on the part of exiled 
writers. It promoted the advanced trends in art and literature and 
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created an esthetic climate in which strictly nationalist atticudes 
were discouraged, giving birth to the “International of the Mind.” 
The background, painted in Futurist style, was the work of the 
Rumanian artist Janko. All took part in one way or another: we 
contributed to the production of short sketches, we selected exam- 
ples of modern poetry of the various countries, which Tristan Tsara, 
one of the founders of Dadaism, read along with his own poems, or 
we collaborated in the improvisation of a revolutionary message 
when some good bit of war news justified it. The Cabaret Voltaire 
could count on a list of distinguished authors, among them Max 
Jacob, Else Lasker-Schiiler, the Jewish poetess, always in demand, 
always excited about something, with her Eton bob and sardonic 
face in which two deeply alert eyes served as spotlights in quest of 
the suspect intruder, the Wilhelmstrasse agent, or the enemy of 
Israel. Hardekoff provided the best translations of Aristide Bruant 
and Blaise Cendrars, while the wife of Ludwig Rubiner, the essayist, 
herself a Russian, helped in the production of pieces selected from 
Andreyev, Chekov, and Nekrasov. Music was in the hands of a 
Russian balalaika orchestra; with pianists and other instrumentalists 
among the émigrés, the program embraced work from blond Gara- 
phan to Scriabin, Saint-Saéns, and Debussy. The public was an inte- 
gral part of the cabaret, and one often found there Laban and 
Wigmann, the dancers, and radical politicians in Switzerland for 
some international conference. 

The star of the Cabaret Voltaire was Emmy Hennings. With a 
final glance into the mirror that Hans Arp, the painter, held in his 
hands, Emmy would come on the scene singing Wedekind’s “Youth,” 
follow with Heine’s “Civic Elegy,” and conclude with contempo- 
rary revolutionary couplets. She had a mastery of singing in every 
form and could evoke with equal facility a frivolous or a serious 
reaction. Her childish voice had an unusually communicative power. 
Whether the audience felt sincerity and humanity, or licentiousness, 
or a yearning for justice, she brought it out with the magic of her 
art. Everybody found in her the truth he sought. And it is a fact 
that, from early childhood, she had incessantly gone “after some- 
thing without concrete reason,” as one of her best songs had it, a 
song making her own the despondence and vices of others. 
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She had sold flowers outside theatres, had been a chorus girl, a 
circus artist with the lowliest wandering players, she had been in- 
volved in audaciously illegal acts; and she was the first to face danger 
and the last to evade responsibility. No passion was unknown to her, 
and even in the lowest depths she had somehow conserved her in- 
ward purity. Gross brutality and perverse eroticism were disarmed 
in dealing with her. Later, when she moved into literary circles, she 
found in the artistic bohemia of Munich and Berlin the enthusiastic 
reception reserved for those who brought, in addition to an ex- 
traordinary talent, a slice of that life which the bohemians had deified 
without having lived its joy, its misery, and its deception. 

Hugo Ball, producer of the Cabaret Voltaire, was the strong man 
of the group. He was a talented novelist, who sometimes satisfied 
his esthetic extravagances by extreme manifestations of contempo- 
rary painting and literature, from Expressionism to Dadaism, only to 
return to classic essays on Michelangelo and Raphael. He plumbed 
the same depths in analysing personalities of the underworld as in 
reliving the exaltation and genius of the great mystics. Catholicism 
attracted him more from its cultural than its religious side. Wishing 
to have his hands free for the hour of Germany’s liberation, he was 
feverishly working on a new book, an imprecation against Luther, 
making Protestantism responsible for the collapse of the old German 
culture. 

In course of time the Galerie Dada, from which sprang Dadaism, 
was added to the Cabaret Voltaire. In its fundamental concept, 
Dadaism was the apologia of childishly quixotic man, who disowns 
the complex expressions of culture and says with the simplicity of a 
baby, “dada-dada.” Foremost at the Galerie Dada were the people 
of the Berlin art publishing house Der Sturm, with Herward Wal- 
dem (Lasker-Schiiler’s husband) and others. It was certainly a 
“storm” amid the Swiss middle class, that series of exhibitions of 
pictures by Max Ernst, Kandinsky, and Kokoschka, with sometimes 
a work by Picasso to put the unknown artists under the protection 
of an accepted rebel. The constant controversy with the conven- 
tional criticism of the Swiss press, the scandals that sometimes broke 
at Dada conferences, with contributions by Marinetti and Apol- 
linaire, assured great publicity. To placate the average citizen, there 
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would be an occasional evening of dancing, and, as principal at- 
traction, the Sacharow, who combined with a divine figure the pres- 
tige of being the daughter of a German general. 

In spite of its excesses and its destined end as a resort of much 
snobbery that had nothing to do with revolution or politics, the 
Cabaret Voltaire fulfilled its mission. It was a protest against the 
war, against the agony of it, and against the dance of death glorified 
in German official literature. Making a joke of accepted values, hurl- 
ing itself into a voluntary absurdity, in which all eccentricities were 
proclaimed as superior to the culture that had led to the destruction 
of what that very culture had created, a group of exiled writers and 
artists broke forever with the Germany of Wilhelm II, of the Herr 
Professors, and of the poets laureate in the service of the Junker 
state. 

A shot fired in Vienna strengthened the position of those within 
the group who, like myself, maintained that the revolution was be- 
ing fought with weapons more precise than epigram and song. On 
October 21, 1916, Friedrich Adler (son of Victor Adler, leader of 
the old-guard socialists, friend of Marx and Engels) entered the 
restaurant where the Austrian Premier, Count Sturgkh, usually had 
luncheon, sat down at a nearby table and ordered his own meal, and 
meanwhile read a book. Then suddenly he drew a revolver and 
killed the Prime Minister. The deed caused all the greater sensation 
because it was not done by an impassioned and romantic youth. 
Friedrich Adler was a mature and peaceable man, deeply interested 
in philosophy; he had taught at the University of Zurich, and after 
the beginning of the war had written a book on the philosopher and 
physicist Ernst Mach. On his return to Austria he published the 
review Der Kampf, which was to play so important a part in the 
development of socialist ideas in the postwar period; and he began 
to fight the official policy of his party. He was not an extremist, as 
he showed later by fighting the policy of the Bolsheviks. In 1940, 
after the fall of France, when he was to be seen in New York, gentle 
and amiable, it was hard to believe that this was the same man who 
in World War I had been the first to attack with his own hand one 
of the promoters of war. For us, Fritz Adler immediately became a 
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symbol, and I wrote for our review in Madrid an enthusiastic article, 
“The Saviour of Socialism.” 

Of all the émigrés who had become refugees in Switzerland, the 
greatest revoluzzer, as the Swiss somewhat contemptuously called 
us, was a Russian who lived in Zurich in the house of a shoemaker 
named Kammerer. There I met Lenin for the first time, through a 
Russian friend with whom I had studied at Leipzig. Lenin’s room 
was very uncomfortable. The window could rarely be opened be- 
cause of the smell that came in from a sausage factory in the same 
building. There were piles of books and papers everywhere, all in 
perfect order. Despite the modesty of his lodging and the frugality 
of his meals, Lenin lived in a constant state of economic difficulty. 
In a letter he wrote toward the end of December 1916, he said: “As 
for myself, I must say I have got to earn some money. Otherwise I 
shall simply crack up. The high cost of living is simply diabolical 
and I have nothing to live on.” If his personal finances were a dis- 
aster, those of his party were no better. When he came to Switzer- 
land in 1914, after having been arrested and later set free by the 
Austrian police in Poronino, Galicia, the first thing Lenin did was 
to resume publication of the periodical Sozialdemokrat. At that mo- 
ment the party treasury had exactly a hundred and sixty francs. 
Thirty years later I used to tell the story to my political friends of 
the Spanish emigration when, in discussing some plan for propaganda 
and the distribution of illegal literature in Spain, somebody said that 
without money one could not go anywhere. Certainly the circum- 
stances had changed considerably: we were far from the romantic 
conspiratorial era of the nineteenth century in which the Russian 
revolutionaries had been bred. The period of radio and airplane in- 
volved expenses a hundred times greater, but the psychological prob- 
lem inherent in all revolutionary activity was the same: there must 
be enthusiasm, determination to act, faith in the cause, and then the 
means will be found. If it was not possible to get a hundred thousand 
French francs, one would have to begin with ten thousand, and if 
a newspaper could not be printed, there should be a single sheet. 
This is what Lenin and the Bolsheviks did: they adjusted the dimen- 
sions of the publications to the state of the treasury and always pub- 
lished something. 
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The press in which Lenin could write in Russia was naturally 
limited to illegal publications, and these were becoming more and 
more scarce as deportations and imprisonment suppressed Stalin and 
other experts in clandestine activity. Far behind were the days when, 
as a refugee in Paris, Lenin had sent his daily article to the St. Peters- 
burg newspaper The Star and enjoyed to the full the emotion of the 
correspondent counting the hours before being able to deposit that 
article in the mail car of the train for Russia. I have often experienced 
that same pleasure of prolonging contact with my own country, tak- 
ing my articles personally to the train and then waiting to see it 
pull out as if it took with it a small part of myself. 

The day we went to see Lenin he had spent working in the 
library. He knew better than anyone else all the libraries, including 
the British Museum, in the cities where he had worked; and he had 
a special instinct for finding a book, a pamphlet, a document, con- 
taining the precise data he needed. At that time he was working 
on diverse things: an article about Karl Marx for Granat’s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary; a book on agriculture in the United States, his 
long essay on Imperialism, the Highest State of Capitalism; and an 
answer to recent philosophical criticisms of dialectic materialism. He 
worked ten hours a day. Although he was only forty-six (he was 
forty-seven when he returned to Russia to lead the Revolution) he 
seemed considerably older. His health was bad, and his wife, Nad- 
ezhda Krupskaya—her health was no better, but she concerned her- 
self chiefly about him—tried to persuade him to go to a sanatorium 
in the region of St. Gall. He walked but took little other physical 
exercise; he probably missed his bicycle, which in Paris he had 
loved. Nevertheless, with one of his famous hearty laughs, he re- 
jected the suggestion that the bicycle would do him good, saying, 
“It is now too slow a machine for the pace events are taking.” 

Later he launched a great attack on Robert Grimm, the Swiss 
socialist leader and chairman of the Zimmerwald Group, which 
every day moved further away from Lenin’s position, linking itself 
with the majority group of Turati in Italy, Kautsky and Ledebour 
in Germany, and Merheim in France. Between the two Zimmerwald 
Conferences (September 1915 and April 1916), Lenin had fought 
an incessant battle against the centrists. 
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In regard to the war I put the defeat of Germany above every- 
thing, and, although I disagreed with many of Lenin’s opinions, I 
marvelled at the force he was able to give to every judgment. With- 
out being what people usually understand by the term “great speaker,” 
he was more effective than most eloquent orators. He was like a 
machine that ground any opposing argument to powder by the ir- 
resistible advance of logic. The only other labour leader who ap- 
proached this form of oratory was Largo Caballero. The name 
“Spanish Lenin,” given to him in a fit of admiration by the Spanish 
Youth Movement, was utterly unsuitable, since the two were very 
different, but they certainly resembled each other in their manner 
of public speaking. At the Socialist Congress of 1932 in Madrid, 
Largo Caballero destroyed all the arguments of the reformist trade- 
union leaders who had sabotaged the strike in December 1930, which 
was a part of the revolt against the monarchy. I was seated beside 
Indalecio Prieto, who commented, ‘“He’s a steamroller”’—and I 
thought of Lenin. But the secret of Lenin’s strength was his faith in 
the power of the working class and in the revolution. He followed 
with his exceptional analytical sense the unfolding of Russian policy, 
and, on the least sign of popular reaction against the war, was heard 
to say, “What a torture it is for us all to be here at a time like this!” 
That was all he complained of. 

The news from Russia became increasingly interesting. In the 
Duma the seven Mensheviks and five Bolsheviks had declared them- 
selves against the war and against war credits; and one of the Men- 
sheviks had even read a declaration written by Lenin. With the 
passage of time the differences between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks 
again sprang up, until they led to the final rupture between Lenin 
and Plekhanov. Lenin’s advantage in the controversy, waged around 
the problem of the war, was that from the first day he had taken a 
firm stand and maintained it. This position was expressed in Theses 
on the War, which he first presented to a group of Bolsheviks who 
met in Berne, when he arrived there in the beginning of September 
1914. Among them were Krupskaya, Zinoviev, Samoilov, Safarov, 
and others. The theses were approved, and a few days later Sa- 
moilov took them to Russia to be discussed by the Russian organiza- 
tions. Lenin was convinced that he was right, but he wished to have 
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the approval of those inside the country, so that he could say he 
spoke for the masses. Shlapnikov arrived from Russia in the middle 
of October with the news that the section of the Central Committee 
and the Duma group agreed with the theses. Lenin required nothing 
more in order to bring forward his policy against the remainder of 
the International, preparing the burial of the Second International 
and laying the foundation for the Third. 

Whether or not one agrees with the theses, they were of cutting 
clarity. In marking out a political programme, Lenin did not think in 
terms of the intellectuals, whom he did not take too seriously as 
participants in political action: he thought of the people. The war 
was denounced as a bourgeois-imperialist and dynastic war. The 
socialists who supported it were considered betrayers of socialism. 
The role of Social Democracy in Russia was to conduct a merciless 
struggle against czarist chauvinism and against the fallacies of the 
Russian Liberals, Constitutional Democrats, a section of the Narod- 
niks, and other bourgeois parties. That was the line of attack. Among 
the constructive recommendations were: the extension of an all- 
embracing revolutionary propaganda to the Army and the field of 
military activities, emphasis on the necessity of turning the weapons 
not against brother wage-earners of other countries, but against the 
bourgeois governments and parties in each country; spreading of 
propaganda in favour of republics in Germany, Poland, Russia, and 
of combining the separate states into a United States of Europe. The 
idea of a European federation was much to Lenin’s taste, although 
he thought of a federation a little different from that advocated to- 
day by Mr. Churchill! Lenin had decided from the beginning of 
the war to take every advantage of the discords in the imperialist 
camp. He discounted the possibility that the Germans might one 
day try to make use of his position for the benefit of their own and 
was determined to play with them and to outmanceuvre them. 

One of the hopes of the German General Staff at the beginning 
of 1917 was to eliminate Russia. German propaganda discreetly spoke 
of war weariness among the Russian people, of mass desertions at 
the front, and of Bismarck’s policy of friendship toward the czars. 
It savoured of a separate peace plan and a dirty deal. The appoint- 
ment by the Czar of two such pro-German ministers as Stiirmer 
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and Prokopopov was the best proof that Rasputin, the astounding 
cozener of the heir to the throne, had definitely won over the gen- 
erals and that the Czarina’s party—that is to say, the separate peace 
party—now had the right of way. Then came the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, which destroyed in a single blow the traditional concepts in 
regard to the stability of monarchies. If the republic became a reality 
in the country that was the prototype of autocracy, there was no 
reason why Germany, where the flame of liberty had burned—al- 
though fleetingly—in the awakening of 1848, should not follow. 
“The next throne to fall, the Kaiser’s,” became the slogan in German 
opposition circles—to the dismay of the majority of socialists, who 
still wished to help the Empire emerge from its difficulties in order 
afterward to become the arbiters of a liberalized monarchy. 

Although in the beginning the Russian Revolution had a bour- 
geois character, its influence on the evolution of the war and the radi- 
calizing of the masses was immense from the start. No account can 
give any impression of what that month of February 1917 was for 
us who lived among the German opponents of the war. We felt 
ourselves on the threshold of one of the great eras of history, wit- 
nesses and participants in a transformation of the world’s shape as 
profound as that the men of the Reformation must have seen in the 
religious field and, in the field of political ideas, the Encyclopedists 
and their successors in the Convention and the Tribunal of Public 
Welfare. 

That emotion I felt more definitely and strongly than ever in a 
poor hall in Lengenstrasse, Berne. It was badly lit. Into it all the 
Russians in the city squeezed themselves, together with many workers 
and even foreign correspondents, for the lecturer would not have 
liked to see anybody excluded. The lecturer was Lenin. It was the 
last occasion on which he spoke to the émigrés: the following morn- 
ing he set out across Germany in the famous sealed train. He knew 
that in Russia he would be attacked and denounced as an instrument 
of Ludendorff. That did not matter to him. What he saw was a 
unique opportunity for unleashing the proletarian revolution in one 
part of the world, and for carrying it forward in such a way that 
it never again could be held back. Each of his words showed his 
confidence in himself. Walking back and forth on the platform with 
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short steps, clutching his coat lapels, he said without a trace of 
pathos, almost without changing the tone of his voice, “We have 
before us a struggle of exceptional gravity and harshness. Let us go 
into that battle fully conscious of the responsibility we are taking. 
We know what we want to do. The law of history imposes our 
leadership, because it is through us that the proletariat speaks.” I 
have never seen anybody more certain of winning a battle. 











LX. War's End and Revolution 


HE following years succeeded one another as if life were 

all part of a great film: the end of World War I, my mar- 

riage, journeyings all over Europe, by this time as corre- 

spondent of a newspaper that economized neither on space nor on 
money. 

I returned to Spain toward the end of 1917, partly because I felt 
uneasy at not having been there during the great strike of that year 
and partly for a brief rest before returning to watch the last act of 
the great drama of war and revolution. Having seen the curtain go 
up, I also wanted to see it fall. 

Awaiting me in Spain was that which I Jeast sought: a bride. My 
philosophy, like that of many who have lived a long time among the 
“artistic set,” was against marriage. In my case a concrete argument 
of a political nature supported my general attitude. I believed that 
personal independence and freedom from family duties were pre- 
requisites for the adequate functioning of a man of action. I had seen 
too many so-called Leftists use wife or children as an excuse for 
hesitation in moments when everything had to be thrown into the 
struggle; and this had decided me against having a home, children, 
and wife. A studio in a Paris quarter, full of books picked up every- 
where, paintings and drawings casually displayed, not a feminine 
hand legally entitled to straighten out the disorder, and not one do- 
Mestic utensil except drinking glasses—that was my ideal of an ac- 
ceptable residence. But even the most perfect theory meets its 
challenge. Mine had hair the colour of old gold, blue eyes, and the 
grace of a gazelle, a Nordic combination that caused her to be called 
admiringly the Skendinavischi, a pet name for North European 
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girls. She was Swiss, the youngest sister of the wife of Luis Ara- 
quistain, publisher of the review Espafa. Araquistain’s wife Trudi 
was a delightful woman with a strong literary bent, who certainly 
would have produced original work had she not found herself in a 
Spanish atmosphere, which is usually not conducive to independent 
creative activity on the part of women. Her beautiful versions of 
Schnitzler’s plays prove this. As for Luisi—who hates to be spoken 
of publicly—I cannot give my estimate of her without risking di- 
vorce when this book appears; and I, who am nearly always ready 
to run a risk, shall not run that one. I had seen her only once, the 
year before in Switzerland, when she was on the way to Spain with 
Trudi; but she was then too young to attract my attention, Three 
months after I met her again in Spain, we were engaged. 

I was working on El Sol and on Espana and also preparing lectures 
on the modern theatre for the Madrid Atheneum. E! Sol, launched 
less than a year before, was already acquiring the reputation of be- 
ing Spain’s outstanding newspaper. In any case, it had introduced 
into Madrid journalism the custom of having political editorials 
contributed by the best writers, although unsigned these always 
bore the stamp of the author. For some time the most discussed 
editorials came from the pen of Ortega y Gasset. The reports on 
events and on internal conditions were conceived according to a 
plan and not left to the initiative of the correspondent. Among them 
was a series that became a veritable crusade for the extension of 
education to the villages and the poorest classes, a notable, con- 
tinuous work by Luis Bello with the title “Through Spanish Schools.” 
This series was a valuable document on the social and economic 
conditions in the country. El Sol presented a new style of writing, 
on a much higher and more responsible level than that which had 
been usual; a fresh and objective approach to dramatic and literary 
criticism, which until then had been the monopoly of a sort of 
journalistic Masonic brotherhood for the benefit of friends and pro- 
tégés, and many other innovations, including the most revolutionary 
of all—the abolition of the revista de toros, the regular feature on 
bullfighting. 

“The bulls” continued to hold their place in competition with the 
war, in a way that shocked me after some years’ absence from the 
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country. The two subjects, in fact, had equal prominence, in ac- 
cordance with the correlation between politics and bullfighting that 
has always existed in Spain. This curious interrelationship has in- 
spired several distinguished modern writers—Pérez de Ayala, An- 
tonio Espina, José Bergamin—to visualize the bullfighting problem as 
a philosophical question and not merely a literary theme, as Hem- 
ingway treats it in Death in the Afternoon, or Blasco-Ibafez in 
Blood and Sand. They were the writers who turned Juan Belmonte 
(he had become their inseparable friend) into an intellectual bull- 
fighter who read Anatole France and all the literature that expressed 
admiration of himself. He was, furthermore, the bullfighter of the 
Left—so much so that the Franco policy of sequestrating the rural 
property of its enemies threatened to confiscate the considerable 
fortune he had amassed during a successful career. 

At that time Belmonte represented pro-Ally feeling in the bull 
ring, while Joselito, the other great star, was the bullfighter of the 
Germanophiles. Both had formidable styles, but their art presented 
unmistakably different characteristics, and it was not possible to en- 
joy both together or one after the other. If a person was for Bel- 
monte, that meant he was against Joselito—and with the same ir- 
reconcilable combativeness as he was for an Allied ‘victory or in 
favor of Kaiser Wilhelm II. The intelligence and propaganda sérv- 
ices of enemy embassies in Madrid had to take into account the bull- 
fights in which the two rival matadors appeared together; the out- 
bursts of enthusiasm and support for Belmonte or Joselito were the 
most reliable index of popular reaction concerning the war. 

Sometimes the people’s feeling for a bullfighter creates a strong 
sense of national unity, transcending political differences. In 1948, 
when Manolete was gored to death by a bull in the arena, Spaniards 
of all shades of opinion, within and without the country, were drawn 
together by a common sense of loss. In Paris the exiled General 
Workers’ Union (U.G.T.) passed a resolution expressing its sor- 
row. Negrin was furious: he himself detested bullfights, because, 
he said, the public risked nothing but demanded that the torero risk 
his life. I tried to allay his indignation by pointing out to him that 
Manolete was unique. The dead bullfighter had described himself 
at a dinner given him by his admirers some months before. Obliged, 
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against his will, to make a speech, he had finally risen to his feet 
and in a dramatic, solemn tone had made this brief, firm statement: 
“I am the greatest torero who has ever lived; after me—nobody; after 
nobody—another may some day appear.” This same remark has 
been attributed to lesser bullfighters, but loyal Manoletistas would 
never admit that another could have made it. 

The political division extended to the dance. Here Antonia Mercé 
—her stage name was La Argentina—the greatest Spanish dancer of 
all time, drew the pro-Ally multitudes, and her would-be rival, La 
Argentinita, got futile cheers from the Kaiser’s admirers. 

The division of opinion was also to be found in the field of litera- 
ture, where the Allies had on their side the most extraordinary, col- 
ourful, and romantic figure produced by Spanish letters in this cen- 
tury: Don Ramon del Valle Inclan. Valle Inclan cannot be evoked; 
he defies all description. Unfortunately he died just before the Span- 
ish War. Had he lived, he would have been first among republican 
heroes. Even the most eulogistic biographies cannot bring to life 
the man whom we Spanish writers and artists so much loved and 
admired. He had an inexhaustible fund of stories, but more amusing 
than any story was to be with him, to watch his face and his re- 
action to an event that had just happened or to one that he, with 
the intuition of a soothsayer, sensed would happen. To dispute the 
authenticity of his anecdotes was to deny literature and genius. 
In any acute controversy he usually had the last and irrefutable 
word. During one of his absences from the country there had been 
an argument between two villages in Galicia—Puebla del Caramifial 
and Villa de Arosa—about to which of them belonged the honour of 
being the great writer’s birthplace. Valle Inclan settled this by re- 
vealing that he had been born on a ferryboat plying on the river 
between them. He similarly settled a dispute over the origin of the 
loss of one of his arms. Everybody knew that he had lost it in an 
absurd café argument with Manuel Bueno, the literary critic, who 
had struck him with a stick, injuring him so badly that amputation 
was necessary. Don Ramon presented the contradictory versions 
in such a way as to prove the correctness of each of them. They were 
collected in a famous pamphlet with the title The Forty-Seven Dif- 
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ferent Ways in which Valle Inclan Lost His Arm. He loved vio- 
lence, savagery, the explosive and romantic background of the 
Carlist Wars, which he described in brilliant novels, Spanish court 
intrigues of the nineteenth century, with their amorous complica- 
tions and their monks and nuns bedevilling affairs of state; and he 
made himself the principal character in all those episodes. In an 
autobiography, published on his return from America, he outdid 
the writers of detective stories by telling how, while travelling on 
board La Dalila, he had murdered the insupportable Sir Robert Jones, 
symbol of Anglo-Saxon rigidity. “It was,” he wrote, “a vengeance 
worthy of Benvenuto Cellini.” Naturally, neither La Dalila nor Sir 
Robert had ever existed. 

The Madrid police feared him because of the public response 
to each of his sallies into the field of “direct action.” One such 
occasion was his appearance in the Plaza de la Residencia Real Ori- 
ente at three o’clock in the morning, after all the cafés were closed, 
his purpose being to awaken and kill the King by declaiming the 
poems written by the official poet laureate—a new form of regicide. 
On theatrical first nights he would voice from the stalls his disap- 
proval of a mediocre work—even that by the dramatist currently 
most popular with the academic critics and the public. One stormy 
night at the theatre led to his being taken off to the police station. 
The difficulties of the sergeant on duty began when Valle Inclan, 
as a matter of routine, was asked his profession. He replied. “Colonel- 
General of the armies of the Warm Zone”-this being a reference 
to his supposed participation in the Mexican Revolution. The ser- 
geant remarked, “There is no such rank in the Army.” “What!” 
exclaimed Valle Inclan. “An ordinary cop dares deny me my rank?” 
The sergeant insisted, “The highest rank in the Army is Captain- 
General.” “But I,” the prisoner’s voice echoed in the corridors, 
“I am a Colonel-General, and I shall never consent to be demoted 
in a public document.” The sergeant, in a gesture of conciliation, 
said to the clerk, “Make it ‘retired soldier.” The word “retired” 
almost brought on the sergeant the punishment meted out to Sir 
Robert Jones, but the official left the room—after fining the author 
heavily for disturbing the peace. 
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The review Espana followed the same pro-Ally line as El Sol, 
but it was more nimble and much more militant and alive. All of 
us so-called “Left Intellectuals” contributed to it. It was a nightmare 
for the German Embassy, because in Spain, except for dynamite, 
no political weapon kills more surely than ridicule, and in the re- 
view the cause of the Central Powers and its Spanish friends was 
not only harshly attacked but cruelly lampooned. For this, the pa- 
per had the most effective artist of his kind since Goya, the carica- 
turist Luis Bagaria. Today, more than thirty years later and after 
his death in exile in Havana (where he went as a very ill man at the 
end of the Spanish War), the best caricaturists in the world owe 
something to him, many of them doubtless without realizing it. The 
merit of a caricaturist lies in catching a character in a couple of 
strokes. Bagaria caught not only an isolated German, but the whole 
people, in one stroke. His idea of drawing a German with the spike 
of his military helmet growing straight up from the top of his head, 
as hair grows on other mortals, was the simplest and most striking 
definition of everything bellicose in the German of yesterday, of 
today, and of tomorrow. 

Bagaria would have been as well known as the British cartoonist 
Low if the innumerable projects to exhibit his work abroad had 
ever been realized. But his journeyings began at three in the morn- 
ing in a Madrid bar among bullfighters, comic characters, and ladies 
of easy virtue—and invariably ended in the same place. He was com- 
pletely incapable of managing either his genius or his income, by 
agreement, the editor of El Sol kept his monthly pay in the safe 
and every three or four days doled out what he needed in the way 
of ready money. This course was decided on when the artist turned 
up at the newspaper office with the most ancient taxicab in Madrid, 
which he had bought the night before—from whom he did not 
know precisely—paying all that remained of his month’s salary; and 
that was only the third day of the month. Bagaria’s chief preoccupa- 
tion was the subject of death, and his deep devotion to Unamuno 
was partly due to the fact that Don Miguel had made death the 
theme of perhaps his greatest book, The Tragic Sense of Life. 
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For several days I held the attention of political circles in Madrid 
with a series of articles in El Sol on the intolerable exploitation of the 
Andalusian peasants by caciques, or political bosses. These abuses 
had caused a real revolt against the chief boss in the province, the 
feared Sefior Lachica. My reporting was done amid shots and threats 
by hired thugs, and the Socialist party put me on their list of candi- 
dates for the forthcoming election. As the youngest candidate I was 
allocated a district in which there was only one chance in a hun- 
dred of being elected—the district of Villena in the province of Ali- 
cante. I conducted my campaign as if I were standing for Madrid 
with a good chance of winning the seat. I had several interesting and 
amusing weeks. Having spent all of my time since leaving the uni- 
versity outside Spain, I could not believe the current story that in 
the rural districts voting started at nine in the morning and ended 
at nine-thirty, with all the votes for each candidate counted and the 
returns settled. In one of the villages in my district, a place named 
Castalla, in order not to have to get up early on election day—always 
a Sunday—the electoral list was “fixed” the night before, and the 
job spiced with a fair number of bottles of wine. That year I spoiled 
the party. Accompanied by several enthusiastic companions, I turned 
up in Castalla on election eve, made the list-faking operation im- 
possible, and informed the chief of the local Civil Guard that the 
following morning I should be back to watch the voting at close 
range. That was probably the first year there was a real election in 
Castalla. 1 won over my Conservative opponent in the district capital, 
Villena. But not being able to be in each of the dozen villages that 
make up the electoral district, I lost the seat. It was an invaluable 
experience nonetheless. 

On my way to Zurich in the summer of 1918, to cover the rest of 
the war for El Sol, 1 stopped to spend the 14th of July in Paris. I 
saw Clemenceau, Le Pére de la Victoire, review the parade cele- 
brating France’s national holiday. He was superb on that day of 
confidence and good cheer, although it was the day the enemy first 
succeeded in sprinkling the city with projectiles from that monstrous 
piece of artillery known as the “Big Bertha.” 

Next day, in an ambitious offensive, Ludendorff tried to cut the 
French front in two and thus bring about the fall of Paris. Once 
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again he made the mistake of waiting too long between attacks. 
On July 18, when I arrived in Zurich, there was news that the French 
had begun a counter-offensive. That was the beginning of the land- 
slide. Reverse succeeded reverse, and by the end of September 
Ludendorff had lost his head. 

Political events paralleled military events, and with identical speed. 
In Zurich we were all hanging on the latest news; Dr. Buek had 
given up reading Hegel; Leonhard Frank was no longer thinking up 
some new advantageous proposition to put to his publisher; painters, 
sculptors, and composers had suspended work; in the theatre, in the 
actresses’ dressing-rooms, instead of the latest spicy tittle-tattle about 
literary small fry, it was the appointment of new German ministers 
that was discussed. On October 6, after the fall of Hertling, Prince 
Max von Baden was named Chancellor of the Reich. That evening 
in the café my German friends, with few exceptions, welcomed the 
appointment. Their anecdotes about Max von Baden made him out 
a liberal prince. He was supposed to have interested himself in the 
fate of the Russian prisoners, and even put a library of Russian books 
at their disposal in Baden. Somebody who wished to appear as know- 
ing the secret of everything suggested that it was because of the in- 
fluence of a Russian lady with whom the Prince had fallen in love. 
I interrupted humorously, “If it’s not Kollontai, she won’t suit me!” 
Alexandra Kollontai, later Russian ambassador in Stockholm, was at 
that time much admired in revolutionary circles for her beauty as 
well as her ability. With the Prince, for the first time in German 
history three socialists entered the cabinet: Scheidemann, Bauer, and 
David. On this we reserved judgment: a Prince could be a question 
mark, but Right-wing German socialists were too well known for 
us to become enthusiastic about their appearance on the govern- 
ment bench. But for the moment men were of less importance—it 
was the collapse of the German Army and the German Empire that 
mattered. 

Ludendorff’s General Headquarters urged Berlin to ask Wilson 
for an armistice. October was a feverish month, both sides put out 
feelers, the Germans trying to exploit the idealistic generosity of 
the American President, and the President standing firm. On the 
24th we were stirred to unanimous enthusiasm, so loudly expressed 
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that the Swiss owner of the café threatened to put us out: Karl 
Liebknecht had been released from prison. I asked immediately about 
Rosa Luxemburg, but apparently she was still in jail. We were con- 
soled by the thought that it was only a matter of days. 

The revolution was swamped in the cabinet, as was to be ex- 
pected, but it could not be contained in the streets. Liebknecht’s 
entry into Berlin was the signal for the first stormy republican 
demonstration. From behind his office window the Chief of Police 
watched the thousands of workers who had gathered to acclaim their 
leader. He made this prophecy, which a year later was to become a 
tragic reality: “Eicher we must finish Liebknecht, or Liebknecht will 
finish us.” While the Chief of Police was philosophizing, the sailors 
at Kiel mutinied against their officers who wished to put to sea and 
fight a last symbolic battle. On November 5 Kurt Eisner spoke at a 
gigantic demonstration in Munich, declaring that on the question of 
monarchy or republic no compromise was possible, and invited the 
Bavarian ruler, against whom personally the people had nothing, to 
move out of the palace and become a respected private citizen. This 
he actually did within a few days. 

Prince Max did not wish to be the one to make the Kaiser abdi- 
cate; but he knew there was no alternative, so he passed the govern- 
ment on to Ebert. The latter tried to save the dynasty while sacri- 
ficing the Kaiser, but Scheidemann, hearing that Liebknecht had 
entered the Royal Palace and was ready to proclaim a Soviet Republic 
—from the same balcony where in 1914 the Kaiser had announced 
the war to the German people—himself went out on the Chancellery 
balcony and proclaimed what was afterward known as the Weimar 
Republic. 

The strongest pillar of European reaction had fallen. Our opposi- 
tion group in Zurich dispersed; the Germans prepared to return to 
their country, and I went to Paris to await the arrival of Wilson, 
then the symbol of the “People’s Peace.” 

In January 1920 I returned to Germany, this time as a married 
man. The problem of financing this new situation by a more solid 
method than articles and occasional reporting assignments was solved 
immediately by the reorganization of El Figaro, a newspaper as absurd 
as its publisher. Sefior Ibafiez de Ibero was an engineer, more French 
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than Spanish, who spoke Spanish with a ridiculous Parisian accent. 
His sole interest was a project for the building of a rather round- 
about submarine tunnel to link England, France, and Spain. El 
Figaro was to serve as an instrument of political influence to ob- 
tain the indispensable official backing. Having spent his life in Paris, 
Sefior Ibafiez’s mind was fixed on a press in the service of great 
private enterprises, on buying deputies and senators and legislative 
commissions. For this purpose El Figaro was to lead “all the news- 
papers in Madrid, including El Sol.” He had not then revealed to 
me his ideas but had merely informed me that he had unlimited funds 
available and was going to turn the newspaper into something like 
a great New York daily. 

Influenced by American journalism and believing that a newspa- 
per story gained in quality if cabled instead of being sent by mail, 
and that it was twice as good if the correspondent had travelled in 
a first-class carriage, my new boss drew up a lavish budget for my 
expenses in Germany and then returned to Paris. I do not know 
whether the business manager knew about the tunnel or whether he 
believed in it, but he certainly did not approve of that sort of Amer- 
ican journalism, nor was he accustomed to paying a reporter any- 
thing more than his railway fare and a month’s salary in advance. 
However, he promised me that every month I should receive mine 
punctually. 

He fulfilled his promise until the third month, when the tunnel 
plan suffered a collapse and sank, with E/ Figaro and its publisher, 
to the bottom of the sea. I would have been wrecked with it if the 
Kapp Putsch had not come to my rescue, the only time a military 
rebellion has proved helpful to me. I had a tentative arrangement 
with La Nacidn of Buenos Aires to send an occasional article for its 
Sunday Literary Supplement. At eight o’clock on the morning of 
the day Kapp and some generals revolted against the Weimar Re- 
public, I heard the news from the proprietor of the boarding-house 
and at once ran to the nearest telegraph office, just before a censor- 
ship was clapped on all news going out of Germany. In order to 
afford as long a telegram as possible, instead of directing it to 
Buenos Aires, I sent it to La Nacidn’s Paris office. | had no Nacién 
press card, but I relied on the confusion the news would cause in 
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the telegraph service. Still more, I counted on the complicity of the 
staff, for the most part Social Democratic and interested in trans- 
mitting a cable that from the first word revealed my hostility to the 
Rightist rebellion. 

The reply of La Nacién was very different from that of El Liberal 
of Madrid, for whom, four years earlier in New York, I had emp- 
tied my pockets to send news of the sinking of the Lusitania. I was 
reimbursed for my cable expenses and made Berlin correspondent 
of La Nacién, which until then had relied on the services of the 
Associated Press. 

My functions were gradually extended to neighbouring countries 
and soon even farther—eastward—until I had the sonorous title “Rep- 
resentative of La Nacién in Central Europe and Russia.” The first 
thing I did was to call in as an assistant my remarkable old friend Dr. 
Buek, who, as a philosopher, was the antithesis of an American-style 
reporter. If at first he limited himself to helping me follow Russian 
affairs through the Moscow press and to giving me the invaluable 
benefit of his vast knowledge and his intelligent and objective fa- 
miliarity with German problems, he quickly caught my dynamism 
and ended by becoming a clever reporter on whom I could depend 
entirely during my frequent absences from Berlin. 

I was constantly travelling, to Austria, to Poland, to Finland, to 
Czechoslovakia, as events dictated, studying situations on the spot 
and interviewing the important people. Rarely was there a signifi- 
cant happening during that agitated time following World War I 
that I did not know at first hand. 

One of my unforgettable experiences was the Russian-Polish con- 
flict of 1920. I covered it as a war correspondent on both sides. In 
fact, the Soviet and Polish lines before Warsaw were so close to- 
gether that on one occasion, during the night, I crossed directly to 
the Russian side at the risk of being arrested en route by them or by 
the Poles. It was an irresponsible performance on my part, as I 
realized when I was stopped and questioned by a Polish sentry who 
displayed a total lack of interest in the requirements of firsthand, 
objective reporting. He made me walk along with raised hands, his 
bayonet at my ribs, until we reached the advanced post. There my 
credentials were checked by an officer, and I was sent back behind 
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the Polish lines with a solemn warning not to “lose my way” again. 


My departure from Warsaw was also exciting, or at least amus- 
ing. As the Red Army pushed closer to the capital I stayed, after 
the other correspondents had left, until the final moment, when I 
managed to wangle a place on the diplomats’ train, the last to leave 
the city. I was disguised as the “valet” of the Spanish chargé d’af- 
faires, who kept me in his “service” until our arrival at Breslau. At 
the zero hour Warsaw was miraculously saved, thanks to the initia- 
tive and skill of General Weygand, who fought much better against 
the Bolsheviks in 1920 than against the Nazis in 1940—a confirma- 
tion of Clausewitz’s famous theory that war is the continuation of 
politics. 

That period included the defeat of the first serious attempt to 
make the German revolution a real revolution; the epidemic of 
political assassinations, following the brutal and infamous assault on 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, which extended into the liberal 
camp, to wipe out Erzberger and Rathenau; a rising fascism, using 
the tactic of first suppressing the extreme Left, then the Left, then 
the Centre, and finally everything that opposed its fixed purpose to 
stop the tide of revolution and wipe out even the frail beginnings of 
German democracy. It included the strikes and risings in Saxony 
and the Rhine; the coups by admirals and generals in Central Europe 
and the Balkans; the Hitler-Ludendorff trial, at which the majority 
of the foreign correspondents laughed at Hitler, convinced that so 
queer a type would never become even a municipal councillor in 
Munich; the gigantic struggle between a proletariat which could 
have been victorious had it not weakened itself by factional quar- 
rels and internal divisions, and a reaction helped by those divisions 
and by the eternal spirit of revenge in the German people. From 
that time dates my firsthand knowledge of the great movements 
which, since the start of the century, have been shaking a world in 
a state of transition, which neither fully abandons capitalism nor 
fully takes on socialism. Even today my good friend Judge Manley 
O. Hudson, Professor of International Law at Harvard, introduces 
me to his friends as “Expert Number One on Revolution.” 

The work was hard and at times exhausting, but it was also fun. 
It was fun as president of the Foreign Press Association in Berlin, 
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a position in which the friendship of my colleagues supported me 
against all official pressure from the Wilhelmstrasse, to engage in 
battle with the German Foreign Office for correspondents’ rights, 
and to win. And it was fun to have my friends among the corre- 
spondents and the best German and foreign artists and writers call- 
ing at that mysterious haven, the Nacién office—installed below street 
level, perhaps in anticipation of the underground movements of the 
years to come. 











A. The Nansen Mission: Russia, 1922 


Y YOUTHFUL dream was generously fulfilled: twice in the 
M course of two years I was to have the opportunity of visit- 

ing Russia. The first time I went on an unexpected mission, 
the second time in connection with my activities as newspaper cor- 
respondent in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Soon after I returned from the Genoa Conference in May 1922 
I received an invitation from the Nansen Delegation in Berlin to 
join the mission that, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
was to leave for the Ukraine, where hunger was causing as much 
havoc as in the Volga region. The Americans were at work in the 
Volga—the American Relief Administration (A-.R.A.) under Hoover 
—with all the efficiency of which Americans are capable in matters 
of relief, but in continuous friction with the local Soviet authorities, 
who suspected some of its members of intervening in internal poli- 
tics. The Soviet government preferred that the new relief effort in 
the Ukraine be under control of Nansen, in whose friendship for 
Russia it had complete confidence. 

The idea of working with Nansen delighted me. I remembered 
him with pleasure, walking by the side of Lord Robert Cecil on the 
bank of Lake Léman at Geneva. In their sincere idealism, those two 
men were the most attractive figures of the League of Nations: Lord 
Robert, bent and frail; Nansen, erect and sprightly, like an old pica- 
dor, his short jacket barely covering his hips, the lower button 
fastened, and his enormous light grey hat protecting his childlike 
blue eyes from the sun. 

The crisis between Norway and Sweden, which ended in the 
separation of the two countries, first brought Nansen into politics. 

138 
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He was a genuine liberal whose face was set against all chauvinistic 
narrowness. His activity in the international field, apart from a mis- 
sion as minister of his country to England, took place after World 
War I, during the first disaster of displaced persons—he created the 
famous Nansen Passport for those who had lost their nationality— 
and he was soon at the head of all relief work, which won him the 
Nobel Prize and fame as the greatest social worker of his time. World 
War II, in which the problem of displaced persons was a hundred 
times greater, unfortunately did not produce a second Nansen. I 
have always felt that working for him was one of the proudest 
events in my life. 

Nansen had the confidence of Lenin, who had expounded to him 
in 1920 his plan for the economic reorganization of Russia, based on 
the development of transport, the modernization of agriculture, and 
intensive electrification. That plan served as inspiration for the Five- 
Year Plans that followed. But in 1921 there was a bad harvest. Hun- 
ger—Russia’s terrible scourge throughout the centuries—again made 
its appearance. On March 1 there was no bread in Petrograd. The 
Kronstadt revolt took place. The foreign bourgeois press, which 
after the failure of intervention had given up predicting the collapse 
of the Soviet regime, again made it one of its favourite themes. 
These journals, however, did not reckon with Lenin’s speed of ac- 
tion and his genius for readjustment to any new situation. On March 
12 he abolished requisitions from the peasants, who were refusing to 
deliver their grain; on March 21 he suppressed the cereal monopoly 
established by decree on May 14, 1918; on April 1 the markets were 
reopened and private trading was resumed under the N.E.P. In ad- 
dition, Lenin appealed to Nansen for help. 

Another Spanish writer, Ricardo Baeza, was a member of the 
Nansen mission; the intention was to send us afterward to Latin 
America to help in raising money for kitchens and communal eating 
Places in the famine areas. We two Spaniards made the journey ac- 
companied by a Swiss interpreter, a very scrupulous and quiet man 
whose mastery of the Slav languages was complete. The remainder 
of the mission waited in Kharkov. As we crossed the Polish battle- 
fields, theatre of the German-Russian struggles, the northern night, 
So short and clear, allowed us to see how much remained to be re- 
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built. It confirmed the bad impression I brought from Warsaw, 
where we had been detained for two days to complete arrangements 
about our papers, and recalled my visit in 1920 when I had witnessed 
the tremendous disorder and turmoil that preceded the advance of 
the Red Army on the Polish capital. Dominated by a reactionary 
clique interested only in defending the privileges of the old society 
and in keeping anti-Russian feeling alive, Poland continued to spend 
on her Army the money that would have rehabilitated her agricul- 
ture and industry. The rivalries and the internal struggle among 
parties, together with the absence of a sane financial policy, con- 
tinued to keep the country in a bad way. This government of gen- 
erals was not improved when replaced by one of colonels, under the 
ill-omened Colonel Beck, whose disastrous policy still dominated 
Poland on the eve of World War II. 

In one respect credit must be given to Poland. Her ability to 
“contain” the epidemics of various diseases and prevent their spread 
to the rest of Europe was truly extraordinary. The responsibility for 
this lay largely with Dr. Ludwig Rajchman, a brilliant and capable 
Pole, who for many years was head of the Health Division of the 
League of Nations and since 1947 has been engaged under the 
United Nations in the formidable task of saving European children. 
All night Polish sanitary patrols went around the railway stations 
looking for any suspect traveller. Real plagues had taken the place in 
the Polish mentality of the obsession with the “Communist plague”; 
typhus had made its way into the Polish region of Zdolbunow, 
which borders the Ukraine. Fugitives attempted every day to elude 
the frontier guards. Whereas some were in flight from Russia, there 
were others who went into Russia singing. The songs were those of 
Russian prisoners repatriated from Czechoslovakia after four years. 
Some travelled on the same train with us, and as we reached the fron- 
tier they sang popular songs and waved little red flags out the win- 
dows. 

No sooner did we step out of the train at Shepetovka than we re- 
ceived the first brutal shock of the famine. Mountains of human 
beings in rags crowded the station platforms and waiting-rooms. The 
train for Kiev would not leave before midnight, and we had to resign 
ourselves to waiting from eight to ten hours in the sad and inhospita- 
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ble village. With the permission of the Soviet official responsible for 
frontier control, we toured the vicinity. The picture did not im- 
prove. Every half-dozen stops there was an improvised hut, shelter 
for fugitives who had come from the most remote parts of Russia, 
hoping to go to some place where bread might be found. More than 
five thousand had been there three months, waiting in vain for au- 
thorization to leave. We were permitted to speak to them through 
our interpreter. Each story was more horrible than the last. “We 
have come from one cemetery to fall into another,” I was told by 
a shadow of a man who had just lost his two sons from typhus. I 
asked the Soviet official, “Why isn’t permission given these unfor- 
tunates to leave, now that the country cannot support them?” The 
official patiently explained the difficulties: however much the Rus- 
sian government might wish to open the doors, the Polish govern- 
ment would not let the refugees in. On returning from that depressing 
excursion, we met a group of repatriated prisoners. They were sing- 
ing and dancing in a picturesque circle. The contrast was strong. 
One said to me, smiling, “If one has to die, better to die in Russia.” 

It was already morning when we left for Kiev. The diplomatic 
coach placed at our disposal, roomy as in all Russian trains, had 
been specially cleaned. But there was that ineradicable smell left by 
masses of travellers in the trains of countries dislocated by war. I 
moved around asking questions with an insatiable curiosity. I learned 
of the effort of the government to set right some railways that under 
the czar had been for the use of the common people—very bad 
railways, which the war had completely ruined. Despite our ex- 
perience in Shepetovka the trains were comparatively punctual. The 
rolling stock was being repaired as means permitted, accidents had 
decreased in number, tickets were meticulously examined, and the 
golden days of the early Revolution when one could travel free 
were gone. The theory of free travel nevertheless still had its ad- 
herents. From the frontier to Kiev, children rode on footboards or 
roofs and jumped off just before arriving at a station, then raced 
frantically to reach it again after the stop. But this was against the 
law; and whoever was caught went to jail. 

Night approached again. Our interpreter, who had charge of our 
Feserves of food and of a bulky medicine chest received from the 
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delegation in Warsaw, provided us with candles. This was a very 
intelligent precaution because there was no light in the trains and 
the station hawkers were demanding half a million rubles for one 
candle. With his light, Ricardo Baeza read Pushkin, I read the revo- 
lutionary Memoirs of Aleksandr Herzen. 


I had always had a passion for Russian history. My interest began 
with Peter the Great, that grand barbarian who finally broke his 
isolation and visited Europe. The philosopher Leibnitz, whom Peter 
met, was full of admiration for the Czar’s genius and his wish to 
improve his country from top to bottom. When Peter returned to 
Russia, “a window facing Europe had been opened,” as Pushkin said. 
It did not long remain open. All attempts to put an end to a regime 
based on violence and assassination and to give Russia an aristocratic 
constitution on the Swedish model came to naught with the advent 
of the Empress Anna, a niece of Peter’s. The empire fell back into 
unbridled despotism. 

But even in the most oppressive periods of czarist despotism the 
lightning of revolt periodically broke the darkness. Rebellion often 
took on the semblance of a great adventure novel, the scenes vast 
and full of colour. The Cossack chief Pugachev passed himself off as 
the assassinated Peter III, whom popular imagination still held to 
be alive, and attracted villages and towns into a peasant movement, 
which was suppressed only by a great effort. The remembrance of the 
Cossack rebels was engraved on the heart of the Russian people and 
transmitted from father to son in the form traditional to backward 
countries—the song and the ballad. 

The beginning of the reign of Alexander I was marked by a new 
attempt at liberal orientation, with discussions about the urgency of 
abolishing serfdom and the purchase and sale of “souls.” It was only 
a cautious quest for a mild reform, and ended before it could come 
to anything. The Napoleonic Wars found Alexander on the side of 
Austria against Napoleon, and he became one of the pillars of the 
Holy Alliance constructed by Metternich as a barrier against revo- 
lution. But the contact of Russian soldiers with other European 
armies did not fail to have its influence; many officers became in- 
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fected with the new ideas. The spirit of the French Revolution and 
the valour with which the Spanish people rose against Napoleon, 
their only weapon the determination to remain free of foreign dom- 
ination, found an echo in Russian circles, where hitherto the only 
struggle had been to become the favourite of the Empress’s favourite. 
When Nicholas I ascended the throne a widespread military plot 
sowed the seed of the famous Decembrist movement. The aristocrat 
turned revolutionary appeared on the Russian scene. The Decem- 
brists included officials of the highest rank and of the oldest nobility, 
who fought to defend not their own class privileges but the rights 
of the people. Two groups were formed—the Northern League and 
the Southern League—which, although differing considerably in 
ideas, had the same aim: to end despotic power. The Southern League, 
the more progressive, was under the leadership of Pestel. Its ideas 
were based on the Constitution of the United States, the Bourbon 
charter, and the program of the Spanish and Italian liberals. Although 
a centralist, Pestel accepted the idea of autonomy for Poland. The 
Northern League, under Murajev, was more moderate in its social- 
economic concepts and leaned toward federal organization similar 
to that of the United States. As for many of the advanced move- 
ments of the period, America was for the Decembrists of both wings 
the model to be followed. The Decembrist risings and plots brought 
about a struggle to the death with the government. A good number 
of partisan leaders were hanged, the others sent to Siberia, but the 
fire flared up again and again, and the awakening of the youth of 
the country assured the continuance of the struggle. It was with 
representatives of Russian youth, renewing itself generation after 
generation, that I grew up politically after leaving Spain—poor stu- 
dents who had escaped to Germany and Switzerland and England 
for education and a chance to write and speak freely. 

In Russia secret societies flourished in a characteristic way—cen- 
tres both for study and for conspiratorial action. In them young 
people read and discussed the great French socialist authors or, 
with the same philosophic pleasure, prepared an attack on the chief 
of police. There was Aleksandr Herzen’s group, whose members 
one by one ended in Siberia when the authorities discovered that 
they were engaged in spreading the teachings of Saint-Simon. There 
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was the Petrachevski group, among whose members was Dostoevski, 
who was condemned to death for propagandizing the ideas of Fou- 
rier. There were many groups in which violent action prevailed 
over education, their members preferring, even if sent to Siberia, to 
leave behind a more positive political act than the mere reading of 
some book smuggled across the frontier. Finally Herzen reached 
the conclusion that the despotism could be more efficaciously attacked 
from abroad. He emigrated to London and there founded the first 
free Russian press and the review called The Bell, whose clandestine 
circulation in Russia was systematically organized. 

Herzen was determined to continue fighting regardless of obsta- 
cles. After the failure of the various 1848 uprisings in Europe, he 
did not expect an early rebirth of revolutionary power in the West. 
He believed that Russia, where the majority of the people lived in an 
archaic agrarian society free from the corrupting capitalist influence 
dominant on the rest of the Continent, was the area best suited to 
the initial establishment of socialism. Herzen tried to win over the 
peasant to the revolution. I was greatly attracted by the ideas of Her- 
zen, because of the unorganized peasant majority in my own coun- 
try. His teaching was reinforced by action, and his propaganda took 
such root in the Russian countryside that it may legitimately be 
considered one of the principal factors in the abolition of serfdom 
in 1861. In addition, he gave the Russian movement a new faith. 
Russia was no longer regarded as the last country in which socialism 
could take root, but rather as the pioneer in a new social order based 
on economic justice. It was an idea that inspired the optimism of 
Lenin. Although, as a true Marxist, he believed that the establish- 
ment of socialism required a strong industrial proletariat, he never 
lost sight of Herzen’s thesis. 

The generation of 1860 was not merely a romantic generation; it 
was made up of formidable men and women who knew how to 
fight. The wave of official terror that followed the liberation of the 
serfs—as if the czarist regime feared it had gone too far along the 
road of liberty—was answered by terror from below—in a series of 
attempts initiated by the student Karakosov, who became the first 
hero of the new terrorist movement. It was decided to continue acts | 
of violence until a liberal constitution, freedom of the press, and au- 
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tonomous administration for towns and villages could be forced 
from the Czar. 

There came into being the Russian intellectual revolutionary type 
of the end of the nineteenth century, of which I have known a few 
examples—a man equally capable of throwing a bomb and of burst- 
ing into tears when singing one of his native songs. A great love 
united him to his country, and he would live among the peasants, curs- 
ing the luxury and sensuality of the city. In action nobody sur- 
passed him. When the revolutionaries of the middle sixties became 
convinced that, in spite of his liberal inclinations, Alexander I] would 
never sign the timidly progressive constitution prepared for him by 
the liberal minister Boris Melikov, the fate of the Czar was sealed. 
A bomb ended his life. The assault was the work of the People’s 
Will group, which subscribed to the popular socialism of Herzen. It 
was led by Sheliabov and Sofia Perovskaya, the great heroine of the 
revolution, who was glorified in one of the prose poems of Turge- 
nev, himself of the nobility. The terror continued unabated under 
the reign of Alexander III, until the appearance of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital produced a revolution in the revolutionary movement and 
caused an important section of it to revise its theory and tactics. At 
the head of this new socialist trend were Georgi Plekhanov and Vera 
Sasulich, the old terrorist who had shot Police Chief Trepov. Plek- 
hanov, until his break with Lenin, may be considered the intellec- 
tual guide of all Russian Marxist socialism. 

The revolutionary movement split; but what it lost in unity it 
gained in depth. The new Social-Democratic group set itself against 
the old popular socialists (the Narodniki) and the People’s Will 
party (Narodnaya Volia), fully accepting the ideas of Marx, and 
rejecting the Mir (whose value in a previous stage of primitive 
agrarian revolution it did not deny) as the institution around which 
to build socialism. Casting aside terrorism as an outmoded weapon 
and the fraternalist propaganda among the peasants as pure romanti- 
cism, the Social Democrats put all their faith in the organization of 
the industrial proletariat, the city workers. Controversy between the 
two trends was bitter and interminable and, even as long afterward 
as my student days in foreign universities, I was present at all-night 
discussions between Russian students of both sides. 
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The Social Democrats were faced with the obstacle that their 


theories were too theoretical in a country where capitalism had still 
to develop and the industrial proletariat was only in process of being 
born. To the great mass, the brave and sentimental approach of the 
Narodniki was more seductive; we have seen the same phenomenon 
. in Spain in the case of the Anarchists. Their heirs, the new group of 
Social Revolutionaries, although modernizing the earlier viewpoint 
and accepting some of the ideas of the Social Democrats, approved 
of the policy of Stolypin, the minister of Nicholas II who wished to 
liquidate the Mir by a new wave of terror, in which Minister of 
Police Plehve was among those who fell. Once again, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, there was a return to the struggle, 
with groups of terrorists predominating, until the Russo-Japanese 
War and the reverses of the czarist forces changed the picture. 
Revolutionary propaganda now began to reach even a part of the 
bourgeoisie, which had been wounded in its national pride. 

The war found the Social Democrats divided in their turn. The 
division arose in 1902, apparently on a question of organization but 
in fact springing from great differences in the concept of revolu- 
tionary action. These differences were accentuated when the Bolshe- 
viks (the majority group) rejected the idea of a coalition, favoured 
by Mensheviks (the minority), with the argument that the military 
defeat provided a unique opportunity to compel the Czar to intro- 
duce a liberal regime. 

The rising of 1905 gave the Bolsheviks their first chance to prove 
that not only in the congresses and in their writings, but in action as 
well, they were the most determined and audacious among the so- 
cialists. With a great sense of reality, of which he was to provide 
many proofs in the years to come, Lenin launched his terrific appeal 
to the peasants: “Take the land from the landowners!”—notwith- 
standing what he had written and said about the Mir and primitive 
agrarian socialism. Only when the peasant revolution was in full 
swing, and the situation ripe for a decisive intervention by the city 
workers, could the latter seize power and establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The rural agitation was a powerful factor in the 905 
Revolution, and the great parties, the Bolsheviks and the Social Rev- 
olutionaries, found themselves working together. They distributed 
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more than one hundred million leaflets and posters—the greatest 
achievement in mass propaganda in any country up to that time. 
Propaganda spread to the Army and Navy, producing events such 
as the Black Sea Revolt with the battleship Potemkin as its centre, 
which the genius of Eisenstein later made into an imperishable film 
drama. 


Now the gigantic effort of these able Russian fighters came to 
mind in a wave of grief and melancholy as I saw the early fruits 
of their constructive genius laid waste by famine. 

Until we reached Kiev everything had gone more or less accord- 
ing to plan. But from Kiev to Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine, 
incidents multiplied, and we began to get an idea of the difficulties 
we would meet. I had insisted that we stop in Poltava because I had 
read in the documents in the Berlin office that there were many 
thousands of adult refugees there, and half as many more of chil- 
dren, these being divided among families in the province. Some of 
the children neither knew who their parents were nor whence they 
had come. The cases of loss of memory from starvation were of deep 
concern to the foreign doctors attached to the Ukrainian Red Cross. 
More serious than the children’s problem, however, was that of 
adults. A tender-heartedness that was quite explicable had led the 
various relief organizations, and especially the Americans, to con- 
centrate their efforts on the infant population. The children were 
saved, but the adult population in some areas was almost extermi- 
nated, and in one of my first reports I warned of the danger that 
the Ukraine might become a vast orphanage. 

Through an error on the part of the Soviet official who accom- 
panied us, we just missed our connection at Poltava with the Khar- 
kov train. The stationmaster saw no solution other than taking the 
cattle train, scheduled to leave within a few hours. This meant not 
only giving up the idea of reaching Kharkov on the day agreed 
upon, but exposed us to the risk of arriving as much as a week later. 
The interpreter became involved in an endless discussion with the 
Stationmaster. It was infernally hot, and I was afraid that Baeza 
might come down with an attack of asthma. In the end, he and I 
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cut short the discussion and asked to be brought before the highest 
Russian authority in Poltava. 

The president of the Executive Committee of the local Soviet was 
a magnificent Russian countryman, whose name I still remember, 
Drobnis: a bearded, laconic man with a frank look. The walls of 
the hall in which he received us were covered with red cloth, and 
a big picture of Karl Marx hung between pictures of Lenin and Ra- 
kovski. He solved the problem immediately, offering us the only 
automobile at his disposal. Furthermore, he gave me the first co- 
herent and logical explanation of the hunger in the Ukraine. Its lands 
were among the most fertile in Europe, and even a partial drought 
would not have caused such difficulty if the people had not had too 
much faith in the prodigality of their soil and the peasants had not 
persistently obstructed the policy of the government. “It is not only 
the fault of nature; it is also the fault of men,” he said gravely. Be- 
sides, in a movement of solidarity, the Ukraine had continued send- 
ing grain to other devastated regions of Russia when it was begin- 
ning to run short itself. At the end of February one still read in the 
streets of Poltava: “Workers and Peasants of Poltava—help the starv- 
ing on the Volga! Here in Poltava we have something to eat, but 
in Nikolaev they are now hungry because they helped us in our 
worst time.” Smiling sadly, he told us that, in spite of a belief to the 
contrary abroad, the Russians were a generous people. I explained to 
him that my interest in Russia had existed before the time of our 
mission and ended, “Generous—like the Spanish people! They are 
the two European peoples that most resemble each other.” When 
we were taking leave of him he forgot his official position and kissed 
us on the cheek. 

Of all the disconcerting and convulsive journeys of my life the 
night ride through the Ukrainian countryside in that automobile— 
which seemed ready for a thorough overhaul—is among the most 
vivid in my memory. With no road fit for travel, only one head- 
light, which barely glimmered, and proceeding among potholes and 
morasses, it was a miracle that we were not dashed to pieces. From 
the hamlets great packs of wild dogs came at us, and I was sure that 
the maledictions of the peasants followed us, knowing that there 
were none but official cars, they must have believed they were about 
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to have a requisition visit. The least mishap to the engine or to a 
wheel would have left us stranded. On reaching Kharkov the driver, 
with a sigh of relief, confided to the interpreter that he had not the 
means to make even the smallest repair. 

In comparison with Poltava and Kiev, Kharkov gave the impres- 
sion of normality. Soon we were in a hotel where we could have a 
wash. The trams operated regularly, the streets were better kept, 
and horse-drawn carriages could be hired. There were some newly 
erected buildings, and the market was particularly active, thanks to 
the N.E.P., which permitted free trading. It was only on our arrival 
at Alexandrovsk, capital of Zaporozhe, and afterward on going into 
the countryside, that we came face to face with famine and epi- 
demic. In Alexandrovsk public buildings converted into hospitals 
were crammed with cases of cholera and exanthematic typhus, and 
the number of victims in private houses was tremendous. On the 
streets anti-cholera propaganda was prominently displayed. Huge 
posters in vivid colours and of primitive draftsmanship showed the 
peasant eating fruit or drinking unboiled water, doubling up with 
pain, and dying in the third picture of that terrifying triptych. But 
to no avail. In that infernal heat it was difficult to master one’s thirst, 
and, as for eating fruit, people ate everything, to the point of eating 
one another. I fostered the hope that the cases of cannibalism re- 
ported in the foreign press were part of the melodrama frequently 
acquired by news about Russia. I was wrong: cannibalism was a sad 
reality. There came to our knowledge yet another case, if it is pos- 
sible to make any distinction among the many, which was worse. 
In the village of Vasileyka, a few weeks before we passed through, 
they had arrested a man and two women who, in the space of a 
month and a half, had killed eleven persons—three adults and eight 
children—and made sausages of them. These they sold, some to the 
Soldiers and some to the public in the railway stations. The offenders 
Were caught and shot. “For certain,” the village commissar said, 
“they will be saying abroad that we Bolsheviks shoot the starving.” 

They not only said so abroad; they said it among our own group. 
One member of the mission was a captain on the Norwegian Gen- 
eral Staff who was devoted to Nansen personally but had none of 
Nansen’s liberal ideas. I argued constantly with him about his refusal 
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to admit that, in the midst of disaster and lacking all resources, the 
Soviet authorities could do no more than they were doing in the 
double fight against hunger and disease. There were hospitals with 
only half a dozen towels and two thermometers for a whole ward. 
Doctors were scarce, and medicines and vaccines still more so. Sup- 
plies had arrived from the United States, England, Czechoslovakia, 
and Switzerland, but the number of sick increased so rapidly that all 
the calculations of the relief organizations were obsolete a week 
after they were made. These were my arguments, and to them the 
Norwegian officer had only one reply: “They have no right to shoot 
the starving.” He gave the impression of being a timid man who had 
not quite grown up in spite of his six-foot stature. Nobody then sup- 
posed that, of all who were on this mission, he would be the one 
to win renown, although of an unenviable sort. My Norwegian col- 
league was none other than Mr. Quisling, the man who during 
World War II served as Hitler’s Deputy Fiihrer in Norway, the first 
of an abominable line, whose name became a synonym for the 
word “traitor.” 

One night I almost became infected by his obsession. The mem- 
bers of the mission lived in a railway car placed at our disposal by 
Rakovski, who was President of the Ukraine and had not yet fallen 
into disfavour. He was a charming .man with whom I had become 
friends during the Genoa Conference, at which he presided over the 
daily press conference for the Soviet delegation. Our car was cou- 
pled to a train whenever we had to move from one place to another, 
and it was guarded by soldiers. This was the only way we could 
defend ourselves against epidemics. Even with all the precautions 
taken that winter, our mission, whose personnel was not to be com- 
pared with that of the A.R.A., lost eight members—among them 
the well-known Dr. Farrar, who had organized the anti-epidemic 
campaign. Typhus killed with equal detachment the man in the 
street and the leader. Two years previous it had killed Sverdlov, the 
real creator of the Soviet administrative service. Against exanthe- 
matic typhus, prophylactic measures were merely of relative value, 
and safety lay only in preventing the louse from biting one. Living 
in the railway carriage lessened the risk. 

The night to which I refer ended one of the hardest days of the 
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whole expedition. We had been in Melitopol, until then the worst 
spot in the Ukraine. No one who has never seen a great number of 
agonizingly ravenous people can realize the monstrosities that hun- 
ger produces. The nurses of the Ukrainian Red Cross brought chil- 
dren from the beds, to show us their wretched little bodies, bent 
bones, swollen bellies, and shrunken muscles. We took photographs 
for our fund-raising campaign. Dr. Nansen’s Moscow representative, 
Major John Gorvin, a man generally in control of his emotions, 
took me by the arm and suggested that we go outside the city for 
a stroll in the sun, even if it should frizzle our brains. During the 
night the rest of the mission went to Kharkov to ask for new con- 
signments of relief material; only a couple of us remained in the 
coach, putting our notes in order. Around three o’clock I heard a 
great row in the deserted station and shouts and the crying of a 
child. I was almost overcome with sleep, but I put on my trousers 
and slippers and went out to see what was going on. A crowd sur- 
rounded our train, and the Soviet guards were threatening them. I 
thought I knew the cause of that unexpected visit. In another town 
the rumour of the arrival of a train loaded with foodstuffs had 
brought a mob of hungry and desperate people to the station. But 
that had been in the daytime. At night, one of our guardians might 
lose control of his nerves and fire. Quisling’s clap-trap phrase came 
to me repeatedly. “At least they must not shoot the starving.” I 
went back to the train and roused the sleeping interpreter. He spoke 
to the soldiers and got from them, together with the promise that in 
no circumstances would they shoot, permission to address a few 
words to the crowd. Gradually they dispersed, but after I had been 
in the car for about ten minutes there was the groan of a child—it 
had not had the strength to walk away. I gave it some warm milk 
and biscuits from our provisions and arranged for one of the soldiers 
to take it to the Red Cross post in the station. Only when I lay down 
again in bed did I realize that I had broken the principal rule given 
to us on leaving Kharkov—never fail to wear leather boots, since 
lice most easily attack the legs. 

The following morning the streets of Melitopol were deserted, 
some military trucks had taken the entire population to another 
place, in an attempt to isolate the most active focus of infection. Only 
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on returning from one of the kitchens used by the Red Cross and 
the Nansen Mission, on the outskirts of town, did we see a proces- 
sion at the end of a broad street. It was a collective funeral. The 
single available priest—probably the only one alive—walked in front, 
a venerable and shrunken man. His solemn vestments struck a note 
of violent contrast with the rags of one or two members of the 
family who were still able to help bury the others. 

From time to time a soft and improbable note was introduced into 
this Goyaesque etching. In Alexandrovsk, for example, we heard 
from inside a house the sound of a Debussy “Arabesque” being 
played on a piano. There was a conversation with a Russian doctor, 
who came to ask us why, on the first symptoms of famine, the 
European governments had refused the five million pounds sterling 
asked for by Nansen to assist in the relief of the Russian people. At 
that time it might have been enough. The doctor asked whether any 
political consideration had entered into the matter. He was a mod- 
erate and, in other circumstances, would have been against the re- 
gime. But this was above everything a challenge to the solidarity of 
Europe. On the other hand, he was sufficiently fair-minded to rec- 
ognize that the Bolsheviks were fighting against hunger with the 
same spirit in which they struggled against all obstacles. “One can 
hate them for their ideas but one must at the same time respect 
them.” The doctor had spent a great part of his youth in Paris as 
one of a group of emigrants. He had volunteered to help in the 
Ukraine and in the Volga region, and, as an exception, his services 
had been accepted. “I shall not leave Russia any more,” he told us 
and added, smiling, “This may not be a very wonderful promise I 
have made myself, for who goes out of here?” He and an older doc- 
tor were the only ones left in the service—the others had died one 
by one. “But if I am saved, I will fight for the rest of my life be- 
side my own people.” I asked what he would like me to send him. 
“For the hospital, all the medical supplies possible. For me, when 
you are in Paris, some new book by Valéry or Gide.” In the vast 
cemetery that this part of Russia was, I experienced a foretaste of 
the new patriotism that was germinating in the Soviet Union, of 
which in the years from 1941 to 1945 so much proof was given. In 
the midst of that desolation the doctor represented a ray of hope. 











AI. International Correspondent, 1920—1923 


diplomacy. I have in mind not the type of journalist who fol- 

lows the course of events from his editorial desk, but the 
modern correspondent who “lives world affairs” and has personal 
contact with the men who make and control foreign policy. For 
the education of a diplomatic correspondent the period from 1920 
to 1930 was ideal. It was the period of conferences, when both 
victors and vanquished of World War I carried their onerous prob- 
lems around, setting them down from time to time, to be unpacked 
and examined at international gatherings held at some of the most 
attractive places in Europe: Spa, with its beautiful surroundings and 
renowned waters, which allowed plenipotentiaries unable to cure the 
world’s ills at least to ease their own; and Genoa “the Superb,” as 
it is still called in memory of its earlier greatness. 

Between 1920 and 1923 no less than twenty-four conferences took 
place, of which eighteen were concerned with means of discharg- 
ing the obligations of the Treaty of Versailles. I had been present at 
the raising of the curtain on the Peace Conference in 1919. After 
a brief nod toward Brussels, in homage to the victim of treaty viola- 
tion, Paris had been unanimously chosen for the meeting of the vic- 
torious sovereign powers, their ministers, and their generals. Soon 
that city was to give a vociferous welcome to one man: the Presi- 
dent of the United States. While his own Congress was searching for 
ways to break Wilson, the people of Paris rushed about the streets 
to get a look at him on his arrival, shouting “Vive Veelson” as his 
slender figure rose in the carriage to respond to their acclamations. 
The people received him as an apostle of peace and as arbiter. The 
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night he came Clemenceau, until then the unchallenged master of 
France, is alleged to have said to his old servant, “President! Presi- 
dent! The President here now jis the American!” 

Wilson dominated the Peace Conference from the beginning: his 
Fourteen Points were in almost a Biblical sense a new Table of the 
Law by which Europe must govern itself. Contrary to what I have 
since heard and read in the United States, Wilson was the only man 
at Versailles who knew what he wanted. It is necessary to have been 
in Paris and heard the intimate anecdotes to have any idea of the 
incoherence and ignorance in that conclave behind whose doors the 
ingenuous public believed were collected the highest qualities of 
statesmanship. In vain did Philippe Berthelot, the great planner of 
the Quai d’Orsay, try to get order into the purely functional work 
of the Conference. The most important questions were treated on the 
same level as the secondary ones. Each government chief preferred 
to plunge into the whirlpool of endless discussions and insoluble 
deadlocks, instead of remaining in his own country and sending 
to the Conference delegates whose errors the respective govern- 
ments could later have corrected without loss of face. So it was that 
Versailles marked the fatal beginning of the procedure that char- 
acterized the diplomacy between the two wars and ruined the League 
of Nations: a procedure prompted by fear of having to meet op- 
position at home and based on the avoidance of definite pronounce- 
ments on controversial issues; and the relegation of any delicate 
question to a committee, and from a committee to a subcommittee. 

Of the Big Four, Clemenceau, seventy-eight years of age, was the 
most aggressive. In matters affecting the security of France he 
needed nobody’s help. On general European questions he acted more 
by intuition than knowledge. His literary culture was wide, but his 
historical vision was limited and always passionately concerned with 
the internal policy of France. He was unfamiliar with other coun- 
tries’ ways of thinking, except Germany’s. Although he had ap- 
pointed to his delegation two men competent in world affairs and 
matters of finance—Pichon, his Foreign Minister, and Klotz, his 
Minister of Finance—and a diplomat of genius in Jules Cambon, he 
tried to manage everything himself. As for Lloyd George, the fa- 
mous anecdote to the effect that he wished to send Alpine troops to 
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Upper Silesia because he thought it must have mountains summarizes 
the impression he gave of an ignorance as great as his talents. Or- 
lando, the Italian Prime Minister, although experienced and well but- 
tressed with experts, was handicapped by representing a country 
whose military contribution to the war had been less than that of 
her three great partners. 

Although Wilson was the only one who knew what he wanted, 
he suffered from the tragic counterbalance of being the one who 
could count least on the support of his own country. Many things 
would have been done differently at the Conference had he not 
been so inflexible and intransigent, the pontiff of the Fourteen 
Points. When a concession was made to his position, the three chief 
partners and the chorus of powers with “limited interests”—a hier- 
archical distinction taken from the Congress of Vienna—it was made 
not merely to Wilson personally but to the powerful nation he rep- 
resented. Only Clemenceau’s Gallic suspicion and sagacity, forti- 
fied by private reports from the United States, led him to suspect 
that Wilson, who came to Europe to win the battle of peace, was 
losing his battle at home. At the same time the old European, who 
had always been the enfant terrible of the Chamber of Deputies, 
could not quite believe that the American Congress, after support- 
ing the President throughout the war, would irresponsibly reject his 
work in Paris. The peoples of Europe had made Wilson their arbiter. 
The Conference danced to his music as the Congress of Vienna had 
danced to the tune of Metternich, but before the session ended it 
was discovered that there was little behind him. 

With immense difficulty an end was made of the preparation of 
the treaty. It had required fifteen hundred sessions in which there 
were numerous crises, many springing from differences between the 
European and the American points of view. The work was achieved 
under the close vigilance of world public opinion, since one of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points imposed publicity on the deliberations. Only 
when experience demonstrated the grave risk of revealing the grow- 
ing disagreement among the Allies to the Germans, whose signature 
was indispensable, was a mixed system of frankness and reserve in- 
troduced. 

Everything was done to secure the approval of the United States. 
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But, on March 20, 1920, the American Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty. The system so laboriously worked out threatened to collapse 
when the most powerful state in the world refused to accept the 
obligations assumed by its President, depriving the League of Na- 
‘tions, created and imposed by Mr. Wilson, of its participation and 
of the universalism that was the League’s reason for existence. To 
the rest of the world, unfamiliar with American constitutional pro- 
cedure, the vote in the Senate was a terrible shock. Forty-nine votes 
in favour of ratification and thirty-five against, which gave a ma- 
jority but not the required two-thirds—this was distressing, but it 
was normal. What was incomprehensible to a European ‘was that, of 
the thirty-five votes cast against ratification, twenty-four were votes 
of senators belonging to the President’s own party. On March 20 
an icy blast froze the enthusiasm with which Wilson had been re- 
ceived; and Europe began, through a series of international con- 
ferences, to endeavour to fill the enormous hole opened in the struc- 
ture of peace by the vote of the American Senate. 

The principal statesmen of Europe continued to head the delega- 
tions to the various conferences, and by meeting every six months 
an extremely useful relationship was established between them and 
the correspondents. Among the corps of journalists, I was one of 
a permanent team, which never missed a meeting. The others were 
Hamilton and Robert Dell of the Manchester Guardian; Edwin L. 
(“Jimmy”) James of the New York Times, today its capable manag- 
ing editor; Marcel Ray of Le Petit Journal; Filipo Sachi of Stampa; 
Van Blankenstein of the Niewwe Rotterdamsche Courant. Of the 
German journalists, who in their early dealings with other foreign cor- 
respondents sought chiefly to make propaganda or to fish for some 
piece of confidential information, we accepted in our intimate circle 
only Theodor Wolff, who merited that recognition. He had been 
for a quarter of a century on the Berliner Tageblatt and had always 
maintained a cosmopolitan approach, without any Germanic nar- 
rowness of view even on the most controversial questions. He had 
begun by writing successful novels and plays, but, recognizing that 
his strength lay in the field of political journalism, he put aside litera- 
ture. I consider him the most brilliant journalist of his time. His 
ability to take the long view, his fine sensibility, and his elegant style 
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made him the most Occidental of the German political writers; the 
fact that he was a Jew helped, as it helped Heine, to bring him 
closer to the Latin reader. I had followed him regularly in my stu- 
dent days. At that time he had defended his democratic line with 
much liveliness and consistency. The war placed him in a difficult 
position: he must either allow himself to be replaced by some jour- 
nalist servile to the Wilhelmstrasse or continue as chief editor, com- 
bining support for his country with an attitude of human decency 
when referring to the peoples fighting on the other side. This was 
a matter of extreme difficulty, but he emerged undamaged from the 
test. With great subtlety he made clear his opposition to official 
policy. One had to read a sentence carefully, take note of his choice 
of a word, to discover the new attack on the policy of annexation 
or on the conduct of the war. He was like a barometer for those of 
us who were outside Germany. He had excellent connections and 
was well informed about everything, so that we knew it meant 
things were going badly for the imperialist clique when he put a 
few extra drops of acid into his writing. 

At Spa the two principal points of controversy were the reduction 
ot the Reichswehr to a hundred thousand men, with the dissolution 
of the officers’ organizations, and the eternal question of reparations, 
which was already the Allies’ chief headache and continued to be so 
until the Germans solved it by the greatest international fraud known 
to history: making the mark valueless and cynically declaring them- 
selves bankrupt. With my experience of a winter spent in Berlin ob- 
serving the Germans in their postwar intrigues—applying their phi- 
losophy, their science, and their discipline to the purpose of paying 
as little as possible in reparations (among other things, for the pleas- 
ure of sabotaging the peace treaty)—I fixed my attention at Spa on 
two men: General von Seeckt and Hugo Stinnes. I had met the 
General at one of those social events with which the Germany of 
the early twenties tried to forget her defeat, and to which my posi- 
tion as correspondent of a Buenos Aires newspaper easily opened 
the doors, since Argentina was one of the chief countries chosen 
for future German industrial expansion. In fact, I had even taken 
part in secret meetings where, if my political interest had been sus- 
pected, I would have found myself in serious trouble. Seeckt was 
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not yet the undisputed chief of the Reichswehr he was to be a few 
years later, with the destiny of the Reich depending on him, but his 
star was beginning to rise. His appearance helped him to success. 
Because of his immobile countenance and his concentration on 
Russia, the American correspondents, adept at finding a short phrase 
to sum up a man, had stereotyped him as the “Sphinx of the East”; 
and there was his cold look through the monocle, distinctive of the 
aristocratic Prussian official, and his slim figure in a uniform, which 
fitted perfectly without foppishness. 

The role of bad boy at Spa was reserved for Hugo Stinnes. This 
man was born in the Ruhr, and in his veins flowed the metal of the 
great blast furnaces in which Germany forged her sword. With 
reason, he himself felt the new economic power that was rising out 
of inflation, chaos, and the collapse of the prewar system. Stinnes 
was extending his predaceous tentacles in all directions, and had he 
not died a couple of years later he would have ended by making 
Germany into a vast holding company with nearly all the shares in 
his hands. He had begun at the turn of the century by founding the 
Stinnes Consortium as the centre of attraction for other enterprises 
and businesses, which he linked with his own in such a way that 
they finally came under his exclusive control. He absorbed the 
Gelsenkircher Bergwerksgesellschaft and other equally important in- 
dustrial groups founded in the years immediately before World 
War I. When the war ended he formed one corporation after an- 
other, all bearing his name, such as the Stinnes-Riebeck Montan and 
Olwerke and the A.G. Hugo Stinnes fiir Seeschiffahrt Ubersee- 
handel, which made him one of the important shipowners of Ham- 
burg, with the Stinnes Line operating services to Latin America and 
the Ost Asien to the Far East. One did not know where the Stinnes 
empire began or ended, nor the extent of his wealth. He was owner 
of a great chain of magazines and newspapers, among them the very 
influential Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. He owned film interests, 
a series of hotels, including the Hotel Esplanade of Berlin; banks, 
electric companies; in fact, everything. In 1920 he went into politics 
in the Deutsche Volkspartei (German People’s party), and every- 
one immediately referred to it as the “Stinnes party”—which irri- 
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tated its real leader, Gustav Stresemann, as I was to notice more 
than once. 

At the most critical moment of the Spa Conference Stinnes came 
on the scene. The point under discussion was: why, if Germany had 
not paid any part of the twenty billion marks’ reparations, had she 
not at least complied with her obligations in regard to the deliveries 
of coal? I can still see him rising from the seat, with his sharp- 
featured profile and his hair as black as the coal that had contributed 
to his wealth. His speech was provocative beyond words, and the 
chairman had to call him to order—which did not prevent him, after 
a brusque gesture of acknowledgment, from becoming more auda- 
cious than before. He said that the Germans were realistic politi- 
cians, and as such they had to recognize the incapacity of the Allies 
to free themselves from the hatred that inspired them. “Looking at 
your faces here I see nothing but hatred,” he remarked. But hatred, 
he went on, does not produce coal, and nothing would come from 
Germany through pressure, even if the Ruhr were occupied, even 
if Negro troops were sent there in defiance of the world’s sense of 
decency. 

In an interview that night, eager as Stinnes was to have it known 
that his explosion in the plenary session had not been due to a mo- 
mentary reaction, he said to me, “These French, who have perma- 
nent chaos in their own house, are threatening us with chaos in Ger- 
many. Very well then, even if bolshevism should come, I'd rather 
a hundred times have a bolshevik Germany than a Germany that 
would be a lackey to the Allies.” Two years later his contempt for 
the French did not prevent him from concluding a huge business 
deal with the Marquis de Lubersac, the French industrialist and sena- 
tor, for the delivery of reconstruction material. The fact is, Stinnes 
continued to be a monopoly man, and when he spoke of bolshevism 
in Germany he felt sure that he would be its biggest shareholder if 
it came. In the history of that postwar period Stinnes is an example 
of the ferocity of which the capitalist regime is capable in defence 
of its position, but also a proof that, having reached a certain point, 
capitalist expansion causes the seed of self-destruction, which the 
regime carries within itself, to germinate. When Stinnes died in 1924 
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one saw all that was unhealthy and artificial in his monstrous mo- 
nopolistic empire. Many of his banks and undertakings were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, while others were absorbed by more solid 
ones; for example, all the ships of the lord of the Ruhr passed into 
the hands of the Hamburg-America Line. 

At the other pole from Stinnes was Walther Rathenau, for whom 
the economy of Germany was a sort of gospel. I already knew him, 
having asked him for statements for the press and permission for 
Spanish houses to publish his books, but our friendship had a pleasant 
origin. Once, when I was travelling from Berlin to Frankfort, I 
found that the suitcase of my companion in the compartment bore 
the card of Rathenau. We spent nearly all night talking about every- 
thing under the sun. Later, between the Spa and Genoa Conferences, 
we saw each other many times. He was one of the greatest Germans 
of the century, a real progressive in the American sense. His father, 
Emil Rathenau, a talented engineer, had introduced the incandescent 
lamp and the telephone into Germany and later founded the Edison- 
gesellschaft, from which sprang the famous A.E.G.! Walther him- 
self had taken a doctor’s degree in Berlin with a thesis on chemistry 
that brought him the highest honours. When the war came he was 
president of the A.E.G., which he had inherited on his father’s 
death. He and Ballin of the Hamburg-America Line were the two 
Jews in Germany whom the Kaiser most esteemed, and Rathenau 
was raised to the Prussian Ministry of War, thus giving him an op- 
portunity to prove his organizing ability. No administration in the 
world could compare with the Prussian in efficiency, and the most 
admirable parts of it were the railway system and the War Depart- 
ment—the railways being a vital part of the military machine. Hence 
Rathenau was not working among amateurs. As a Jew, he was re- 
ceived with distrust, but in a few months he became the centre of 
all initiative in economic matters. Germany’s ability to carry on the 
war for four years in the midst of economic and industrial diffi- 
culties that seemed insuperable was largely his doing. When in 1918 
the Generals Hindenburg and Ludendorff lost their heads and were 
begging the German government to stop the war, Rathenau declared 
himself in favour of a Volkserbebung, or general levy, which would 

1 Allgemeine Elektrizitatsgesellschaft—General Electric Company. 
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enable Germany to continue resistance for the time required to ar- 
range the best conditions of peace. This brought him into disrepute 
with the Left, which reproached him with wishing to continue 
the war and with being the victim of a sickly super-patriotism. In the 
first years of the revolution, they kept him well away from any 
government work. 

The provocative attitude of Stinnes at Spa produced a strong re- 
action among the Allies. Even Lloyd George, usually conciliatory, 
joined with Millerand in refusing to accept 2 memorandum from 
Simons, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, who sought a com- 
promise. The Allied generals Foch and Wilson reappeared on the 
scene for consultation about the military measures to be taken if 
Germany persisted in boycotting reparations. For the newspaper 
correspondents that was a difficult moment. Should we predict rup- 
ture or capitulation by the Germans? Before sending my cable to 
Buenos Aires I saw Rathenau for a moment. I could not expect him 
to be explicit on so grave a matter, but his perfect calm led me to 
cable that no rupture was to be expected. Five days later Stinnes re- 
turned to Berlin and Simons signed the Protocol submitted by the 
Allies. 

Count Sforza, not yet forty-eight years old, was the youngest and 
handsomest of the delegation chiefs at Spa. Through him and through 
his very intelligent secretary, Carlo a Prato, I could follow very 
closely what was going on in the Italian group. 

Between Spa (1920) and Genoa (1922) the international situation 
changed. Looking back on those years, the most important fact, and 
the one clearest in my mind, was the fear of Russia and of commu- 
nism, which, from then on, has dominated Western foreign policy 
and probably will continue to do so for a long time. When the 
Genoa Conference met, the policy of intervention already officially 
belonged to the past: it was bankrupt at Archangel, at Odessa, and in 
the Far East, where the Allies had been supporting the White gen- 
erals with men and arms and money against the Soviets. It was not 
discussed among diplomats and statesmen, and if any correspondent 
of our team raised the question it was regarded as in extremely bad 
taste. But it is like a sex problem, or a preoccupation with the rate 
of exchange of depreciated currencies, or the anxiety about indi- 
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vidual danger involved in a change of government—one of those 
things brushed off in public as a matter of small moment which, 
in fact, goes on nagging at a person’s mind until a permanent neu- 
rosis results. 

The favourite formula after the collapse of the policy of inter- 
vention was: “You can’t hold back communism with bayonets.” In 
a series of articles in the spring of 1948 former British Ambassador 
and ex-Cabinet Minister Duff Cooper wrote in the Daily Mail: 
“Navies, armies, air forces can as little hold back communism as they 
can the plague.” In a quarter of a century the anti-Soviet imagina- 
tion has not shown itself very fertile. But how, then, keep back the 
contagion? With a diabolical smile the Marqués de Villa-Urrutia, 
Alfonso XIII’s most brilliant ambassador and leading Spanish dele- 
gate at Genoa, told me one night of the prophylactic measures being 
taken by the Russophobes at the Conference: an ambassador ran to 
wash his hands after shaking hands with Chicherin; a countess dis- 
creetly removed a chocolate from her mouth, saying to her table 
companion, “These come from Moscow, they are a present from 
M. Chicherin”; the owner of a villa near the Soviet delegation made 
a detour of twelve miles to avoid passing the cars of the Bolshevik 
satan on the road. The horror was slightly appeased when Mon- 
signor the Archbishop of Genoa, on instructions from the Vatican, 
visited Chicherin and later was seated beside him at an official ban- 
quet. This and a visit by the Foreign Commissar to the most elegant 
restaurant in the city, where he showed himself a connoisseur of 
wines, proved to the high society of Genoa that among the Reds 
there was at least one former aristocrat with whom the Church and 
the nobility could exchange courtesies. But in general when people 
were not busy denouncing Russia as a menace, they were describing 
her as on the verge of ruin. 

This was not the opinion of Lloyd George, with whom I had a 
long talk about the Bolsheviks. When at ease with a correspondent 
he liked, Lloyd George could be extremely charming, and I could 
understand the fascination he had exercised over President Wilson. 
At Genoa it was his aim to reunite all, friends and enemies of yes- 
terday, in a common effort for the reconstruction of Europe. If un- 
employment, then beginning to shake the stability of England and 
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even of his cabinet, provided one clear motive for bringing Ger- 
many and Russia back into the complex of world economy, even 
more impelling was his hatred of war and his enthusiasm for tem- 
porary solutions through compromise of every major difficulty. In 
that conversation he told me of his disappointment because Lenin, 
who had been named to lead the Russian delegation, had not come. 
He nevertheless hoped to reach an agreement with the Russians and 
was more convinced than any of the other delegates, except Ra- 
thenau, of the ability of the Bolsheviks to restore their country. 

The dominating opinion was opposed to this view: the Soviet re- 
gime was against nature, it was said, and could not last. For all that, 
the regime was feared, and the policy of “containing Russia” gave 
the capitalist powers a basis of agreement. On this point, Genoa was 
for me an extraordinary experience. In 1947 and 1948, when I heard 
people say, “Russia has become too strong and is threatening to rule 
the world,” I always remembered that in the early twenties—when 
Russia was engaged in a desperate struggle to recover from famine 
and the devastation of civil war, and when, with the collapse of 
communism in Hungary, in Bavaria, and everywhere else, she had 
neither the intention nor the ability to extend her domination be- 
yond her frontiers—the policy of containing Russia was as much 
alive as it is today. 

The beneficiary of this anti-Russian current was, of course, Ger- 
many. Keynes, whose book The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace had become a best-seller in Germany, convinced Lloyd George 
that the financial clauses of the Versailles Treaty could not be ful- 
filled. The British statesman enjoyed the prestige of being the only 
survivor in power of the Big Four. From Spa to Genoa, he devel- 
oped a policy, intended to be subtle, which was to lead fatally to 
the division of the Allies, with benefits exclusively to the Germans. 
On the one hand, taking advantage of the willingness of the City to 
do business even with the devil, he recognized de facto the Soviet 
government and began to receive official delegates, such as Krasin, 
chairman of the delegation of Soviet Co-operatives, and Litvinov, 
special representative of the Council of People’s Commissars. On the 
other hand, by helping Germany financially, he hoped to strengthen 
her against the peril of Bolshevik infection and to raise a wall against 
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any Russian attempt at expansion. At Spa it was arranged that France 
should pay Germany for the coal delivered as reparations—the first 
cause of resentment among the Allies. 

At Genoa, Lloyd George met greater resistance on the part of 
France. Barthou, who was able, mentally vigorous, and subtle, ex- 
pounded the new policy of firmness toward Germany incarnate in 
Poincaré. He opposed Lloyd George, though it was difficult to con- 
tend with him in open debate, for the British delegate was not only 
the best orator at the conference but the best English speaker I had 
ever heard. He was dramatic and resourceful, his fingers playing 
upon the black ribbon of his pince-nez as if it were a guitar. He 
alternately used expressions of cordiality and of furious attack— 
with eloquence, a prodigious indifference to technicalities, and an 
extraordinary feeling for the underlying humanitarian issues. Thanks 
to French firmness, Genoa did not record new concessions to Ger- 
many. It marked, however, a decisive stage in Franco-British rela- 
tions. Feeling herself abandoned by Britain, France began to play 
her own game and to prepare the occupation of the Ruhr. In the 
Foreign Office, Lord Curzon, a former viceroy of India, a man as 
hard as the lines of his face, who had replaced the suave and intelli- 
gent Balfour, was obsessed with the idea that France was reviving 
the policy of Louis XIV or Napoleon, when all the French govern- 
ment asked was fulfillment of the Treaty: no more and no less. From 
this difference of attitudes Germany drew the inference that, with 
astuteness and audacity, she could proceed to break all the Versailles 
pledges and begin rearming. 

In order to avoid military sanctions Germany had accepted the 
decisions taken at Spa, but, once past the danger that Marshal Foch 
would establish himself on the Rhine, she began to sabotage the dis- 
armament and reparations agreements. At Spa, Stinnes had managed 
to convince the British experts that, in regard to coal, the interests 
of England and Germany were the same, since the more coal France 
received from Germany the less she would buy from England. At 
Genoa the German delegation worked on the British to convince 
them that England needed Germany as a market for her manufac- 
tured goods and that, if the British supported the French on repara- 
tions, Germany would have no money left with which to buy from 
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England. Germany asked for a generous deal on reparations and for 
credits. 

Barthou had kept me informed of this Machiavellian game and of 
its favourable reception in the British delegation; every day the at- 
titude toward him and his delegation was becoming more hostile. 
I had approached him first when it was my turn to interview the 
principal delegates, and I found him extremely responsive. Cultured 
to a superlative degree even for’a French politician, Barthou felt 
a special partiality toward Spanish literature, and this helped to bring 
us closer together. He had a high opinion of Rathenau but con- 
sidered him without a following in his own country. One day I 
told Barthou of the infamous campaign against Rathenau in the Ber- 
lin Rightist press that had preceded the departure of the German 
delegation for Genoa. When I finished he said, “They will end by 
killing Rathenau.” Since 1919 there had been nearly four hundred 
political assassinations in Germany, so there was nothing fanciful 
about Barthou’s prophecy. Nevertheless, I thought of it when, on 
June 24 of the same year, as Rathenau was turning into the K6nigs- 
allee on his way to the Ministry, he was machine-gunned to death 
by two young German nationalists. Thus died the only German poli- 
tician who could have drawn a part of the people away from Hitler. 

I concentrated my attention at Genoa on the two countries which 
now for the first time met at an international gathering, outwardly 
on equal footing with the other nations but in fact held at arm’s 
length as if on probation. From private conversations with Germans 
and Russians more than from their public attitudes, I realized how 
deep was their discontent; and my journalistic intuition told me 
there was some surprise in the air. 

I made my visits to both delegations more frequent. In the German 
delegation I had Rathenau. Even though I did not expect him to 
reveal anything that was really confidential, he was very valuable 
when his great mind set itself lucidly to analyse the immediate hap- 
penings. Having been granted an exclusive interview, I could not 
abuse Chicherin’s kindness with new demands; but with Krasin I was 
able to establish an informal contact. 

Leonid Krasin was the Rathenau of the Soviet delegation. An en- 
gineer by profession and one of the first to join the Bolshevik party, 
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between 1912 and 1917 he had held important positions in the 
Siemens-Shuckert Werke in Moscow and St. Petersburg; he had a 
vast firsthand knowledge of industrial and economic matters. In 
the Revolution of October, in accordance with Lenin’s slogan “Every 
man to the post for which he is best prepared,” Krasin became presi- 
dent of the Supreme Economic Council and later of the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Commerce, ending as ambassador in Paris and Lon- 
don. His death in 1926 was a great loss to the Soviet government. 

With Chicherin and Krasin were Joffe, an authority on Eastern 
problems; Rakovski, the brilliance and liveliness of whose press con- 
ferences made him the idol of the foreign correspondents; Litvinov; 
and a great number of experts and technicians. It was the most im- 
pressive delegation of the Conference, and the duties were perfectly 
divided among its members. In the plenary sessions Chicherin read 
in French declarations as sharp as razors, reminding us of the incisive 
tone of his famous letter to Wilson, in which he asked what gov- 
erned the policy of the United States, the ideas that had inspired the 
Fourteen Points or the big corporations, the railways, the banks— 
in short, the American -capitalists. In Genoa he did not have to face 
the Americans; they had declined the invitation to participate and 
limited themselves to sending an observer. But he had Barthou, who 
jumped from his seat every time a word threatened the inviolability 
of the Treaty. One morning I thought Barthou would explode 
when Chicherin, in a more than usually monotonous tone of voice, 
demanded general disarmament. The French delegate protested 
against the introduction of questions not on the agenda for the day. 
Chicherin replied ironically that, in making his offer to disarm if the 
other nations would do the same, he was thinking chiefly of M. 
Briand, who in a speech in Washington had declared that the great- 
est obstacle to disarmament was the existence of the Red Army. 
Once again Lloyd George, the great stage manager, begged for 
moderation by all present. The ship of the Conference, he said, was 
too heavily loaded to take on any further cargo. 

In the plenary sessions, where discussion tended to be in general 
terms, Lloyd George was always able to avoid a rupture. But in 
the committees, where concrete problems of reparations and war 
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debts were dealt with, the opposing points of view clashed more 
and more violently. On one of those stormy week ends Lloyd 
George thought it would be good to get away for a couple of days 
of golf to refresh his mind and body—his favourite way of meeting 
a crisis. If the Russians and Germans preferred to spend the week 
end preparing further tiresome declarations, let them do so. His de- 
parture was announced to the journalists. But I soon learned that 
he had changed his mind, and that sharpened my curiosity. 

Sunday was a glorious day and many of my colleagues went out 
of town. I stayed in Genoa. I had my reward that same night. I 
was the first journalist to cable the sensational news that Germany 
had made a deal with the Soviet Union and obtained a monopoly to 
supply Russia with materials. My inside story of the Treaty of 
Rapallo brought me a warm telegram of congratulations from La 
Nacion. It was wonderful stuff, compounded of high drama and 
comedy. Two days earlier one of the Italian delegates had divulged 
within earshot of Reichskanzler Wirth, a Catholic like himself, that 
private negotiations between the Allies and the Russians were going 
on in the Villa Alberti, Lloyd George’s residence; and that, by all ap- 
pearances, an agreement was on the point of being signed. This 
started the Germans moving. Baron von Maltzan, Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs, one of the first in Germany to realize that the Bol- 
sheviks would be in power for many years, had been seeking to re- 
orientate the Eastern policy of his country, and he approached 
Joffe and Rakovski to sound them out on renewing the Berlin con- 
versations. He hinted that any separate arrangement made with the 
Allies in the course of the Conference would make it impossible for 
people like himself to pursue a pro-Russian policy. 

On Saturday messages had passed from one delegation to the other 
until, at a very late hour, Joffe presented himself at the Germans’ 
residence to declare officially his country’s willingness to sign a 
treaty and to suggest a joint meeting of the two delegations next 
morning. It was 2:30 A.M. Maltzan went to Rathenau’s room and 
was received by his astonished chief in pajamas which matched the 
greyness of his face. “Are you out of your mind?” he exclaimed. 
“Make an agreement with the Russians behind the backs of the 
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others? Don’t count on me! First thing tomorrow I’m going to 
Lloyd George to tell him everything.” Maltzan replied that that 
would be to double-cross Chicherin and threatened to resign. They 
moved out into the corridor, gesticulating—to the amazement of the 
German night watchman who had never before seen a high official 
so unceremoniously clad—and went on to Reichskanzler Wirth, who 
also received them in pajamas. After a heated discussion it was de- 
cided that Rathenau and Gaus, legal adviser of the German Foreign 
Office, should go to see the Russians at Rapallo in the morning. They 
were willing to accept the Soviet proposals if certain doubtful points 
could be cleared up. Rathenau insisted that the English should be in- 
formed at least in general terms; Maltzan complied but could not 
find his English colleague anywhere. 

The conversations at Rapallo lasted all day: Chicherin and Ra- 
thenau in one room and Maltzan and Gaus with Litvinov in another. 
At one point the Germans went to a nearby restaurant to get a bite, 
and during this brief interval a note was delivered to Maltzan say- 
ing that Lloyd George wished to speak to Rathenau immediately. 
There was nothing to be done but transmit the message to his supe- 
rior. Rathenau tried to reach Lloyd George by telephone but the 
connection could not be established. By this time the lovely Italian 
evening was drawing in. Rathenau looked at the time: six o’clock. 
Turning to his counsellors he said, “Le vin est tiré, il faut le boire.” ? 
He asked for the car, drove back to the Russian delegation, and put 
his signature beside that of Chicherin at the foot of a document that 
permitted the German industrialists to exploit their advantage for 
ten years, and faciliated, for the Russians, the start of the first Five 
Year Plan. Those who lost out were Lloyd George, who could not 
re-establish the course he had tried to set, and the journalists, who 
had missed the biggest scoop of the Conference. 

I had spent the afternoon in Rapallo going from one meeting 
place to the other. When the German delegation returned to the 
Soviet headquarters, I followed and learned what had happened 
from Rathenau himself. Without waiting for the communiqué, I 
jumped into the car I had waiting and rushed to Genoa, cabled my 


2“The wine is drawn, it must be drunk.” 
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story, and then went to the place where the other correspondents, 
back from the country, were gathered. Not a word was said about 
the great event, so I knew that the story had not yet come out. This 
was one of those moments that compensate a journalist for all the 
arid stretches he must go through. 











ALI. The Rivera Dictatorship 


HEN I had finished covering the most important events 

\ \ of a Europe which the Treaty of Versailles had left in a 
state of upheaval, La Nacion of Buenos Aires decided, in 

1924, to make me head of their service in Madrid, where they had 
one of their principal offices. Since the previous year Madrid had 
been “big news” for South America, where a numerous Spanish 
colony passionately followed events relating to the change of regime 
in Spain. The origin of the Primo de Rivera dictatorship is well 
known: threatened by the national reaction to the report of General 
Picasso, who had been entrusted with the investigation of the mili- 
tary disaster in Morocco, the King had recourse to the procedure of 
the cuartelazo, the typical military revolt, to prevent parliamentary 
discussion of the charges. Picasso could not avoid placing chief 
responsibility for the disaster on Alfonso XIII. Looking upon 
Morocco as the great imperialist adventure of his reign, the King 
had made use of a brave but mad soldier, General Silvestre. The 
offensive launched resulted in the most humiliating defeat suffered 
by the Spanish Army since the Cuban War. In Cuba, at least, Spain 
had been faced by the United States, a power infinitely superior in 
every respect. In Morocco the enemy was Abd-el-Krim, a son of 
one of the best fighting tribes of the Protectorate, the Beniurriaguels, 
but still a primitive Arab chieftain. The entire campaign had been 
planned by the King and General Silvestre behind the back of Spain’s 
able Commissioner-General in Morocco, General Damaso Berenguer. 
All his life Alfonso XIII had done exactly as he wished, while pre- 
tending great respect for the Constitution and exploiting his per- 
sonal charm. Count Romanones, his Prime Minister many times and 
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the politician who knew him best, relates in his Memoirs how, at the 
first cabinet meeting presided over by Alfonso, then sixteen years of 
age, the new King read out the article of the Constitution that men- 
tioned all the titles and honours inherited by him, and he concluded, 
in a voice between that of a child and a man: “Those are my rights, 
and I reserve them entirely.” The Duke of Veragua, Minister of 
Marine, and breeder of one of the best strains of bulls in Spain, 
replied by reading another article of the Constitution that established 
that no royal decree was valid unless countersigned by a minister. 
From that day Romanones knew with what kind of monarch he 
had to deal. 

The King treated his ministers like domestic servants, with the 
exception of the leader of the Conservative party, Antonio Maura, 
and the Catalan leader, Francisco Cambé. Cambé terrified his col- 
leagues when, at the first cabinet meeting, he took out his cigarette 
case and, without asking for royal permission, lit a cigarette. In 
more serious ways Maura also knew how to put the King in his 
place. When Alfonso, against the judgment of the War Minister, 
wished to appoint as chief of the General Staff a protégé of the 
Church, General Polavieja, Maura, then head of the government, 
stood by the War Minister and walked out. Years later, when he was 
again entrusted with the formation of a government, his first act 
was to name as Chief of Staff the general Alfonso had turned down 
in favor of Polavieja. 

With Parliament against him and none of his lackey politicians 
ready to protect him against the impact of the Picasso report, Al- 
fonso turned to a general. Since the rise of Mussolini to power he 
had been flirting with the idea of a “strong man’”—preferably him- 
self—who would reduce the old parties to impotence and restore the 
prestige of the monarchy; and after that, if possible, attend to the 
country’s welfare. His ambition was to renew the imperial glories 
of Spain and make Spain rich, beginning by enriching himself. With 
all his aristocratic disdain for the bourgeoisie, he was an excellent 
businessman. But public affairs were carried on in a spirit of frivolity. 
Even the military plans in Morocco were conceived in the midst of 
gallant escapades. For the Parisian boulevard press, one of the re- 
warding summer themes was Alfonso XIII’s frolicking on the French 
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beaches. An article written by one of his favourite ladies about a 
party, “The King of Spain as Dancing Partner,” later provided the 
clandestine press with one of its greatest successes. Unlike the Italian 
King, Alfonso had no civilian to turn to, and having alienated all the 
political leaders, he offered power to any playboy general who 
wished to take it. It was accepted by Primo de Rivera, who became 
dictator of Spain. But he was by no means a Mussolini. 

Madrid at that time was not an easy post for a correspondent of a 
foreign newspaper. After six months the censorship became efficient. 
Competition between the two great Buenos Aires newspapers, La 
Nacién and La Prensa, was keener than ever, and to get through such 
news items as did not please the government I had to make use of 
an underground information service established between San Sebas- 
tian and Hendaye, on the French side. Furthermore, one had to 
distinguish between the flood of rumours, which didn’t let up for 
seven years, and news worthy of credence. More than that, it was 
necessary to see through an apparently normal situation, in which 
months and even years went by without any serious crisis, and dis- 
cover the subterranean currents that were undermining the stability 
of the Throne. Besides directing the services of La Nacién, I repre- 
sented from 1926 onward the Manchester Guardian, for which news- 
paper and its editor, C. P. Scott, I had great admiration. With those 
two salaries I was the best-paid Spanish journalist—very much better 
paid than I was later as a cabinet minister. Prosperity did not affect 
in the least my political zeal, which on two or three occasions al- 
most cost me my post on La Nacién. What saved me was the belief 
of the editor that, in spite of my politics, as a journalist I was not 
so bad. 

The struggle against the dictatorship took varied forms, and one 
of the most effective weapons was ridicule. Poets joined in the fight, 
composing amusing, barbed verses easy for the people to remember 
and repeat. In the ministries, in every government department, the 
typists of the Spanish Civil Service spent much of their time 
grinding out opposition literature. The illegal newspapers had a lit- 
erary flavour, to the point of being taken as an intellectual exercise, 
especially outside Spain, rather than a serious part of the struggle. 
The theatre was also sucked into the political fight. As the curtain 
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went up on any play that lent itself to a demonstration against the 
regime, there was noisy applause. That was in the tradition of Ma- 
drid. In the early years of the century, anticlerical demonstrations 
had taken place on the opening night of Electra by Pérez Galdés, 
and thousands of people had accompanied the dramatist to his home 
after the play ended. Electra was an effective exposure of priestly 
domination over family life in Spain. 

Books were another medium for expressing public feeling. I, who 
never wrote literary criticism, took advantage of the publication of 
Manuel Azafia’s El Jardin de los Frailes (The Monks’ Garden) to 
render homage to a writer not well known among the public, who, 
from the Athenzum in Madrid and in other intellectual circles, was 
stirring up intense activity against the regime. The book covered 
the author’s period at college under the Augustinian monks of El 
Escorial, a theme very close to my own experience. With an ability 
that penetrated to the bottom—the past, the present, and the future 
of his country—Azafia gave the exact measure of his analytical tem- 
perament and his incapacity for enthusiasm. Many times later, and 
even during the Spanish War when his position as President of the 
Republic obliged him to examine things from a standpoint other 
than the purely intellectual, he showed himself incapable of subor- 
dinating to political or military necessity the dictates of his intelli- 
gence. “I am not to blame that I am of an analytical spirit and that 
you others are not,” he used to tell us when we tried to bolster his 
courage in moments of crisis. But in an opposition role during the 
Rivera dictatorship, and in the “Black Years” from 1934 to 1936, the 
majestic sweep of his contempt for everything mediocre gave to his 
writing a refreshing and youthful vigour. 

As a writer, Manuel Azafia ranks among the half-dozen finest 
Spanish prose masters of the nineteen-twenties, as an orator and 
lecturer, he had no equal. Ortega y Gasset was better able to please 
the ladies, who flocked to his lectures, which at times had a literary 
quality that was the more seductive because of his human warmth 
and facility in working up emotion. But Azafia chose each word 
with such precision that nobody could have found one more exactly 
fitted to the idea he had to express. His addresses have become the 
model for a new style in speaking, free from the artifice and 
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baroque of most contemporary Spanish and Latin-American oratory. 

The rebellious attitude of the intellectuals toward the dictatorship, 
and even more their refusal to be seduced by the honours and pro- 
motions that were offered to many of them, finally infuriated the 
Army. After a long period of tolerance the reprisals began; and I 
was one of the first to go under. I fell brilliantly! At least one of 
my imprisonments was to have a touch of literary distinction: a 
modest writer losing his freedom in defence of the greatest writer of 
his country. It happened during a speech at a banquet in Madrid in 
honour of the famous ornithologist, Dr. Antonio Tapia. The moment 
I mentioned Miguel de Unamuno, the six hundred scientists present 
burst into applause and then fell into an uneasy silence. Unamuno 
has just been deported to the Island of Fuerteventura for a speech 
against the dictatorship that was more amusing than violent. Since 
the press had been unable because of the censorship to raise its 
voice against this outrageous act, I took advantage of the first 
public meeting to denounce it. Two hours after the dinner, on my 
way home from the Nacién office, a car drew up noisily and three 
police officers in plain clothes identified themselves and politely 
asked me to get into their car. As I accepted the fact that constitu- 
tional guarantees (habeas corpus) were non-existent under the dic- 
tatorship, I did not ask to see the warrant for my arrest. I simply 
requested the friend who was with me to tell my wife what had 
happened and stepped into the car. I knew the way to Police Head- 
quarters and to the Model Prison, so that when the car, with curtains 
almost drawn, set off in a different direction, I thought they were 
going to take me out of Madrid, put me on a train at a nearby sta- 
tion, and send me after Unamuno. Nevertheless I asked no questions 
and refused the cigarettes they offered me. I contented myself with 
saying, “Although this is a touring car, I take it you are not giving 
me a pleasure trip, and if I am here as a prisoner you may spare your- 
selves any act of politeness.” At the end of half an hour the car turned 
in the direction of the prison: they had merely wished to mislead 
my friend. 

My imprisonment was not to the liking of Primo de Rivera, who 
at that time was in Andalucia amusing himself with toreros and 
ladies. The dictator did not want any headaches, least of all with the 
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foreign press. He knew that a bad impression would be created in 
Spanish America by the news of my arrest. During the recent visit 
to Madrid of Jorge Mitre, editor and one of the owners of La Na- 
cidn, Rivera had made a friendly settlement of a previous incident 
created by the censorship. He valued the good opinion of the Latin- 
American press, and it vexed him to have another dispute with my 
paper. The King’s birthday was near, and I was informed that if I 
would make some sort of public apology I would be included in 
the list of those to be pardoned that day. I refused absolutely, but 
I was “pardoned” just the same. They took me out of the prison 
at night to avoid any demonstration of sympathy, but not too late 
for the news to circulate through the cafés. Within an hour my 
house was filled with friends, and the improvised celebration lasted 
until dawn. 

Absurd as it may seem, my arrest had no effect on my freedom 
to leave or enter Spain; and on my later trips to Paris I always 
stopped at Hendaye to see Don Miguel de Unamuno, who had 
meanwhile escaped from Fuerteventura. He was an exile who could 
not bear to be away from his country. Very often he walked up 
to the mountain to the frontier, where he could spend half an hour 
on Spanish soil. He thought he was deceiving the Spanish authori- 
ties, but the governor of San Sebastian did not consider these excur- 
sions any danger to the security of the state and closed his eyes 
to them. 

I used to find Don Miguel in a café where, after a meal, he played 
Mus, a Spanish card game he loved. He put all his heart into the 
game with the double purpose of killing his melancholy and winning 
a few francs; for he was surprisingly fond of money. It was a matter 
of indifference with whom he played, provided they took the game 
as seriously as he did. When he saw me come in, he would get 
up, greet me, ask if there was any important news, and immediately 
finish his game. If the weather were bad we spent the rest of the eve- 
ning together in the café, and while he talked he would fashion little 
Paper birds for my son. He was amazingly clever and could make 
them almost as small as the head of a pin. The collection of paper 
birds was then reduced by careful reinspection, for he would not 
allow one to be delivered which did not merit his complete approval. 
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Later, when we were alone, he would read me the poems he had 
written since my last visit. He read them to me even when we were 
on the way to the station, and sometimes when I was already in the 
train. Every time I think of Don Miguel I have the impression of the 
Paris train starting off to the melody of his verses. 

One day the prefect of Hendaye, who admired him but had defi- 
nite worries about his eccentricities, was alarmed to see Unamuno 
make his way to the station platform with his beret and walking 
stick, more animated and energetic than ever. That morning the 
station was elaborately decorated; the town authorities were decked 
out in their best clothes; all the available police and the local ladies, 
carrying bouquets of flowers, were lined up on the platform. Una- 
muno took in these preparations, combing his beard with nervous 
fingers—one of his characteristic gestures—and began to walk around 
the station, paying no further attention. After consultation with his 
subordinates, the prefect sent an emissary to Don Miguel to warn 
him that the King and Queen of Spain were about to arrive on the 
train. Without seeming to heed the prefect’s communication, Una- 
muno said, “My wife is coming on that train.” He did not say “also.” 
That was his way of ignoring the royal family. The emissary used 
all his diplomatic ability to induce Don Miguel to remain in the 
waiting-room, to which he promised his wife would immediately be 
ushered. The emissary was a young lawyer and a little ridiculous, 
but he spoke Spanish very well and precisely for that reason had 
been chosen to negotiate with the “difficult professor.” Unamuno 
repeated, “I am expecting my wife,” and added, “The rest of the 
people coming on the train don’t interest me.” “But, Maitre,” said 
the emissary, “just imagine if the King should come to you with out- 
stretched hand, would you not be embarrassed?” “Not at all,” re- 
plied Unamuno, scratching his beard. “If he reaches out his hand I 
would say, ‘Excuse me, brother, but I have no small change on 
me.’” That is the formula used in Spain when a beggar asks for 
a copper. 

Since the dictatorship could not win over the intellectuals, it con- 
verted its illiterate generals into ministers; speculators and profiteers 
assumed the direction of the country. Number One financier and 
philanthropist was Juan March, who served as hero of the popular 
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novel The Last Pirate of the Mediterranean by Manuel Benavides. 
Having made himself one of the richest men in Spain, he was imitat- 
ing Hugo Stinnes by buying up all the newspapers he could lay 
hands on. He loved to enter the lobby of the Palace Hotel in Madrid 
with an entourage of journalists, and receive the homage of other 
Spanish writers who were aspiring to his protection. One day I gave 
myself the pleasure of refusing to shake hands with him on an un- 
expected introduction in the grill room of the hotel: I merely in- 
clined my head and began to talk with one of the poor slaves who 
accompanied him. I saw him bite into his enormous cigar, and spittle 
appeared on his lips. It had never occurred to him that any journalist 
would dare treat him so cavalierly in public. 

Rivera considered himself very clever for cultivating March’s so- 
cial vanity and extracting from him a million pesetas for a hospital 
at Larache, intended for the soldiers wounded in Morocco. A few 
months later it was March who extracted from the dictator an ex- 
clusive concession for the sale of tobacco in Ceuta and Melilla. That 
was worth many million pesetas to March, the hospital had cost 
him one million. 

His fortune was founded on tobacco and war. Around 1912 he 
had secured for the Spanish zone of Morocco representation of the 
Régie Frangaise, the French tobacco monopoly; the war came along 
and gave added impetus to his business. Overnight a quarter of a 
million soldiers were smoking his tobacco. Smuggling from one zone 
to the other was fully developed during the war, when govern- 
ments had more important things to do than worry about the profits 
of those who enriched themselves from the general slaughter. Santi- 
ago Alba, many times a minister and a great contriver of official 
favours, became Juan March’s lawyer. March also gathered around 
him the best financial experts in the Spanish administration. The Civil 
Service paid a technical official five hundred pesetas a month; March 
paid five thousand. “One naught more, two naughts more,” he used 
to say, “means naught sacrificed if you know how to add them.” He 
competed with, and felt himself stronger than, the state. Recently, 
during a foreign currency crisis in Spain, March’s personal deposits 
in England allowed him to render a great service to the Franco gov- 
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Below the contradictions and frivolities of the dictatorship were 
fermenting forces that in the not distant future were to play a de- 
cisive part in the collapse of the monarchy. 

I joined in what could be called the “intellectual opposition,” 
which contrasted with the passivity and accommodating spirit of a 
middle class that did not sympathize with the regime but that never 
risked anything to bring about its downfall. Faithful to my socialist 
ideas, it was from the working class that I expected decisive action. 
My political activity took me constantly to Barcelona, where La Na- 
cién had a good correspondent in Mario Aguilar, the brilliant jour- 
nalist who years later became an effective writer for the Republic- 
in-exile. He kept me informed of what was happening in Catalonia, 
and let me know when my presence could be most useful from the 
standpoint of news. For fifty years Catalonia had been the focus of 
continuous rebellion, the biggest headache of all for the governments 
in Madrid. A series of social upheavals at the end of the nineteenth 
century gave a typical character to the growth of Syndicalism and 
the mastery by the proletariat of its principal weapon, the political 
strike; and this had made Catalonia the symbol of revolution in the 
Peninsula. 

Centre of a Syndicalist movement unequalled in numbers and 
strength in any other part of the world, with a working class 
that rejected Marx and followed his rival Bakunin, Catalonia yet pro- 
vided confirmation of many of the Marxist concepts. It was the in- 
dustrial structure of Catalonia, its concentration of factories and 
industrial workers, that made it the birthplace of the class struggle 
in Spain. As early as 1831, when in the rest of the country the 
workers had not yet felt the need to organize for the defence of their 
interests, there appeared in Catalonia the Weavers’ Association. This 
was in accordance with the predominating importance of textiles in 
Catalan industry as a whole. 

Its early steps are of more interest from a romantic than a doc- 
trinal point of view. But the aggressive tone the workers’ move- 
ment was to assume in Catalonia already was clear. When the power- 
driven looms reached Spain, threatening as elsewhere the wages of the 
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old weavers, the workers of the Association set fire to the Bonaplata 
factory, the first to be worked by steam. That was for the Spanish 
upper class the first notification of the existence of a thing called 
the proletariat. My ancestor, General Espartero, tried to liquidate 
the Association and failed; syndical unity came out of the fight 
strengthened. The workingman began to be regarded with respect— 
and fear. His progressive position won the sympathy of the en- 
lightened section of the population, and Stendhal, in his journey to 
Catalonia in 1837, found words of appreciation for the battalion 
known as “La Blusa,” which fought on the side of the Liberals in 
the Carlist Wars. 

It was also in Barcelona that the first Spanish general strike took 
place. The workers asked for a ten-hour day, a reasonable scale of 
wages, no employment of children under twelve years of age, and 
the right of association. The authorities lost their heads: a prede- 
cessor of General Franco, a man named Zapatero, who was military 
commandant at Catalonia and known to the people as General “Four 
Shots” because he solved everything with four shots for each leader 
of the Association, tried his best to suppress the strike on the first 
day. On the second day, July 3, 1855, a memorable date in the his- 
tory of Spain’s labour movement, there occurred what might be 
called “the march on Barcelona.” Thousands of workers from the 
villages nearby concentrated their forces and moved on the city. 
Some barricades were put up, there were shots, and when the munic- 
ipal guard gave up the red flags they had captured, it was consid- 
ered a popular victory. The fact that in Barcelona alone, with a 
population of a hundred and eighty thousand, in contrast to its pres- 
ent two million, forty thousand workers took part in the strike 
gives an idea of its magnitude. 

When the revolution of 1868 forced the concession of political 
liberties previously denied by the monarchy, there was already in 
Catalonia a labour movement sufficiently trained in the struggle to 
take advantage of this breathing space. Until then, the associations of 
weavers of Sabadell, Tarrasa, Igualada, as those of the weavers, lock- 
smiths, mechanics, and cabinetmakers of Barcelona, and those of the 
spinners of Mataré and Manresa, had been rather primitive groupings. 
There was little connection among them, and they had no contacts 
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with the world labour movement. Spain had been absent from the 
preparatory meetings of the International, and even from the Geneva 
Assembly of 1866, where Kar] Marx completed the exposition of 
his programme. The International, which introduced a feeling of 
solidarity effective across frontiers, was brought to Spain by two 
men—Fanelli and Lafargue—who in themselves represented the divi- 
sion between the partisans of Marx and those of Bakunin. Fanelli was 
an Italian revolutionary who had fought for the Roman Republic in 
1848 and for the Polish Republic in 1863. He was forty years old 
when he arrived in Spain and had more than twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in conspiratorial activities. In Madrid, Fanelli joined with 
Anselmo Lorenzo, later the most prominent figure in Catalan An- 
archism, and shortly afterward moved to Barcelona, where he de- 
veloped an intensive Anarchist agitation. He was followed to Madrid 
by Lafargue, who impressed on the movement in the centre of 
Spain the Marxist stamp. From then on this was to differentiate it 
from the revolutionary movement in Catalonia. 

Why Bakunin triumphed in Catalonia and Marx in che rest of 
Spain, and why, from then until the present day, the division be- 
tween Anarchist and Marxist should have continued to be a regional 
one, has always been a controversial theme. Although Anarchism has 
also existed in Andalucia and Asturias, when Spanish Anarchism 
is spoken of one thinks of Catalonia: it was there that the movement 
acquired its greatest strength, not only in numbers but in the ability 
to affect local and national policy. To attribute this simply to the 
timing of the visits of Fanelli and Lafargue, or to the fact that when 
the General Union of Workers (U.G.T.) was formed its main head- 
quarters was in Madrid instead of Barcelona, or to any other of the 
accidental influences commonly cited—all this does not convince me. 
There is a deeper cause, a temperamental reason that separates the 
man of Castile, with a tradition of the existence of the state and a 
political feeling that is more stable and sober, from the man of the 
Mediterranean, undisciplined and imaginative, in constant conflict 
with authority and an enemy of the state because the state has been 
Castile. The Mediterranean man enjoys the struggle in the street 
more than work in a party headquarters. The doctrine of Marx has 
for him something unbearably schematic and rigid, while in direct 
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action he sees a way of expressing more swiftly and more theatrically 
his protest against an oppressive regime. 

The Spanish Section of the International maintained a precarious 
existence, harassed from within by the constant struggle between 
Marxists and Bakuninists, and from without by the repressive meas- 
ures of successive governments. The Liberal Sagasta, during his pre- 
miership, dissolved the Section in 1872. After a time it was again 
legalized, until General Serrano, one of the favourites of Queen 
Isabella II, suppressed both the Parliament and the International. 

An uncle of mine—an Army officer like my father—who served 
in the Barcelona garrison in 1890, told us when we were small chil- 
dren what had happened there that year during the celebration 
of May Day. A “state of alarm” was proclaimed in the city—that is, 
martial law—on the announcement of the labour demonstration. The 
Army occupied strategic points in the streets, but the workers 
marched peaceably, carrying big posters demanding the “day of 
three eights”: eight hours’ work, eight hours’ rest, and eight hours 
of culture. Even General Blanco, a famous general who had ex- 
pected that day to fight the greatest battle of his life, was so im- 
pressed by the discipline of the workers that he appeared on the 
balcony of the Captaincy-General and addressed the marchers in 
patriotic terms. 

Three years later, during the Barcelona festival on September 24, 
General Martinez Campos, the successor of General Blanco and 
even more famous, was attacked while reviewing the troops: a 
worker named Paulino Pallas hurled two bombs at his horse’s feet. 
The horse was killed, but the rider was uninjured. Pallas threw his 
cap in the air and shouted, “Long live Anarchy”—a cry he repeated 
before he was shot at Montjuich Castle. He had wished to punish 
Martinez Campos, the man who restored the monarchy. The long, 
tragic, and diversified process of Catalan terrorism had begun, and 
Montjuich became in people’s minds the symbol of bloodshed and 
reprisals. 

On November 7 of that same year, 1893, when Barcelona’s opera 
house, El Liceo, opened its season with William Tell, two bombs 
were thrown from the topmost tiers into the orchestra seats. One 
exploded, the other was removed unexploded from the skirt of a 
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woman killed by the first. There were twenty-one dead and many 
wounded. One whole family perished. It was a terrible night, and 
Maragall, the greatest poet of Catalonia, wrote some verses on the 
theme: “To festivals one will have to go with armoured chest as if 
to war.” The author of the outrage was not immediately found, the 
police began to arrest all known Anarchists, and from those detained 
they picked eight and had them shot in that same castle of Mont- 
juich. The Anarchists died protesting their innocence. A short time 
afterward a man called Santiago Salvador, who was not even a 
Catalan, was arrested and made a complete confession. He said that 
he had wished to avenge the execution of Pallas, but later it was 
learned that in Valencia one day the police had beaten him brutally 
for having left a restaurant without paying. They had put him in 
prison, from which he came out with lung trouble, swearing to have 
revenge. 

Eight men shot, hundreds of arrests, and workers’ clubs closed— 
all this had its effect on the labour movement in Catalonia. For 
some time Anarchist propaganda tended to take the form of written 
matter, and well-produced weeklies appeared, such as La Tra- 
montana, rigidly Anarchist and rabidly anticlerical. The Cuban 
War with its military disasters stimulated more active forms of 
agitation. The lack of ability shown by the Madrid government 
throughout the conflict introduced a new element into the move- 
ment: Catalan Separatism. It was inaugurated in a speech in the 
Catalan language by the popular dramatist Angel Guimera in the 
Atheneum of Barcelona. Anarchist and Catalan agitation, although 
opposed in methods and aims, complemented each other. Anarchist 
groups were formed again, the Carreteros became the most pro- 
gressive club of its time, and to it, to train themselves as lecturers, 
came men who later distinguished themselves in Spanish republican 
politics: Pedro Corominas, Amadeo Hurtado, and Salvador Dali, 
father of the surrealist painter. 

The short period in which educational activity replaced direct 
action came to an end on June 7, 1896. During the Corpus Christi 
procession, near the Gothic church of Santa Maria del Mar, a bomb 
exploded, killing ten people and wounding fifty. It was not known 
definitely who had thrown it, but an Italian named Achéri was men- 
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tioned, a man suspected in labour circles of being a stool pigeon. This 
started reprisal tactics which were to flourish later under Martinez 
Anido, the most brutal police officer to appear in the history of 
modern Spain, a truly pathological case of a thorough-going criminal 
who was a fanatic for discipline and order. For him, killing meant 
serving his country. Had he had the power, he would have reduced 
the population of Spain by half. 

I once sat opposite Martinez Anido at a dinner in honour of 
Argentina given during the Rivera dictatorship, and in the firm way 
he grasped his table knife I could sense the pleasure he would have 
in slitting my throat. The method often employed by Anido was to 
plant an agent in the Anarchist organization, have him commit a 
brutal crime, and then take advantage of public indignation for a 
new slaughter of workers. 

Achéri was not shot; but many others died in his place. The re- 
pression was extended to the whole country, especially to Valencia 
and Aragon, where the Anarchist groups were linked with those of 
Catalonia. The prisoners were taken to Montjuich, where they were 
subjected to horrible tortures. Many years later, at one of the meet~ 
ings held in Madrid to protest the sentence of death on Francisco 
Ferrer, in which I represented a students’ group, one of the Anarchist 
orators showed a helmet used at Montjuich for squeezing the skull. 
The calaboose “Zero”—that was the number given to it as a symbol 
of annihilation, of the absence of any trace of human consideration 
—was the torture chamber. Captain Narciso Portas of the Civil 
Guard has remained for all time as a macabre personality in the 
Spanish “Black Legend.” 

The judge at the trial of the arrested Anarchists was one Marzo, 
a lieutenant-colonel who became notorious as a prosecutor who de- 
manded as many death sentences as there were prisoners. The con- 
demned men died bravely; the tortures had not undermined their 
morale. The intellectual of the group, Pedro Corominas, succeeded 
in escaping execution by a special exemption. He felt a moral obliga- 
tion to make public the terrible tortures he had witnessed and partly 
suffered. But, wishing to produce a literary work rather than a 
sober document of accusation, he wrote a weak essay, Las Prisiones 
Imaginarias. It was a typical case of the writer sacrificing everything 
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to his literary caprice. His subsequent career, that of an inoffensive 
republican, justifies the suspicion that in writing a work of conceit 
instead of a J’Accuse like Zola, he acted more on calculation than 
through the pressure of poetic imagination. 

In 1897 the Italian Anarchist Angiolillo killed Canovas at the 
watering place of Santa Aguda. Canovas del Castillo, historian and 
Prime Minister of Spain, was one of the few statesmen of any 
stature under the monarchy. There was something displeasing 
about his talent, for he had no faith in his country and ruled it 
only with his head. He would utter such sayings as “They are Span- 
iards who cannot be anything else”—a phrase brought to mind by 
some intellectuals of my own time who, not feeling themselves 
either strong or generous enough to stand by their people in difficult 
moments, have sought refuge in a cold and critical detachment. But 
Angiolillo did not kill Canovas for that, but because he wished to 
avenge Montjuich. In jail he showed himself to be a man of upright 
nature, calm and intense. When he was executed he shouted ro- 
mantically, “Germinale!” The account of his execution by Rodrigo 
Soriano, later ambassador of the Spanish Republic to Chile, then 
on the staff of La Epoca, made of Angiolillo a figure whose memory 
took root in the new generation of Spanish Anarchism. 

The campaign against Montjuich was carried forward with great 
fervour abroad, especially in England, by Fernando Tarrida del 
Marmol, whom I knew from my London days. He was a splendid 
specimen of humanity, son of a Sitjes manufacturer and himself 
a chemical engineer, who was closely connected with the famous 
Anarchists of his time. Although firm in my socialist ideas, I have 
always had an immense respect for such men as Tarrida, who in good 
faith believed that in a world like ours, with all its social and eco- 
nomic complexities and its formidable international problems, men’s 
happiness could be brought about by destroying the state and all 
other instruments of authority and coercion. 

The Montjuich campaign served to bring to the fore a succession 
of radical writers who saw in it a wonderful opportunity to arouse 
the passions of the people. A man who was to play an important part 
was Alejandro Lerroux, who undertook the campaign in El Pro- 
greso of Madrid. Then the Anarchists asked him to come to Bar- 
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celona, and he arrived there with his enormous hat, his huge mous- 
tache, and a reputation as a handsome, wise, energetic leader. As 
soon as he looked the situation over, he realized that what was 
needed by that overexcited, disorganized, and undirected mass was 
a strong hand. The opposition press was lacking in stamina, the old 
Publi (La Publicidad) being content to sing the good points of 
republican philosophy, while El Diluvio, the other republican news- 
paper, had lost its prestige through its not-too-scrupulous efforts to 
survive. Lerroux gave new life to La Publicidad, in which he wrote 
a column of great revolutionary vigour, and drew around him a 
group of able young men, among whom was Luis Companys, fu- 
ture President of the Generalitat, or government of Catalonia. On 
the fall of France in World War II, Companys was handed over 
to the fascist government of Madrid by the Gestapo and executed. 

The Lliga, or League, representing the Catalan Separatist move- 
ment, with Lerroux and the Anarchists, was more than sufficient 
to keep the temperature of Catalonia high. In the beginning the 
mass of Anarchists went with Lerroux; only a few doctrinaires 
among them resisted his demagogic oratory. In time, however, the 
workers’ resistance societies, although involved in “Lerrouxism,” re- 
organized in accordance with the traditional Anarchist orientation. 
It was then, toward 1900, that Francisco Ferrer founded a weekly 
in Barcelona, La Huelga General (The General Strike), a well- 
produced publication which, drawing inspiration from the ideas of 
Georges Sorel, recommended the general strike as the real political 
weapon of the proletariat. Ferrer made his “Modern School” a 
propaganda base for the fight against clerical education, and this, as 
we have seen, cost him his life. 

The bombs, alternating with the speeches and writings of the An- 
archist revolutionaries, went on speaking their language of death. It 
was not known who threw them, nor whence they came. All that 
was known was that they killed, and generally innocent people. One 
Sunday an explosion in the Rambla de las Flores killed two girls. 
The bomb had been covered with cement to make ‘it look like a 
paving stone. Another day one burst on the porch of a house where 
a very humble family lived. Catalan nationalists maintained the 
bombs were inspired by Madrid to discredit Catalonia. Businessmen 
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in Barcelona attributed them to Marseille and Genoa, which saw in 
the growing Catalan port a formidable rival in Mediterranean trade. 
Lerroux’s enemies placed the blame on him, saying that he wished 
to keep the city in a state of continual ferment favourable to his 
street-corner agitation. Such a panic seized people that an exodus 
from Barcelona began; those who were able went to live in the 
country. Little candles were placed in the entrances of houses with- 
out doorkeepers, because bombs were often found on dark stair- 
ways. 

At last a certain Rull was arrested, a man who belonged both to 
the Anarchist organization and to that of Lerroux. The Lerrouxists 
denied all connection with him, and his trial gave rise to a series of 
violent manifestations. The poet Gabriel Alomar warmly defended 
him, in recognition of which Rull, at his execution, sent Alomar 
“all he possessed,” his cap, as a sort of final denial that he had been 
paid by the police or by anybody else. 

Anarchism had its up and downs. There was the tremendous 
episode of the Semana Tragica, or “Week of Tragedy,” when 
the War of 1914 came to add another chapter to the story of inter- 
national intrigue. The Catalan bourgeoisie had grown strong, thanks 
to the development of their regional industry, and the war boom 
provided an added impetus. The Allied armies needed clothing and 
footwear, and orders flooded the offices of the industrialists, who, 
in the beginning, had to make all sorts of arrangements to fulfill 
them, including, as we say in Spanish, “selling cat for hare.” Ler- 
roux sold footwear to France—evil tongues said to the Germans 
also. Although he has often been attacked as a caballero de industria, 
it was his friends rather than himself who profited. Of the millions 
that passed through his hands, relatively small sums went into his own 
pocket. Fundamentally he was a bohemian, at times combining the 
elegance of the fine gentleman and the vulgarity of the newly rich. 
A procession of importuners and worshippers, as well as some honest 
radicals who went to him when they had not a cent, trailed him 
throughout his career, taking advantage of his generosity and leav- 
ing him with an abundance of nothing but ill fame. 

In 1914 the desire to do business with the belligerents seized 
everybody. The war was sung in verse and in prose. Dionisio 
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Millan, a republican gentleman and provincial deputy, said, “If I 
have good luck and the war lasts two more years, I shall become a 
millionaire.” A Tarrasa manufacturer spoke of ordering a gold bust 
of the Kaiser for his office, in proof of his gratitude. In the cabarets 
of Barcelona female spies mingled with the demimondaines of the 
West, who had scented big business in Catalonia. Champagne corks 
popped, some saluting an Allied victory, others celebrating a new 
German advance, still others hailing the new era of the fat kine. 

Money ran in torrents. People who had hitherto possessed a couple 
of ships, such as Taya and Mumbri, suddenly became important 
shipowners. Of the two groups of belligerents, it was the Allies more 
than the Central Powers who benefited, and the German sabotage 
services tried to instigate labour trouble as a means of holding up 
supplies for the Allies. In spite of the favourable atmosphere of Bar- 
celona, this was difficult to do. Demands for wage increases were 
immediately granted: industrialists and businessmen could afford to 
be generous. The factories were working three eight-hour shifts, and 
workers had little inclination to strike. The head of German espio- 
nage, Baron Rolland, aided by a fake Baron de Koenig, an ex-waiter, 
turned to another instrument of disturbance—assassination. The first 
victim was Barret, a professor at the School of Industry who was 
also a metal manufacturer working for France. The assassinations— 
often organized by the gangs of Baron de Koenig while Bravo 
Portillo, Barcelona’s Chief of Police, closed his eyes—continued 
throughout the war. 

Out of the atmosphere of repression and gangsterism produced 
by the war came the Sindicatos Unicos (Single Unions). Peo- 
ple, including at first even the military judges entrusted with the 
suppression of terrorism, believed when they heard the word “single” 
that it described a trade-union organization that would not tolerate 
any other union not subject to its discipline. In fact, it was a natural 
movement toward federation of the several organizations represent- 
ing the same occupation, a step toward industrial unionism. Hardly 
had the “single” union been formed when an important strike took 
place in Barcelona. It has gone down in the history of the Spanish 
labour movement as “the Canadiense Strike.” 

“La Canadiense” was the popular name given to the Fuerza y 
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Riegos del Ebro (Ebro Power and Irrigation Company), created by 
Pearson, a Canadian who controlled the electric power supply in 
Catalonia. The strike was carried out scientifically, as if an all- 
powerful commander-in-chief directed operations from behind the 
scenes. One day, at a given hour, the factories of Barcelona failed 
to receive current and had to cease their activity until the order to 
resume work was given. Another day the textile factories outside the 
city were suddenly paralysed, as if someone had pushed a button. 
Workers obeyed the mysterious orders without hesitation and with- 
out indulging in any sort of excess. The Barcelona authorities were 
more frightened by that cold and disciplined power than by an or- 
dinary walk-out with its accompaniment of riots and shots. But the 
strike lasted too long to end without shooting. The assistant manager 
of La Canadiense was killed. It was learned later that he had been 
killed, not by an Anarchist, but by an employee of the company 
who was a Carlist and a reactionary. 

The authorities took reprisals; the workers counterattacked. Con- 
stitutional guarantees were suspended, and when the authorities in- 
troduced censorship the Sindicatos Unicos replied by applying la- 
bour censorship. A union delegate in each printing shop prevented 
the publication of news offensive or prejudicial to the strikers; when 
one person was discovered and arrested, another took his place. La 
Vanguardia, the richest and most influential newspaper in Barcelona, 
refused to accept the workers’ censorship, so one night, when the 
majority of the editorial staff was at work, a group of men with re- 
volvers turned everybody into the street. 

The strike brought to the fore a labour leader of extraordinary 
personality, Salvador Segui, better known by his nicknames, “the 
Boy of Sucre” or simply “the Boy.” After long discussion a for- 
mula favourable to the workers was negotiated. This put an end to 
the strike, but reprisals and the amour-propre of many militants 
made it almost impossible for an Anarchist leader to advocate it. The 
Boy did so at a huge mass meeting held in the Barcelona Bull Ring, 
and this was the real beginning of his dramatic career. The audience 
demanded the immediate release of all arrested workers. This meant 
a return to the dead-end at which all previous attempts to solve the 
strike had arrived. Speaking in Catalan, reasoning, insisting, and swear- 
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ing until he dominated that rebellious and aggressive mass, the Boy 
finally succeeded in winning acceptance of the formula of agree- 
ment. He saved the honour of the organization and led the Sindicatos 
Unicos victoriously out of an impasse; and so he became the hero of 
the Anarchist movement, especially of its younger members. 

I knew Segui some years later in Madrid. He and Angel Pestana, 
the other Barcelona leader, had come to defend, at an unforgettable 
double meeting in the Teatro de la Comedia, the doctrinal position 
of Syndicalism. Wearing a silk muffler instead of the ordinary shirt 
collar and hemp-soled canvas shoes, tall, robust, and clean shaven, 
Segui was a handsome man in spite of a squint. He was a good orator 
and a good polemist. The first time I saw the two men together, he 
impressed me far more than did Pestafia. During the Spanish War 
when I was General Commissar of War, Pestafia worked under me. 
By that time he had become more moderate, but he continued to be 
a generous and consistent idealist. The Boy of Sucre fell in the Bar- 
celona labour struggle. One day in March 1923, when he and an- 
other Anarchist named Perona came out of a café on the Plaza de la 
Universidad where he had gone to join:Companys, he was killed by 
a group of thugs. He was thirty-five years of age. In him the move- 
ment lost its most original and powerful leader. 

La Canadiense was defeated, and with it the government. Parlia- 
ment considered that the cabinet’s behaviour during the strike had 
been weak, and Prime Minister Romanones had to resign. Syndical- 
ism emerged from that test with great prestige among the masses. 
The employers organized private groups of gunmen. Many rather 
conservative people who had no sympathy with the Syndicalist 
movement—as the former Anarchist movement was now called— 
criticized the employers for their mental narrowness and reactionary 
methods. During a subsequent strike, when the Syndicalist leaders 
went to a factory and showed a reasonable attitude, producing sta- 
tistics proving that the wage increase they asked for was fair and 
practicable, the employers met them with a flat “no.” As a result, the 
moderate leaders were thrown overboard at the next general meeting 
of the Syndicate and replaced by extremists, making a new clash in- 
evitable. 

The bourgeoisie could not accept the consequences of Jabour’s 
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success in the Canadiense strike, and after a period of isolated acts 
of violence, of strikes and lockouts, political power in Barcelona 
passed into the hands of Martinez Anido, the “strong man” of the 
reactionaries. A new period of repression began, with Anido as the 
directing brain and Arlegui as his executive arm. The Sindicatos 
Libres (Free Unions) were formed to fight the Sindicatos Unicos, 
with the employers’ gunmen as their shock troops. Among the crimes 
committed in the name of order and “in defence of society,” one of 
the most revolting was the assassinatin of Francisco Layret, counsel 
for the hunted Syndicalist leaders. Layret was morally a hero and 
physically a wreck. Both his legs were crippled, which obliged him 
to walk with the aid of braces and a pair of crutches. Nobody would 
ever have thought that the terrorism initiated by the authorities 
would go so far as to challenge the respect in which this courageous 
man was universally held. But after one of his appearances in defence 
of the Syndicalists deported to La Mola, a gunman in the service of 
Martinez Anido waited for him at the door of his house, fired six 
bullets, and Layret’s body fell to the ground in a clatter of iron. 
Companys’s wife, who was with him, exclaimed in horror, “Poor 
Layret!” The assassin, calmly holding his revolver, repeated mock- 
ingly, “Poor Layret”—knowing that his reward would be promotion 
and an increase in pay. 

Many others fell after Layret. Those who escaped did so only by 
a miracle. Angel Pestafia was gravely wounded in Manresa. There 
were not enough prisons to hold the sentenced. The problem of 
space was solved by the application of the famous Ley de Fugas 
(Law of Flight) introduced by Martinez Anido and revived under 
the Franco regime, which permits those entrusted with the arrest 
and escort of a prisoner to open fire on him if he attempts to get 
away. There is nothing easier to fake than an attempt at flight. 

In the Parliament, Indalecio Prieto and Companys himself, chosen 
from among the many deputies, vigorously denounced the Barcelona 
terror without obtaining any satisfaction from the government. Prime 
Minister Eduardo Dato, leader of the Conservative party, a cold 
man and a fanatical Catholic who believed in the improvement of 
man through punishment, took Martinez Anido under his protection 
in a particularly dramatic debate. A few months later Dato fell, 
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killed by the Anarchists Mateo, Nicolas, and Casanellas, who came 
from Barcelona. In this war of extermination, with Martinez Anido 
and the employers and police on one side and the Syndicalists on the 
other, the latter frequently gave proof of great courage. 

Soon after the assassination of Dato the struggle was ended by a 
change of government policy in Barcelona and the removal of Mar- 
tinez Anido and Arlegui from their posts. A period of relative peace 
ensued. When Rivera seized power in 1923, the Syndicalists did 
not move. The blows they had suffered had left the Anarchists of 
Catalonia without heart to engage in a new fight, with the Catalan 
League, the middle class, and the Army behind the rebel general. 
At bottom industrial Barcelona was delighted with the appearance at 
the head of the government of a man who did not feel inhibited by 
the Constitution or juridical complications and who, it was hoped, 
would take the working class by the scruff of the neck. 

During the dictatorship, however, labour in Catalonia slowly re- 
established its strength. At the beginning of 1930 a delegation of 
Madrid intellectuals, of whom I was one, were invited to pay their 
Catalan colleagues a visit. From the outset this took the character of 
a political demonstration. The Anarchists had already found new 
leaders in such men as Juan Peird. While Ortega y Gasset and the 
“pure” intellectuals from Madrid fraternized with their Catalan hosts, 
I and a few others, headed by Manuel Azania, took part in a political 
dinner to which were invited, on our initiative, the leaders of the 
Catalan labour movement. My belief in the revival of the revolu- 
tionary spirit of Barcelona was strengthened by the speeches de- 
livered on that memorable night. It was already evident that the 
forces, which in a few months would help overthrow the monarchy, 
were regrouping themselves in Catalonia. 
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had come out against the dictatorship met in San Sebastian and 
pledged themselves to overthrow the dictatorship and, with it, 
the monarchy. This agreement became known as the Pact of San 
Sebastian. A revolutionary committee was created, Alcala Zamora, 
Lerroux, Casares Quiroga, represented the bourgeois parties, and 
Largo Caballero, Prieto, and Fernando de los Rios labour and the 
Socialists. This committee immediately began to plan the rebellion. 
Current opinion was turning against the King. Once sober analysis 
had replaced sentimental routine, his years of popularity could no 
longer obscure the fact that the monarchy had been a national ca- 
lamity for the last hundred and fifty years. It had made of the once 
greatest power of Europe a poor fifth-rank state. It had lost its vast 
colonial empire through humiliating defeats, as in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and Puerto Rico, where the Spanish flag went down to the 
echo of administrative and military scandals. To satisfy the warlike 
hobbies of Alfonso XIII, the best of the Spanish youth lay buried 
in the soil of Morocco. In a country potentially very rich, a mi- 
nority of privileged families lived on in the old splendour while the 
peasants went hungry, tied to a primitive feudal system strongly 
buttressed by the most reactionary Church in Europe. Nowhere else 
in Western Europe was there such an appalling proportion of illiter- 
ates. The Palace was, with the difference of time, like the French 
monarchy at the end of the eighteenth century: as in the Palais 
Royal of those days, one found in Madrid, even among the oldest 
monarchists, many decent Spaniards demanding a change. 
Because of their resolution and valour, the Spanish people are 
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among the most gifted in underground work; but against this must 
be reckoned a temperamental spontaneity that makes it unbearable 
for them to keep a secret. The Revolutionary Committee had there- 
fore to restrict to a few individuals the task of bringing arms into 
Spain—arms intended for the people who were to take part in the 
rising. To pass in and out of Spain frequently, without attracting 
the attention of the authorities, was becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, and it was necessary to find agents who had a justifiable motive 
for crossing the frontier. My position as correspondent for foreign 
newspapers provided perfect cover, especially that of correspondent 
for the Manchester Guardian, since the Spanish authorities were al- 
ways careful not to annoy the British. I was entrusted with an im- 
portant and difficult mission, which transformed me overnight from 
a more or less respectable citizen into a smuggler of arms. 

I made my debut in this role on a trip from San Sebastian to Ma- 
drid, bringing several hundred automatic pistols and a corresponding 
supply of ammunition. The arms were available on the Spanish side 
of the frontier, but they had to be transported to Madrid by train, 
the road being very closely watched, and as personal luggage, to 
prevent its inspection in the baggage car. I had bought a first-class 
ticket to make sure I could have a compartment to myself and to 
avoid any complaint about the weight of my luggage. I posed as a 
travelling salesman from abroad, telling my porters that I was carry- 
ing samples of heavy but delicate machinery. I offered them a good 
tip. What I most feared was that one of the bags, which was not 
particularly strong, would fall and scatter pistols around the station 
platform. The operation of getting them into the train was com- 
pleted without difficulty. The disembarkment at Madrid was more 
perilous. The porters had been engaged by travellers who had got 
out of the train before me, and the sleeping-car attendant grumbled 
that such heavy luggage should have been put in the baggage car. 
I gave him a second tip and left the packages on the platform, con- 
soling myself with the thought that it would not be easy for any- 
body to make off with them. At last I found some porters and a taxi 
to take me home with my precious load. 

The problem at my house was the doorman, naturally inquisitive 
and not too reliable; two months earlier the Minister of the Interior 
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had secretly taken into his service most of the doormen and night- 
watchmen. To see me arrive on Monday morning with luggage that 
had increased since Saturday to three huge cases was enough to 
cause comment. I jumped quickly out of the taxi, handed the door- 
man a fifty-peseta note and asked him to get it changed at the cor- 
ner shop. Meanwhile the driver helped me get the luggage into the 
elevator. Fortunately Luisi opened the apartment door. For a mo- 
ment she thought I had gone crazy and bought half San Sebastian. 
I had as much confidence in her discretion as in my own and told 
her about much more serious and important matters, but I tried al- 
ways to spare her unnecessary worry. That same night, when every- 
body was asleep, the men designated by the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee carried the arsenal away. 

More exciting and complicated was the transport to Madrid of 
a major quantity of automatic pistols, tommy guns, and so forth, 
which had been bought in France. They were brought from the 
frontier in his own car by Manuel Andrés, one of the bravest and 
most intelligent republican fighters I have ever known. A journalist 
to the core, one who liked danger and adventure and at the same 
time had complete control over his nerves, Andrés later served under 
the first government of Azafia as Director General of Security. He 
was assassinated by the fascists a year before the outbreak of the 
Franco rebellion. One night in San Sebastian, when he left his news- 
paper office to get his car from the garage, he was shot in the back. 
That was the only way to kill him—by a shot in the back. Spanish 
reaction knew what it was doing in suppressing a man who during 
our war would have been a formidable leader of republican resist- 
ance. I held him in great esteem, and the day on which I learned of 
his death was one of the saddest I have experienced in the many 
years of fascist murders. 

The automobile in which Andrés came through with his con- 
signment had been noticed only twice on the road by the Civil 
Guard posses, and once a couple of Guards tried to stop it by sig- 
nalling with upheld rifles. Andrés’ reply was to increase his speed. 
Fearing that they might warn Madrid and give a description of the 
car, and that he would be detained on his arrival for traffic viola- 
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tion, he telephoned from a point near Madrid to the man assigned to 
guide him to the place the merchandise was to be deposited, but he . 
could not reach him. Then it occurred to him to call me at the La 
Nacién office. I got a taxi and met him in a bar a couple of miles out- 
side the city. He was seated at a table beside the window and never 
took his eyes off the car. He explained what he had brought and 
cursed the idiotic contact man who was not at his post. He must, 
of course, put the stuff somewhere. He thought of my office, but we 
would arrive there before eight o’clock, and the building would still 
be full of people. We decided that the Editorial Espata, owned by 
Araquistain, Negrin, and myself, would be safer. The building was 
situated on a side street, and the lugging in and out of big packages 
would not attract attention. Furthermore, the office was on the 
ground floor, I had the key, and the watchman would at that hour 
be having a drink in one of the neighbourhood taverns. 

While we drove in we passed the time discussing plans of action 
and soon found ourselves at the Puerta del Sol, in the centre of Ma- 
drid. As always at that hour, it was packed with cars and people, the 
police struggling to maintain some sort of order. Suddenly Andrés 
became aware that our car was not moving. The brake had jammed. 
The ideal spot to be stuck—at the very door of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, where there were more police than in all the rest of 
Madrid! Andrés tried again to get the car under way, and with his 
irresistible good nature drew laughter from the police officer who had 
come up to see what was wrong. Finally we moved on, taking the 
San Jerénimo Road toward the Paseo del Prado and the Castellana 
in order to spin out time. Outside the Castellana we noticed that a 
car was following us: its lights were dimmed, and when we slowed 
down it also went slowly. Obviously it did not intend to lose us. 
Andrés chose the most solitary place in the road, took a pistol from 
the compartment in the instrument panel, cocked it, and got out as 
if to examine the tires. “Let’s put an end to this monkey business!” 
he said. From the other car there stepped an amiable and inoffensive 
gentleman, who asked if he could help us in any way—explaining 
that his headlights were out of order and he had been taking advan- 
tage of our lights to get home. 
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An hour later the arms were deposited in the office of Editorial 
Espana, and before day came they had been transferred to their final 
destinations. 

In addition to these activities, toward the end of November I was 
entrusted with confidential missions to certain military chiefs and to 
some Anarchist leaders with whom the Revolutionary Committee 
preferred not to deal directly. One of the most interesting of these 
was a quick visit to Burgos, chief military district in Castile. It was 
a centre of republican action, and sixteen years later the head- 
quarters of the rebel Franco. The person I had to contact in 
Burgos could not have been better chosen: a Catholic priest. It was 
under the arches of the most beautiful cathedral of Spain that the 
persons participating in the conspiracy held their clandestine meet- 
ings. There the priest arranged an interview for me with a local 
commander, a man whose support the Revolutionary Committee 
was anxious to enlist. He gave an impression of inflexible determina- 
tion, and, encouraged by the conversation, I returned to Madrid, 
pleased to be able to inform the Committee that, according to the 
colonel’s own words, “his life was already given to the Republic.” 
When the hour struck for him to make good his promise—“the hour 
of truth” is the term used by matadores for the moment of confront- 
ing the bull, when only action avails—that colonel failed to show up. 
No doubt he wished to save his life in order to join the Franco re- 
bellion in 1936. And this he did. 

If our dealings with the military officers were not always a suc- 
cessful gamble, relations with the Anarchists involved a still greater 
risk. The officer might not always fulfill his obligation, but one 
could generally count on his discretion. In the case of the Anarch- 
ists, one ran the additional risk of ending up with one’s secret in the 
hands of the police. Nothing would be more unjust than to gener- 
alize on this. In all the revolutionary movements in which I took 
part before the Spanish War, and during the war itself, I dealt with 
Anarchists who were men of courage and absolute loyalty. But the 
loose structure of their organization and their rejection of discipline 
made it easier for the police to introduce agents provocateurs into 
their ranks than into other organizations. I always proceeded care- 
fully where Anarchists were concerned, meeting them at a street 
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corner and generally at night, taking precautions never to be precise 
regarding our organization or the imminence of the rising. 

Toward the end of November 1930 places were assigned to trusted 
persons who had shown themselves active and efficient during the 
months of preparation. The Revolutionary Committee assigned me to 
Jaca, where the strong man was Captain Fermin Galan. He was a 
valiant and ardent republican, but his impatience to have the date 
fixed for the uprising caused serious anxiety to our political chiefs. 
He distrusted several of them, particularly Alcala Zamora, president 
of the Committee, an old minister of King Alfonso whom many sus- 
pected of having gone over to the republican side only because he 
had fallen from favour with the King; and Lerroux, the old republi- 
can leader who was widely regarded as capable of compromising 
with reaction, a suspicion confirmed four years later when with Gil 
Robles he formed the first pre-fascist government. Weary of hear- 
ing that the uprising was to take place within two weeks and then 
that it had been put off for two weeks more, Captain Fermin Galan 
had presented himself unexpectedly in Madrid, demanding that a 
definite date be set. He left Madrid as excited as he had arrived, and 
it was decided that I was the person best qualified to be at his side 
when the actual date approached. 

Then the Committee changed its mind and assigned me to the 
airdrome at Cuatro Vientos, where the first Madrid blow was to 
be struck. Somebody was needed there who, from the beginning of 
the rebellion, would keep the rest of the country and the outside 
world informed of its aims and developments by means of the broad- 
casting station situated nearby. This kind of super-reporting of a 
revolution in which I was an active participant attracted me. All 
the same, I was sorry when they told me that I must abandon the 
idea of going north to join Fermin Galan at Jaca. 

On Wednesday, December 10, three days before the date defi- 
nitely fixed by the Committee, Captain Fermin Galan went into 
action at the head of his troops. He believed that he was rendering a 
service by precipitating events and thus preventing Madrid from 
lapsing into a new delay. The government did not seem to attribute 
too much importance to his uprising. King Alfonso, given the news 
while engaged in his favourite sport of shooting pigeons, dismissed 
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it with a contemptuous comment: “Two captains, a sergeant, and 
a dozen soldiers! I'll soon teach them to rebel.” The King, who had 
a reputation for generosity, casually ordered Fermin Galan and his 
companion, Captain Garcia Hernandez, to be shot; and he went on 
shooting pigeons. However, the General Directorate of Security, 
whose head was the capable clerical General Mola, took it more 
seriously. Mola realized immediately that the movement had rami- 
fications throughout the country, and he began giving orders for ar- 
rests in Madrid. Among the names on his list was mine—as I was to 
discover a few hours later. 

That night I had to undertake an unexpected mission, that of 
arranging for the printing of the manifesto addressed to the popula- 
tion. I had failed in my attempt to get it printed in the plant of the 
newspaper El Socialista, official organ of my party. This was the 
first serious indication that the official leadership of the party, in- 
spired by its president, Professor Julian Besteiro, was not only 
against the rebellion in spirit—which we all knew—but was determined 
to do everything possible to wreck it. Andrés Saborit, the editor of 
El Socialista, and a councillor in the municipal government, had re- 
ceived me sourly and, with the bad manners of which he boasted, 
had refused the use of the printing press. He took advantage of my 
visit to attack Largo Caballero and Indalecio Prieto and ridiculed the 
whole business. I left in the middle of his speech, convinced that for 
Saborit, as for the other reformist leaders, it was more attractive to 
work under the monarchy, even under the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera, than to risk a revolution. 

Honorato de Castro, Professor of Astronomy at the University of 
Madrid, came down more readily from his stars than did Saborit 
from his position as councillor and helped us out by putting at our 
disposal an excellent multigraphing machine belonging to the Univer- 
sity, offering to work it himself. The manifesto would not be printed 
in the form we had in mind, but at least we would have some thou- 
sands of copies ready for distribution next morning among the Pro- 
vincial Committees, to be made public on the day of the uprising. 

Since we could not work at the University, the office of La Na- 
cién was converted after eleven P.M. into a clandestine “press.” I 
already felt the malediction that would come to me from the hon- 
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ourable and peaceful Don Luis Mitre, the paper’s chief shareholder 
and a rigid conservative, on the day he learned of it. But I had no 
choice. To use my own house was impossible; it was certainly being 
watched by the police. The least was what might happen to me per- 
sonally. The manifesto bore the names of all the members of the 
Revolutionary Committee, which, in the event of success, would 
form the provisional government: premature discovery of the docu- 
ment would have meant their certain arrest and the collapse of the 
insurrectionary movement. Even in using my own office I limited 
the number of people involved to the minimum required to get the 
manifesto finished, packaged, and distributed before dawn. 

The improvised team of printers was made up of Professor de 
Castro, his wife, my wife, my sister-in-law Erika, and two young 
men from the Athenzum whose discretion had been tested on vari- 
ous occasions. These two were entrusted with carrying the pack- 
ages to the distribution centre. At four o'clock in the morning 
everything was completed. I stayed on after the others left to put 
the office in order and to leave a cable for transmission to La Nacidén 
the following day—this would provide a cover for my having 
spent the night there. I had just finished and was closing the door 
behind me when the telephone rang. It was not a time for any of 
my friends to call, and my first reaction was not to answer; but, 
driven by one of those lucky impulses which has often come to my 
rescue, I picked up the receiver. It was Luisi. Speaking German in a 
low voice, she warned me the police were waiting at the house. 

The police had betrayed their intention to arrest me through an 
amusing incident. My brother-in-law, Luis Araquistain, who lived in 
the same building, had been out with a friend from the provinces 
and had stayed with him until the early hours of the morning. When 
he reached the entrance of our house two plain-clothes men stepped 
up and said, “Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, we have an order for your 
arrest.” Araquistain, who at that time was a city councillor, had only 
to identify himself by showing his badge. They had confused him 
with me because the order of arrest said: “Intellectual appearance; 
wears heavy horn-rimmed spectacles.” Araquistain simply stopped at 
our apartment to warn us, and Luisi telephoned immediately. 

In my relations with the Spanish police—not always too friendly— 
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I have had great luck, but never more than that night. Had they 
arrested me it would have been the sensation of the year. I was about 
to leave the office with an arsenal of portable arms; if I remember 
correctly, I had on my person eight automatic pistols for distribu- 
tion the following day to persons leaving Madrid on various missions, 
and for each pistol there was a generous supply of ammunition. It 
had been a problem to stow them in my pockets and brief case. 
After being warned I quickly unloaded my cargo and hid it in the 
office, keeping only my own weapon. Then I left fast in case the 
police, tired of waiting at my home, should come to La Nacién. I 
walked away from the centre of the city through side streets, think- 
ing hard where I could find refuge at that hour. To go to a hotel 
without baggage was impossible; the Florida was the only one whose 
owners were republicans and where one could feel safe, but we had 
agreed that nobody should turn up there without warning them be- 
forehand. To go to the house of a friend who might not be informed 
of the rising meant making an explanation, which I did not wish to 
do. Suddenly I thought of a French woman, a friend of my wife’s, 
discreet and loyal, who for years had been involved in Spanish po- 
litical affairs and would not be fearful of taking in a fugitive. I had 
no idea that night that her home was to be my compulsory shelter 
for about a month. 

The next day I learned that, apart from half a dozen unfortunates 
who were invariably picked up every time any sort of plot was 
suspected, no known person had been arrested in Madrid. Why, 
then, I? The explanation was quite simple: When Fermin Galan had 
risen in revolt, the Provincial Committee in Jaca had made public a 
proclamation, printed weeks before, explaining the aims of the move- 
ment and calling for public support. Along with Fermin Galan’s 
signature and that of a Jaca republican mine appeared, as delegate of 
the Central Revolutionary Committee. Nobody had taken the trouble 
to inform Fermin Galan that I was not to go to Jaca and that the 
person appointed to take my place was Casares Quiroga. The police 
first looked for me in Jaca; not finding me there, they sought for me, 
with the result just recorded, in Madrid. The Spanish police under 
the monarchy had never been distinguished for their sharpness; and 
of this I had further proof the following evening. 
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The Revolutionary Committee had to decide that evening what 
was to be done in view of the premature rising: postpone the date 
again, and risk that all the impetus should come to nothing through 
a series of local risings, or carry through the coup the following 
Monday. It was Saturday, and there was not a moment to be lost. 
I suspected that once more opinion would be divided and that the 
more cautious would urge a new delay. Although I was not myself 
a member of the Committee, I was determined to have a word with 
some of the members before they met and give my support to the 
position of those who insisted that the date set should be kept. I 
decided to leave my hiding place and go to the Athenzum, where 
I knew the Committee was to meet. Incredible as it may seem, the 
police had not found out that the Committee was meeting there 
regularly, Nevertheless, there were always two policemen at the 
door, and I was sure they had been notified of the warrant for my 
arrest. 

I had telephoned my home that morning from a nearby bar, and 
my wife had given me the details of the previous night’s events. In 
a flash I realized what I should do: it was nothing more than to 
walk into the Atheneum without my glasses! At that time horn- 
rimmed glasses of the particular type I used were not frequently 
seen in Madrid; I had bought them in Germany because the thick- 
ness of the frame protected them from almost any accident. I took 
them off, and walking as surely as I could without them, marched 
right past the two policemen up the steps of the club to the meeting- 
room. After a short discussion it was decided that Monday should 
be the day. The rest of the time was devoted to altering certain 
arrangements because of the occurrence at Jaca. 

That Sunday was as disastrous as it was full of excitement. I was re- 
quested to keep Alcala Zamora company if possible—the arrest of Fer- 
min Galan and his certain execution had greatly affected him; in the 
evening he was to leave for Burgos by automobile, the post indi- 
cated for him, since his former position as Minister of War under 
the monarchy gave him prestige among the officers there. Burgos 
was the most important centre of the rebellion from the standpoint 
of Army participation: it was the natural headquarters for the per- 
son who would be president of the provisional government. I planned 
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to reach his house around ten-fifteen, knowing that as a fervent 
Catholic Senor Alcala Zamora would not miss ten-o’clock mass and 
that the police who were keeping him under surveillance would fol- 
low. The house was unguarded when I arrived, but for a very dif- 
ferent reason. The servant, almost in a state of collapse, opened the 
door to me. “They have taken the master away,” she whispered. 

I ran to the nearest café to warn Miguel Maura by telephone; the 
same thing had happened to him. I tried without success to reach 
other members of the Committee but could get no answer. Probably 
those not already arrested had hidden themselves. It now seemed 
dangerous for me to telephone my home to ask for news. I did not 
wish to risk having our French friend’s house the object of a Sunday 
visit, and, obsessed with only one idea—not to be arrested before 
Monday-—I decided to go to Negrin’s laboratory. He had given me 
the key the night before in case of emergency. 

The almost complete darkness of the laboratory and my weariness 
after nights without rest combined to make me fall asleep, but not 
so deeply as to prevent my noticing a couple of hours later that 
somebody was turning the key. I heard footsteps out in the corridor, 
and after that silence; no doubt some noise I made when I rose from 
the divan surprised the intruder. From that I was certain it was not 
Negrin. Without switching on the light I asked sternly, “Who goes 
there?” A very familiar voice replied indignantly, “It had to be 
you!” It was Largo Caballero, to whom Negrin had given a 
second key that same morning, forgetting to warn him that I also 
had a key. 

This was the only agreeable surprise of the day. Francisco Largo 
Caballero was then the strongest personality of the Spanish trade- 
union movement although he did not yet enjoy the popularity he 
achieved on the eve of the Spanish War. It was not only the man 
himself who mattered, full as he was of vigour and combativeness. 
Behind him was the best of the Socialist proletariat. Until the mo- 
ment he decided to take part in the uprising, our plan had been lim- 
ited to bringing in some military chiefs, political personalities of 
more or less authority, and intellectuals. With his entry into the 
Revolutionary Committee, the support of the masses was assured. 
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Several times before he gave his consent, Prieto had said to me, 
“What is important is to win over Caballero.” Although it was cer- 
tain that this time the co-operation of military elements was wider 
and deeper than in previous attempts during the dictatorship, to trust 
everything to them was to defy fate. Caballero increased the au- 
thority of the Committee, and he offered a weapon more dangerous 
for the government than the insurrection of a few regiments: the 
general strike. 

In spite of the setback caused first by the premature move of Fer- 
min Galan and then by the arrest of Alcala Zamora, Caballero’s con- 
fidence in the response of the workers remained complete. The 
strike was due to begin at eight o’clock Monday morning, and he 
thought it would be effective enough to impress the military offi- 
cers in the plot and impel them to act. I voiced my fears, based on 
the attitudes of Besteiro and Saborit. Caballero did not share them. 
The influence of Besteiro among the workers, he said, was exagger- 
ated. That of Saborit was merely his ability, through the municipal 
government, to do little favours for his political associates. The 
masses knew him as a local boss and a coward. The military officers 
one must always distrust; although some of them, he admitted, were 
too deeply involved to retreat. 

At dusk we separated, Caballero remaining in the laboratory until 
it should be dark enough to go to the house in which he hoped to 
get a few hours’ sleep—not his own home, of course. I went to meet 
the officer who was to take me to Cuatro Vientos at a crossroads 
on the way to the airdrome. I arrived early and spent two hours 
walking up and down. There were more posses of Civil Guards than 
usual on the road. Either they had arrested the officer, whose re- 
publican ideas were well known, or there was a mistake about the 
appointed place. I could not present myself at the airdrome without 
him, not knowing whom to meet and running the risk of arousing 
the suspicions of the other officers. According to our plan, these were 
to be arrested only at the very last moment by those participating 
in the revolt. Furious, I returned to the house of our French friend. 
Everything was going so badly that I spent the night in a state of 
great uneasiness. It was late when I fell asleep. The noise of the 
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tram woke me—the worst awakening possible. Clearly, if the trams 
were running, the general strike had not come off. 

From the balcony of my friend’s apartment I looked out over the 
still-dark city: the lights on the tramways were unmistakable. I 
consoled myself with the thought that it was not yet eight o’clock; 
also, since the Tramway Union was controlled by the moderates, 
perhaps they wished to wait and see what the other unions were 
doing. This consolation did not last: soon the bakery across the 
street opened, and on the opposite pavement bricklayers appeared. 
There was no strike. Just as I returned to bed, hoping that sleep 
would be stronger than my despair, the noise of motors sounded 
overhead: an airplane flying low over our house and dropping bun- 
dles of papers. I dressed like lightning and, not heeding the protests 
of my kind hostess, who offered to go out herself, I went down to 
the street. It was a leaflet calling upon the public to rise against 
the monarchy and threatening to bomb the city if power was not 
handed over to the Revolutionary Committee. The flyer was Major 
Ramon Franco, one of the airmen enlisted in the republican move- 
ment and brother of General Francisco Franco. There was still hope. 
Caballero would be in a position to say that since the military had 
fulfilled their obligation, the workers should do the same. 

However, the unions did not respond. The strike was sabotaged 
by reformist leaders of the type that, years later, were to poison 
with defeatism our rearguard in the Spanish War, and who in exile 
were to support Indalecio Prieto in his policies toward the Republic. 
With the exception of Largo Caballero, Manuel Cordero, and a few 
others, the trade-union leaders in Madrid were responsible for the 
failure of the strike in December 1930, and therefore largely re- 
sponsible for the failure of the insurrection. 

Ramon Franco’s plane had barely completed its flight over the 
city when the officers of the Typographers’ Union, Ramon La- 
moneda among them, went to the Casa del Pueblo (labour headquar- 
ters) to propose that although it would take them some time to get 
all the printers out on strike, the principal presses, including those 
of the newspapers supporting the government, could be stopped at 
any moment. The reformist leaders again acted as a brake: “Do not 
do anything until the military come out into the streets.” Upon 
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which José Rodriguez Vega, later Secretary-General of the U.G.T.,! 
referring to Franco’s plane, replied, “They have already come out— 
the people who have to show signs of life are ourselves.” At the 1932 
Congress of the Socialist party, in which the 1930 movement was 
exhaustively discussed, those reformist leaders gave all sorts of ri- 
diculous explanations: that they were waiting for the rocket that 
was to be the signal to start the insurrection; that the spirit of the 
workers of Madrid was not up to a political strike, and so on. It 
was the usual trick of leaders to cover with the alleged apathy of 
the masses their own lack of courage; and it was a lie. Six weeks 
earlier, on November 10, the same printers had carried through a 
strike as a protest against the death in the Plaza de Castelar of eight 
republicans who had participated in a demonstration that had been 
barbarously suppressed by General Mola. 

The insurrection of December 1930 failed, but it left the atmos- 
phere of Spain charged with electricity. Within the Socialist party 
the controversy over the strike took on extraordinary bitterness. 
Within the Army the execution of Fermin Galan and Garcia Her- 
nandez—they became national heroes and their story the subject of 
ballads sung by the blind in the streets of Spain—caused many young 
officers to come over to the republican side. The Revolutionary 
Committee in jail in Madrid began to be the real government of 
Spain. When the first crisis occurred after December, José Sanchez 
Guerra, the former Conservative Premier entrusted to form a new 
government, visited at once the members of that committee in the 
prison, and, as they refused their support, declined the mandate. The 
offensive against the monarchy was on the march, and nothing and 
nobody could hold it back. 


1The Union General de Trabajadores was Socialist and mostly Left Socialist. 
Secretary, Largo Caballero. 
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volved in the December rising tapered off. To escape the police 
when I was the object of a special hunt and then to fall into 
their hands while they were engaged in a routine mopping-up oper- 
ation would be ridiculous. Besides, too many of our people were 
already bors de combat—some in prison, some abroad—to permit the 
luxury of another political casualty. Above everything, I had before 
me the struggle within the Socialist party. The most powerful leader 
of those who had supported and taken part in the rising—Largo Cab- 
allero—was in jail. Indalecio Prieto had managed to get to France. 
He was a master of the art of escaping from the police in spite of 
his two hundred and fifty pounds, his unmistakable head, and the 
fact that he was known throughout the north of Spain, where he 
had led the revolt in Bilbao. It was the hour of triumph for the re- 
formists: having rejected any policy that involved a clash and taken 
no part except as a priori criers of defeat, they adopted the easy and 
superior attitude of those who say “I told you so.” I was anxious to 
confront them in the first public discussion of the events of Decem- 
ber and put the responsibility on them for the failure of the strike. 
At the same time I had to look after my position on La Nacion. 
At first things had gone to the entire satisfaction of my chiefs in 
Buenos Aires. I was the only newspaperman who had participated 
in the rising and, as I had full inside information of the first great 
assault on the monarchy in fifty years, I had been able to scoop the 
other papers, especially our rival La Prensa, on a story that held all 
Latin-American readers in suspense. For this I had received the 
warmest congratulations from the editor-in-chief. But afterward it 
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did not please La Nacién to have its correspondent in hiding and in 
constant conflict with the Spanish authorities. I decided to abandon 
my hideout and more or less renew my normal life. 

I tried disguising myself, without any encouraging result. One 
evening when Luisi was at the theatre I decided to make a test. I 
dyed my hair black, stuck on a moustache my French hostess bought 
for me, and put on a hired dinner jacket. During the first intermis- 
sion I presented myself at Luisi’s box. She was alone. At first she did 
not recognize me and replied to my inclination of the head with a 
nod. But when I turned to shut the door she said in German, “You're 
crazy!” My back had betrayed me. I could change my face but not 
my shoulders and my way of walking. I returned quickly to my hid- 
ing place, and the following night put another plan into action. Of 
all the plans I had turned over in my mind, it was the only sensible 
one: to hide in my own house. A subterfuge on the part of my 
friend’s husband induced the night watchman to open the front door 
and turn the other way. I slipped past without being noticed. That 
night I slept at home, and the police never dreamed that I had had 
the audacity to reinstall myself in my own apartment. 

A couple of days later I received there the European editor of La 
Nacién, Fernando Ortiz Echagiie, who had come to Madrid ex- 
pressly to settle the matter of the newspaper’s representative in 
Spain. Ortiz Echagiie was a man favoured by fortune. He sprang 
from an old Spanish monarchist family and was on the best personal 
terms with Alfonso XIII. This enabled him to get invitations to 
Royal Palace festivities for influential Argentines and the principal 
shareholders in La Nacién and their ladies. And in cases that justified 
using all his personal influence, he could arrange an audience with 
the King himself. In Paris he knew about everything—the latest fash- 
ionable night spot to which to take rich Argentines, the society 
journalist who, for five hundred francs, would single out for special 
praise in his article the dress of a beautiful Argentine lady—without 
being untruthful, for the Argentine woman dresses better than any- 
body else and often is superlatively lovely; the distinguished French 
critic who, in return for a commission to write an article for La Na- 
cién, would later compare a third-rate Argentine writer with Ana- 
tole France, or with Sardou or Donnay if he was a playwright. ‘Tem- 
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peramentally Echagiie could adapt himself to every conceivable situ- 
ation, and I never found myself faced with such an insoluble psycho- 
logical enigma as on the day in 1946 when, in Paris, I received the 
terrible news that he had thrown himself from a window of the Ho- 
tel Lancaster in the Rue de Berri, the hotel where Negrin lived and 
which I visited almost every day. I had seen him the day before—he 
had just returned from San Sebastian. He was able to travel about 
Spain freely: he had acquired Argentine citizenship and could not be 
considered an enemy of Franco, although he was too smart to join 
Franco’s side. I had found him smiling as usual, perfectly dressed, 
and with that boyish air which belied his fifty-odd years. He always 
avoided saying anything about Spain that might wound my republi- 
can feelings, invariably maintaining an attitude of backing various 
horses at the same time in case the obvious outsider should come in 
first. We who were old friends of his could not discover the cause of 
his death. He was, as I have said, a sanguine type; he had money and an 
assured position. 

In 1930 he approached the problem of replacing me in the manner 
most consistent with his own way of life, by trying to seduce me 
with the offer of a post he knew would tempt me—correspondent in 
Moscow. My book on Russia had been successful, and he believed 
that he could interest me in spending a couple of years there and 
writing another book. That certainly did interest me, but I was more 
interested in having a hand in the current crisis. In view of our re- 
cent defeat, Echagiie smiled at the certainty with which I spoke of 
the early end of the monarchy. It was not that, as a friend of the 
King, he resented my attitude, but merely that his intelligent cyni- 
cism found my declaration of faith amusing. It was difficult for me 
to put up a case on any other ground; I could not fight the issue in 
terms of my independence as a journalist. In the ten years I had been 
in its service, La Nacién had treated me with unequalled tolerance and 
generosity. From Russia, I had written in a sense opposed to the 
general policy of the newspaper; from Germany, in a way that 
created difficulties in the business department, since the German 
companies threatened to withdraw their advertising if the paper went 
on publishing what they regarded as anti-German reports; from 
Spain, as a correspondent who was also an active revolutionary. In 
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spite of this, my articles had always been published in full, without 
the alteration of a comma, and nearly always on the front page. I 
could not complain, and I was quick to acknowledge this so that 
Echagiie should not have to remind me. After much discussion we 
arrived at a compromise: it was then February, and I asked for and 
was given a respite until May 31. If by then things had not changed 
in Spain, I would give up the Madrid post and go wherever the 
newspaper decided to send me. As for the Manchester Guardian, 
without going into details I warned them that I might possibly have 
to leave Spain; they were quite satisfied that I should continue mean- 
while to represent them in Madrid. 

A few weeks later I was able to move freely about the city and 
to call on my friends in prison. The government again felt safe: the 
King had infected everybody with his irresponsible optimism, and 
Count Romanones, Foreign Minister and soul of the cabinet of Ad- 
miral Aznar, had confidence in his ability as a smooth politician to 
advance the cause of his master the King. It was the “time of recon- 
ciliation” following the dictatorship, and Romanones was turning 
over the idea of holding a sort of election which would not be a 
general election but would prepare the way for a return to consti- 
tutional government. On the other hand, the Carcel Modelo (Model 
Prison) had among its guests some of the King’s ministers, prominent 
lawyers of the Madrid bar, eminent professors from the University, 
and distinguished authors. These men formed a sort of republican 
“government-in-prison.” At the visiting hour after luncheon, one 
could see at the prison gates the cars of well-known families, just as 
in the eighteenth century when Orléans partisans had fraternized 
with Jacobins. The matinee idol among the political prisoners was 
Miguel Maura, son of the former Conservative Premier. Every day 
he received letters in the sharp and elegant handwriting of noble 
young ladies of the College of the Sacred Heart, the most exclusive 
establishment in Madrid, declaring their love for his cause. Most of 
the more important visitors were attracted by the future President 
of the Republic, Alcala Zamora. 

I always went first to the window at which Largo Caballero ap- 
peared. His Socialist followers collected there, anxious to hear his 
Opinion on anything important that might have happened since the 
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previous day. The youth of the country saw him as their leader, and 
he himself, in spite of his sixty years, belonged to the youth: in the 
prison courtyard he played pelota with the energy and passion of a 
young man. 

Caballero had one of his best days in prison when I told him of 
the triumph of our group in the Casa del Pueblo, which until then 
had been dominated by the reformists. I had raised my voice against 
Besteiro with a feeling of certainty that I should be thrown out of 
the hall or put in a minority if I tried to force a vote which implied 
censure of him. The only way to break that attitude, which I re- 
garded as uncritical and anti-Socialist, was to surprise the audience 
by the energy and soundness of my attack. A professor of logic like 
Besteiro had to be beaten by logic. I began by pointing out the con- 
tradiction between his claim to be the leading Marxist of the Span- 
ish movement and his approach to the Spanish situation and the role 
reserved to the working class in it, his approach being the least Marx- 
ist that could be imagined. I knew well that Besteiro’s Marxism 
could win a following but not survive a clarifying analysis. This 
was one of the reasons he used Marxist dialectic: among those 
excellent comrades, sincere but without deep socialist education, 
he could theorize as he liked. Besteiro’s attitude dated from 1917. 
When the revolutionary strike of that year was lost, and Besteiro 
and other leaders were condemned to prison for life, an aversion 
to so-called “catastrophic” movements was introduced into Spanish 
socialism. The strike of 1917 had set itself a single objective, the 
overthrow of the monarchy, and its leaders had believed that it could 
count on the support of the Army. When some days had passed and 
the Army had not moved, the strikers went back to work. All, that 
is, except the “beasts,” as official communiqués called the Asturian 
miners who, even then, astonished the world by their courage. Re- 
garded historically, the strike of 1917 was not such a disaster. The 
supposed catastrophe led to a strengthening of the socialist move- 
ment and the U.G.T. Besteiro and his group did not see it in this 
light, and their stubborn opposition to the 1930 revolutionary move- 
ment arose from the “failure” of 1917. Because of this, they argued, 
Socialists ought not to take part in the revolution, nor should they 
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join the government, but should follow instead a Fabian tactic of 
“permeating” the regime. 

That evening, in the Casa del Pueblo, I enlarged ironically on the 
illusion of “permeating” so impenetrable a system as the clerical, 
feudal Spanish monarchy. After half an hour I had the audience on 
my side. That was the beginning of the political decline of Besteiro. 
The next year, when the Republic triumphed, the Socialist rank and 
file removed from leadership the man who symbolized the defeatist 
attitude. For the moment, the positive result of challenging Besteiro’s 
leadership was to win the mass of the party to our position. 


After some hesitation the cabinet agreed to Romanones’s proposal 
to hold municipal elections on Sunday, April 12 (1931). The astute 
Count relied upon the thousands of little villages where the people 
had voted all their lives as the priest and local boss ordered them to 
vote. According to him, his calculations were flawless: in municipal 
elections it was the village and not the city that counted, and in the 
village, radical literature was not read, the priest, the doctor, and 
the apothecary being the only people who knew how to read. Ro- 
manones himself had told me so in his luxurious residence on the 
Paseo de Ja Castellana, where I used to go during the dictatorship to 
hear the latest gossip about the royal family and Primo de Rivera. 

The Count was already anticipating with pleasure the coming 
victory. The Spanish municipality had a great tradition. Our classical 
theatre represents the mayor as the most virile and, morally, the 
strongest figure of the community, speaking the whole truth to the 
King as to the populace. Between the mayor of Zalamea, immor- 
talized by Calderon, and the mayors appointed and financed by Ro- 
manones in his cacicato (political preserve) of Guadalajara, there 
was a wide difference. Yet he proposed to stage a farce in the old 
political style, representing the Spanish people as full of love for 
their King. 

As soon as the date of the elections was announced I proposed to 
La Nacién that I should cover the campaign throughout Spain. This 
made good journalistic sense, not only from the political angle but 
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because a good number of the newspaper’s readers and advertisers 
were of Spanish origin and liked to read about their own region or 
native town. So I set out, and I experienced the excitement of going 
into the villages of Castile, each with its caserén (big house) dating 
from time immemorial, whose remarkable gate called up out of the 
past a vision of the owner coming out of the courtyard on his horse, 
the whole world small in his imagination. The walls of the narrow 
streets echoed the peal of the church bell. Above me was the sombre 
sky, and around me few trees and not many men to be seen. Either 
they had gone out to work or they remained hidden indoors, and the 
few who had the courage to form a little political circle, with a 
tavern as substitute for a Casa del Pueblo, were regarded as given 
over to the devil. The only cheerful note was the countryside, where 
the vast green carpet was spattered with red poppies. And then, as 
though transported to another country, I stepped out of the train 
the following morning in Murcia, its sky of purest blue without a 
single cloud, the air like a caress, bearing the fresh aroma of wild 
herbs. 

In Murcia the improvised Casa del Pueblo was a berraca, the tra- 
ditional dwelling of the field labourer. These cabins, a sort of com- 
promise between a house and a shanty, are built in the twentieth 
century exactly as they were in the nineteeth, and they will continue 
to be so built in the next century if no radical change comes over 
the taste of the Murcian countryman. The peasant himself does the 
building. He makes the adobe for the wall; he weaves the reeds for 
the roof; and he plants sunflowers, without which the barraca could 
not exist. There is nobody more sober or with a greater capacity for 
bearing privations than the Spanish peasant. In Murcia I felt more 
convinced of this than ever, on seeing those labourers who do not 
even enjoy the privilege of a bed. In summer they work under a 
burning sun; in winter they stand for hours in water irrigating their 
plots—for a starvation wage. Nevertheless, the man of Murcia feels 
a certain regional pride in the beauty and grace of that anteroom to 
Andalucia. 

The enchantment of the journey did not distract me from its main 
objective. In the course of a fortnight I spoke with hundreds of 
people; I was present at innumerable pre-election events and meet- 
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ings, and I made I do not know how many speeches, sometimes to 
not more than thirty people, on other occasions to crowds jammed 
into halls too small to hold them. Whether the audience was modest 
or large, I spoke with the same ardour, bringing to the listener my 
own conviction: to break the routine of electoral servitude among 
people accustomed to dropping into the urn the little piece of paper 
given them by their master’s agent, they must see to it that the vote 
was genuine, and they would win. 

On my return I was able to report to my friends a very strong anti- 
monarchist feeling throughout the area. Some were infected by my 
enthusiasm, others merely commented, “The eternal optimist!” At 
home an urgent message awaited me from Jules Sauerwein, special 
representative of Le Matin of Paris, who was returning that same 
night to France and wished to speak to me. Ortiz Echagiie, always 
interested in maintaining good relations with the stars of French 
journalism, had sent him to me. Sauerwein was one of those stars, 
and very conscious of the fact. He listened to me in his room at the 
Palace Hotel, at first sceptical and then seemingly impressed, but 
finally decided not to alter the general line he had taken. He was 
writing a series of articles on the theme “The Republic of Spain? — 
The dream of a few romantics.” He wished to wind up by saying 
that he had spoken to one of those romantics who had returned for 
an electioneering tour and that, after hearing him, his opinion had 
not changed. I advised him at least to make a reservation, to put a 
question mark at the end of his report. As he shook my hand warmly 
he was no doubt thinking, “This poor devil.” In the issue of Le Matin 
that arrived in Madrid the day before the elections he said again: 
“The Republic in Spain? No! It is the monarchy that will win on 
Sunday.” On the night of April 14, when Sauerwein returned in 
haste to correct as far as possible his blunder, I saw his great paunch 
trying to force its way through the crowd around the Ministerio de 
Gobernacién (Ministry of Home Affairs) where the provisional 
government was gathered; I shouted in a stentorian voice, “La 
République en Espagne? La voila!” + He smiled and tried to get near 
me, but a group of boys and girls singing and shouting for the Re- 
public separated us. 

1“The Republic in Spain? There it is!” 
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That a French journalist, although fairly warned, should have been 
SO wrong was not so serious as the case of the Spanish politician who 
was reputedly an astute election strategist. On Saturday, April 11, 
an invitation from Foreign Minister Romanones was addressed 
through me, as president of the Foreign Press Association, to all cor- 
respondents. We were invited to drink a glass of sherry with him 
at seven-thirty Sunday evening and hear the first election returns. 
His apparent certainty that the government would win did not in 
the least shake my own contrary certainty. I had the invitations sent 
round immediately, but to those for old friends I added a line in my 
own handwriting suggesting that they should not allow themselves 
to be too much shaken by the gesture of a man who, accustomed to 
power, could not imagine that the country would ever vote accord- 
ing to its own desires and interests. 

On the Saturday night before the people of Madrid were to go to 
the polls republican feeling was running strong. In the clubs of the 
anti-monarchist parties the electoral supervisors and delegates re- 
ceived final instructions to watch out for any attempted fraud. In 
the café of the Casa de] Pueblo, Socialist General Electoral Head- 
quarters, where I went before sending my newspaper a telegram of 
last impressions, people were already drinking to victory. Toward 
midnight there were spontaneous demonstrations and singing in the 
streets, but it was disciplined and peaceful, and care was taken to 
avoid any incident. As soon as the police asked groups to disperse, 
they melted away without the slightest resistance. When I returned 
home at one o’clock in the morning Madrid gave the impression of 
absolute tranquillity. 

On election morning the polling stations showed extraordinary 
animation. People who never in their lives had got out of bed before 
eleven o’clock were dressed and in the streets by eight-thirty. Social- 
ist and republican patrols were on guard against traditional attempts 
to buy votes for five or six duros, a duro being then about equal to 
an American dollar. In some places monarchist scouts were offering 
up to twenty, and many a poorly clad person answered, “Not for 
forty and a suit of clothes!” In other places the reaction was more 
violent and the vote buyer was beaten or handed over to the police, 
although the latter benevolently set him free five minutes later. In- 
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side the polling places there was still greater vigilance. Every suspect 
voter was closely questioned. 

Our greatest surprise came from the Palace district, an area in 
which the people had always been overwhelmingly monarchist. 
When I reached there, Socialist observers told me that a consider- 
able number of people were voting for the Republic. The sensational 
event of the morning was that an old general, wearing all his decora- 
tions, had endorsed the republican candidate when he spoke to one 
of the election agents at the door. My happiness was immense when 
I learned that the general was my father. He had not told me how 
he was going to vote. When I dropped in at his house for a moment 
later in the day, he said, “We shall win, but even if we should lose, 
it was the only thing any decent person could do.” 

At seven-thirty that evening, when I went up the steps of the 
Foreign Office, I had not only had confirmation of our success in 
Madrid but also the first returns from eight or ten of the important 
provinces. My friends among the newspaper correspondents gave 
me an eloquent handshake. Two secretaries in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice, monarchists to their fingertips, were doing the honors, offering 
sherry to the correspondents and dissembling their uneasiness as best 
they could. The Minister, they said, was on the telephone, and they 
begged us to be patient for a few minutes. A quarter of an hour 
passed; eight o’clock struck, and nobody came from the Minister's 
room. At last his private secretary appeared with a message from 
Count Romanones: there had been a republican victory in Guadala- 
jara, his own constituency. It was a gracious gesture of neutrality 
and at the same time an indirect way of acknowledging that the 
monarchy was lost if Guadalajara was lost. 

The correspondents dispersed to file their stories. Those who up 
to the last minute had obstinately forecast a monarchist victory 
weakly muttered a few words as they took their leave. I have never 
so much enjoyed presiding at a gathering of the foreign press. 

Monday was a day of both indescribable joy and uneasiness. Half- 
way through the morning the final returns came in from the prov- 
inces; the results surpassed the most optimistic anticipations of the 
evening before. Wherever people were able to express themselves 
freely, the voting was for the Republic. Guadalajara was not the only 
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town to re-establish its civic dignity. It was useless for supporters of 
the regime to try to console themselves by repeating that these were 
merely municipal elections or by publishing fake statistics. The 
national will had been registered, and nothing could change it.? The 
Prime Minister himself, Admiral Aznar, with his sailor’s honesty, had 
acknowledged that morning to his friends, “The simple truth is that 
Spain went to bed monarchist and got up republican.” 

The only thing left for the vanquished was to yield to the popular 
decision or find a general foolish enough to attempt to repeat the 
coup d'état of Primo de Rivera. The “strong man” of the Barcelona 
repression, Don Juan de la Cierva—in whom the defeated put all 
their hopes—ran around all day Jooking for such a general. News of 
mysterious goings and comings at his residence in Calle de Alfonso 
XII circulated through the city—and hundreds of other rumours 
added to the tension. 

By midnight Madrid was seething with excitement and restlessness. 
The cafés were crowded. The Casa del Pueblo, the Athenzum, the 
republican clubs, were like recruiting centres. The people were 
merely awaiting the word to enlist and fight for the Republic. The 
police were armed with rifles as in times of martial law, but in gen- 
eral their attitude was not what it had been before the elections. 
They were more tolerant toward the groups that formed in the 
streets, as if they already more or less regarded themselves as in the 
service of the new regime, which could be seen sweeping in like the 
tide. It was also possible that they were acting in obedience to a 
secret order to allow the agitation in the streets to reach proportions 
which would justify forcible intervention. In a short time the various 
groups in the central streets became one, the Calle de Alcala was 
packed, and there were cries of “To Alcala Zamora’s house!” I had 
just taken my place at a table in the Granja del Henar, where Luisi 
and some friends had been waiting for me, when a man at a nearby 
table said, “These people don’t realize the danger they run. When 


2 The counting of votes in the municipal elections of 1931 was never com- 
pleted and no complete official and authentically detailed list of results was 
ever published, either by the Romanones monarchist government or by the 
republican government that succeeded it. But the voting in all the cities and 
big towns was counted and published, and the results in these dominating com- 
munities were so overwhelmingly pro-republican that Alfonso XIII’s advisers 
told him that they precluded his remaining on the throne. 
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they get as far as the Castellana they will be mowed down by rifle 
fire.” At other tables people were saying, “It’s absurd! They are 
going to spoil everything.” I went out into the street. At the door 
of the café I was asked, “What are you going to do? Speak to them? 
From where?” In an instant I had my platform: the roof of a taxi 
drawn up at the curb. I spoke in a voice that could be heard the 
length of the Calle de Alcala. I told those thousands and thousands 
of people that among them were agents provocateurs interested in 
robbing them of their victory. I said that I felt sure I was interpret- 
ing the feeling of every republican party in asking them not to help 
such agents. “Reserve your energies for tomorrow,” I shouted. “To- 
morrow will be the decisive day. The responsible parties and or- 
ganizations are at their posts. I have just been around to all the head-~ 
quarters, and I swear to you that all contingencies and dangers have 
been taken into account, and it will not be possible for anybody to 
go against the will of the country, which on Sunday declared the 
Republic!” I received great applause, and the demonstration prac- 
tically dissolved. Only a couple of hundred people, who seemed de- 
termined not to let themselves be convinced, still stood around ar- 
guing whether to leave the initiative to the politicians or compel 
them to anticipate events. 

Ten minutes later the atmosphere again became heated. The rumour 
spread that during the night a military government had been formed. 
The small crowd remaining did not now wish to hear anybody. The 
cry went up, “There’s no time to be lost! To Alcala Zamora’s 
house!” Rifle shots were heard. The Civil Guard posted at the first 
streets cutting across the Castellana had opened fire as the group ap- 
proached. Fortunately the demonstrators realized they had fallen 
into a trap and dispersed. Madrid recovered itself. From the respon- 
sible committees the order quickly went out that everybody should 
remain calm until the decisions were announced. 

On Monday, April 13, negotiations began between the future re- 
publican government and Count Romanones, to assure a change-over 
without violence. The mediator was Dr. Marafién. As medical con- 
sultant to Queen Cristina before joining the opposition under Primo 
de Rivera’s government, he was familiar with the psychology pre- 
vailing in the Royal Palace. There opinion was divided: some ad- 
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vised abdication, others, the majority, favoured resistance, although 
the number of courtiers disposed to die for their King was fast di- 
minishing. The King himself could not decide whether to go or to 
remain. His hesitations recalled those of Isabella II during the revolu- 
tion of September 1868. While she was detained in San Sebastian, 
Marshal Concha urged her to enter Madrid, but without her cama- 
rilla and above all without Mafori, her lover. Three times she stepped 
into the carriage and three times she got out again. A fatal passion 
prevailed over her dignity, over the interests of the dynasty and 
those of her children. She could not resign herself to the separation 
insisted upon by Marshal Concha and the entire nation. On Septem- 
ber 29 she renounced the Throne and went to Biarritz. She Jost the 
crown but brought with her, as a last hope that her sinful loves 
would be forgiven on her death, the Golden Rose that the Sovereign 
Pontiff sent every year to a Catholic monarch as homage to the royal 
virtue. Like his grandmother, Alfonso XIII at the decisive moment 
failed to rise to the demands of the occasion. What he later tried 
to represent as “generosity” was merely confusion in one accus- 
tomed to wriggling out of the difficulties into which his own irre- 
sponsibility had placed him. In 1931 the Spanish monarchy fell amidst 
such a loss of prestige that it was not easy to create a monarchist 
mystique in the minds of Spaniards who had witnessed its ungrace- 
ful end. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon I left Dr. Marafidén’s house with- 
out learning whether or not the King had abdicated. After luncheon 
I went to Miguel Maura’s, where Alcala Zamora, accompanied by a 
few friends, was awaiting Count Romanones’ reply to a sort of ulti- 
matum stating that the future government intended to assume power 
that very day. Before leaving home I had written two telegrams— 
one for La Nacidn, the other for the Manchester Guardian—an- 
nouncing the proclamation of the Republic for that evening. I had 
made up my mind to be the first foreign correspondent to send out 
of Spain the news that Alcala Zamora and his ministers had decided 
to pass from threat to action. I had warned both papers that on the 
day the Republic was proclaimed I would give them the complete 
story by telephone. My sister-in-law Erika was chosen to act as dis- 
patcher of the sensational news. I instructed her to be ready on hear- 
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ing my voice on the telephone and the word Rasch—German for 
“quick”—to take a taxi and go to the post office with the two telegrams. 
While she was waiting for my call I played the part of volunteer tele- 
phone operator in Miguel Maura’s house. At three-thirty in the after- 
noon Dr. Marafién asked to speak with Sefior Alcala Zamora. To 
our future Prime Minister he reported that Count Romanones had 
communicated to him the agreement of the government that the 
transfer of powers should take place late that night. While Alcala 
Zamora was passing on this news to his associates and asking that 
those not present should come to Maura’s house, I seized the tele- 
phone, dialed the number of my home, heard my sister-in-law’s voice, 
said “Rasch,” and returned to the room. Five minutes later the two 
telegrams were handed in at the little window in the Central Tele- 
graph Office. Nearly the whole staff there was republican. On seeing 
the telegrams with my signature, one of the employees rushed them 
to the transmitting room without having shown them to the censor. 
Other post-office officials produced, from I don’t know where, a big 
republican flag and hoisted it above the building. My message broke 
the news not only to the inhabitants of Buenos Aires and Man- 
chester, but to the people of Madrid. Like a flash of lightning, it ran 
through the Calle de Alcala and was telephoned to the newspaper 
offices: “The republican flag is on the Post Office!” People ran out 
to see it. In houses, in factories, everywhere, the cry went up: “The 
Republic!” It was the beginning of a vast spontaneous demonstra- 
tion, which at eight o’clock that evening was to make Madrid the 
merriest city in the world. In all my journalistic career I had never 
played a more satisfying role. With a simple telegram of ten words 
the Republic had been proclaimed in Madrid. If anybody was still 
speculating on a last-minute coup d’état, the spectacle of Madrid 
wild with enthusiasm convinced him of his madness. 

I was to enjoy only a few weeks of that first period of the Re- 
public. While it was still functioning as a Revolutionary Committee, 
the government decided to send me abroad on a diplomatic mission. 
My first assignment was Berlin. Rightly or wrongly, I was regarded 
as one of the leading experts on German affairs. The Wilhelmstrasse 
must have shared that opinion. My journalistic campaigns in Berlin, 
against the secret rearming of Germany and official complicity in 
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the growth of the Hitler movement, which had led to attacks on the 
office of my newspaper, were of course on record. When my name 
was submitted, the German Foreign Office sent an evasive reply. 
Privately the Germans let Madrid know that my presence in Berlin 
would provoke constant attacks in the press and that it would be 
better to send a less controversial envoy. Indalecio Prieto, at whose 
side I had fought for the official policy of the Socialist party during 
the dictatorship, struggled hard to have my appointment main- 
tained; otherwise only a chargé d’affaires would be sent to Berlin. 
In the end, a compromise was reached. The respectable Professor 
Américo Castro, now teaching in an American university, became 
the ambassador to Germany. The Spanish Legation in Mexico was 
raised to an Embassy and I was appointed the first ambassador. For 
a long time my eyes had been turned toward Mexico, and I was de- 
lighted at the government’s decision. 











AV. Ambassador to Mexico, 1931-1933 


our stay in Mexico. The ship on which we travelled entered 

the port amid the acclamations and hurrahs of Mexican workers 
and the sailors of the Habana, one of the two ships of the Spanish 
line which plied between Veracruz and Santander. On landing, we 
were able to take only a little walk through the town before official 
ceremonies of welcome began, but we felt the attraction of an at- 
mosphere that was at once familiar and unreal. It was like return- 
ing to one’s home but by a new road of unsuspected beauty. 

A group of Mexican writers and politicians who were particularly 
sympathetic to the Spanish Republic had come to Veracruz to wel- 
come us, some of them old friends we had met in Spain or other 
parts of Europe. There were others whose hands we shook for the: 
first time but who were to be our friends forever. Our voices united 
that night at the official banquet given on the Habana in honour of 
the first envoy of the Spanish Republic. In my first speech in Mexico. 
I did not find it necessary to follow Talleyrand’s formula that a , 
good diplomat should “improvise what he says and prepare what he 
is not to say.” I revealed my whole mission: my aim was to bring to 
an end the misunderstanding between the two countries and establish 
a sound basis for Spanish-Mexican friendship, so that nothing in the 
future could disturb it. The Mexican prefers clarity and courage 
above everything, and those who heard me welcomed the straight- 
forward tone of my speech, in which I took pains to point out that 
Mexican and Spanish interests, far from being in conflict, were fun- 
damentally similar and needed only to be intelligently co-ordinated 
to bring great benefit to both countries. All through I took account 
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of the fact that a goodly part of the anti-Spanish feeling derived 
from the determined opposition of the wealthy Spanish residents to 
the social gains of the Mexican revolution. The Spaniards received 
my first declaration with more scepticism than the Mexicans. The 
wounds were still very recent. In the state of Veracruz alone, dur- 
ing the six months before my arrival, more than ten Spaniards had 
been killed by Mexicans, and the authorities had made no serious 
effort to punish the murderers. 

The journey from Veracruz to Mexico City was made by day so 
that we could admire the scenery, and whenever our friendly Mexi- 
can escorts left us alone for a moment, one of the Embassy officials 
would regale me with details of some recent abuse. Even the splendid 
panorama that opened before our eyes was not enough to offset 
completely the sombre aspect of Spanish-Mexican relations. For tac- 
tical reasons I listened attentively to each story as if it were new to 
me. I did not want to give the Embassy staff the idea that I was in 
any way indifferent to a situation affecting the lives and interests of 
Spaniards, nor did I wish to alienate my new associates, for I needed 
all available assistance in my difficult task. 

At the stations where we stopped, Spaniards came from the nearby 
villages to join in the welcome, and the women, Spanish and Mexican 
alike, filled our compartment with flowers for Luisi. Thus we ar- 
rived at Mexico City, where the reception took on the dimensions 
of an impressive demonstration. The fact that it was Sunday helped 
to increase the multitude of participants and onlookers, as did the- 
appearance of a special edition of E/ Nacional, the government party 
newspaper, whose editor, Juan de Dios Bojorquez, later Minister for 
Home Affairs, had gone to Veracruz in person to cover our arrival. 
The following day I began discreetly to put a brake on the enthusiasm 
of those who were trying to force matters and make the presence of 
the first envoy of the Republic a bitter pill for those Spanish residents 
who had supported the old regime. 

This was my first official position, and I regarded it as a test of my 
capacity. In the course of my life I have often had to shift abruptly 
from one role to another, transforming myself overnight from agi- 
tator to diplomat; from a party man, unyielding in the defence of 
his political position, to the promoter of a coalition, which inevitably 
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involves compromise. It is not that at any moment I failed to be 
myself; from my post in Mexico I followed with the same active 
interest the struggle among the various political forces at home, but 
the party man was never revealed in any public utterance. It was 
always the ambassador who spoke. Naturally, as the first ambassador 
of the Republic, one of my principal duties was to interpret, ex- 
plain, and popularize the new regime, but I never forgot that the 
protection of the general interests of Spain in Mexico had been en- 
trusted to me. 

This criterion caused me to avoid all partisanship in my attitude 
toward the old Spanish residents of Mexico. First in Havana, then 
in Veracruz, I had been approached by members of a Spanish re- 
publican committee that had been formed when the new regime was 
proclaimed. These men had seen in my appointment an opportunity 
to turn the Embassy into a sort of Jacobin club which they would 
dominate. Some of these volunteer counsellors were sincere repub- 
licans, but others, the most vociferous, were simply opportunists or 
people who had failed to get rich and for that reason were resentful 
of their more fortunate compatriots. They wanted to use the Repub- 
lic and the politico-social atmosphere of Mexico to avenge their 
imagined grievances. 

They soon realized that I would not become the instrument of their 
little intrigues. I stopped the game of the boldest of the group on 
his first visit. From then on he hated me cordially, never ceasing to 
denounce me in Madrid as a deserter from the Left who had taken 
the post of ambassador too seriously. 

I succeeded, however, in gaining the support of the majority of 
the old residents in my effort to unite the two countries by more 
substantial bonds than sentimental declarations about common origin. 
I never had the illusion that I was converting many of my com- 
patriots to the republican ideal; most of them were not even inter- 
ested in politics. If they favoured the monarchy, it was because that 
was what they had known in Spain and because it seemed to them a 
regime of higher social standing than the republican Mexican regime. 
But as long as I represented Spain with dignity and took an interest 
in them, I could be sure of their friendly collaboration. This I had 
during the whole time I was there. And years later, after the Spanish 
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War, the republican refugees who landed in Mexico were surprised 
to find that old residents greeted me, now also a refugee and no 
longer in a position of authority, with warm friendliness, because of 
the policy I had pursued as ambassador. 

Although my journalistic work had brought me more in contact 
with South America and the United States, I had for many years 
been interested in Mexico. Since the Mexican revolution of 1910, 
which broke out shortly after the shooting of Ferrer, and the events 
in Spain that had launched me in politics, 1 had followed intently 
the Mexican effort to break with the past. This interest had been 
renewed during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, when the Mexi- 
can Minister to Spain was an exceptional man, Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez. He was, and is—for happily he is alive though very ad- 
vanced in years as I write—one of the great poets of Latin America 
and a consistent and firm progressive. Under him, the Mexican Lega- 
tion in Madrid was an ideological haven and a meeting place for all 
free Spaniards during a period when liberty was suppressed. Every 
year the Mexican national festival afforded the people of Madrid an 
opportunity to express their sympathy for Mexico and at the same 
time their condemnation of their own dictatorship. 

Hence I was well acquainted with the Mexican revolution, al- 
though there was still much for me to learn. Unfortunately most of 
my predecessors had begun their missions without any idea of what 
the revolution meant. And they had left Mexico no wiser, since they 
had received and entertained only the old conservative Mexican 
families, enemies of the revolution. 

The political agitation created by the assassination of Obregon in 
1928 had abated by the time I arrived in Mexico in 1931. Some weeks 
earlier Luis Cabrera, a prominent lawyer and onetime Minister of 
Finance in the Carranza government, had been arrested in the street 
and deported to Guatemala. I had met him in Moscow, where I had 
enjoyed his company for some days and found him to be an intelli- 
gent conservative, deeply interested in the social experiment that was 
taking place in Russia. I had included him among the first people I 
intended to see in Mexico. Now I had to consider him an opponent 
of the government and forget him for a time. But I could not imagine 
him as a threat to the regime. Although in his youth he had fought 
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with a rifle in his hand on the side of Carranza and had been one of 
the last of those who followed their chief to the mountains in his 
flight, the Don Luis I had known was incapable of conspiratorial 
activities. The real cause of his arrest had been an article by him 
published in Excelsior of Mexico City, and later in The Nation of 
New York, criticizing the government of Ortiz Rubio. Officially he 
was accused of active conspiracy, and even against the life of the 
President; and they were still speaking of the “Cabrera plot.” 

In conversations with my Mexican friends and in anecdotes the 
name of Alvaro Obregon constantly recurred. All quotations at- 
tributed to him breathed a deep revolutionary feeling, an admirable 
knowledge of men, and a sense of humour. It was easy for me to re- 
construct his portrait: a Mexican man of action, capable of com- 
posing a corrido describing his future death and singing it with gusto 
at the moment of execution. Of all things Spanish in Mexico, the 
corrido is the most Spanish; it stems directly from the old Spanish 
ballad and seems designed for singing the feats of such men as Villa, 
Zapata, and Obregon. Combining with his audacity and military 
genius the qualities of a statesman, Obregon had gone farther than 
any of his predecessors in applying the principles of the agrarian 
revolution and had fiercely upheld Article 27 of the Constitution 
against the assaults of the Harding administration in Washington. 

Whoever wishes to summarize, through one issue, the relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, has merely to fix his attention 
on Article 27. In essence it provided for the restoration of communal 
lands to the Indian villages, limited the size of individual land hold- 
ings, deprived religious institutions of the right to own land, and 
reserved to the government the ownership of all mineral and petro- 
leum resources. Its purpose was to protect the native against both 
foreign exploitation and the great Mexican landowners—in short, to 
wipe out the conditions prevailing during the regime of Porfirio Diaz. 
When the revolution of 1910 ended the rule of that efficient tyrant, 
the major resources of Mexico were in the hands of foreign capital- 
ists; a couple of thousand Mexican families possessed half the land, 
while ninety-five per cent of the rural familes had no land at all. In 
1910 the workers’ wage was the same as it had been in 1792—twenty- 
five centavos a day. 
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Believing its principal duty to be the protection of American 
rights, the United States began a diplomatic war against Article 27. 
Obregon, with labour and the peasants solidly behind him, resisted 
the pressure of the northern “Colossus” with such spirit and com- 
bativeness that American troops were kept mobilized for two years 
along the Rio Grande. When he thought the moment had come to 
move toward a reconciliation, he left it to the Mexican Supreme 
Court to decide that Article 27 was not retroactive. But the essence 
of the reform was maintained, and to this day successive Mexican 
governments have defended their control of oil against strong for- 
eign pressure. 

If Obregon was in everybody’s memory, former President Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, the “Greatest Leader of the Revolution,” was the 
nerve centre of the political Mexico with which I had to deal. I had 
the good luck to win his confidence, and throughout my stay his 
friendship was not only invaluable but a source of continual excite- 
ment and interest. Calles died fourteen years later, a broken and em- 
bittered man. But at no moment during his political evolution toward 
the Right—this brought him to hate even the Spanish Republic, 
which he had so greatly encouraged and supported—did I say or 
write a word that could be construed as an attack on him. Had I 
been a Mexican, I should undoubtedly have had to fight him. But my 
status as a Spaniard permitted me to adopt an attitude of detachment. 
I was grateful for the past, and I limited myself to thinking of the 
Calles I had known. He certainly did not have the charm ascribed 
to Obregon, but he had an extraordinarily well-organized mind and 
unique capacity as a leader. During a week-end visit at his house in 
Cuernavaca, I spent many hours looking over old photographs and 
papers relating to the revolution; among them I found a picture of 
him that interested me, and he gave it to me. It was a snapshot of 
a young officer seated alone on a hillock in open country at the 


.end of a battle. It gave an impression of indescribable strength and 


revealed the builder, which undoubtedly prevailed in Calles over 
the revolutionary and the soldier. During his presidency he built 
roads, bridges, electric-power installations, and factories. Once when 
I spent a couple of days with him travelling around the state of 
Morelos, he spoke to me at length of his idea for a “Six Year Plan,” 
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which became the great announcement at the 1933 Convention of 
the Partido Nacional Revolucionario (National Revolutionary 
party) at Querétaro. 

He was constantly preoccupied with the lack of qualified people 
who could assume the responsibilities of leadership. A visit to 
Europe, and especially to Germany, had confirmed him in his con- 
viction that what Mexico needed was a co-ordinated plan and a 
group of men capable of carrying it forward, naturally under his 
direction, for he was the strong man of the country and the real di- 
rector of the nation’s policy. What most interested Calles about the 
Russian Revolution was the planning spirit, and when I described the 
passion Lenin applied to the electrification of Russia, and the work of 
other men, such as Krasin, he said, “That is what is lacking here.” 
Afterward he found himself compelled by the exigencies of national 
policy to support people like Garrido Canabal, the fantastic governor 
of Tabasco, this man’s idea of being a revolutionary was to name his 
sons Lenin and Lucifer and decree that no priest could enter his 
\ state unless married! 

Calles himself had known how to put the priests in their place, but 
he always took good care to distinguish between Church and Re- 
ligion. When in 1926, with the open support of the Catholics in the 
United States, the hierarchy caused to be reprinted in the newspapers 
the protest against the Constitution drawn up by the Mexican 
clergy in 1917, Calles replied by deporting two hundred foreign 
priests and nuns and ordered the compulsory registration of all 
priests. The clergy felt themselves strong enough to give battle, and 
on the evening of July 31, 1926, the priests left the churches. On 
August 1, for the first time since the arrival of the Conquistadores, 
there was not a single religious service in the country. Calles put 
the churches under the control of committees of citizens, who ac- 
cepted the responsibility of keeping them open. This was his way of 
proving that his blows were not directed against the religious senti+ 
ments of the Mexicans but against the clergy who had provoked the 
struggle. The priests moved to direct action, demonstrating the tra- 
ditional delight in civil war of the Spanish trabucaires,! which had 








1From trabuco—blunderbuss: the weapons used by fighting priests in the 
Carlist Wars, from which they were called trabucaires. 
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been inherited by Latin-American clerics. “Cristeros” (Followers 
of Christ), the equvalent of the Spanish Carlists, were organized by 
the priests in the western states of Jalisco, Colima, and Michoacan. 
They hurled themselves into battle with the cry “Viva Cristo Rey!” 
The central command of the Cristeros was in the hands of the bish- 
ops. Calles replied by deporting six bishops to Texas. The Catholics 
in the United States induced the American ambassador, James Rock- 
well Sheffield, to create all kinds of difficulties for the Mexican au- 
thorities. He became so hostile to the government and to the revolu- 
tion that Calles actually put him out of the country. 

The struggle was meaningful for us Spaniards, as in Spain the 
higher clergy were readying themselves to take a stand against the 
young Republic. In 1932 General Sanjurjo led a revolt, the first at- 
tempt by the Spanish Army to overthrow the new government. 
Calles, knowing that I was on the point of leaving for Spain, gave 
me a verbal message for Prime Minister Azafa: “If you wish to 
avoid widespread bloodshed and make the Republic live, shoot San- 
jurjo.” On my arrival in Madrid I gave Azania the message. He re- 
plied, “I don’t want to hurt your Mexican feelings, but our technique 
of governing is not reduced to shooting.” Then he changed the sub- 
ject. Certainly everybody in Madrid agreed with Azafia. In the 
parliamentary Socialist group—I was not at that time a deputy—only 
Negrin voted against commuting the sentence of death passed on 
General Sanjurjo. With Calles, Negrin saw clearly that by shooting 
the leader of the insurrection the Republic would demonstrate once 
and for all that it would not yield to terrorism by the Army. If 
Sanjurjo had been executed, Franco would never have dared launch 
the rebellion in 1936. 

While my relations with Calles were of incomparable value in 
my effort to settle the difficulties between Mexico and Spain, I was 
also fortunate in being able to win the confidence of other Mexi- 
cans who were playing an increasingly important role in the policy 
of the country. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, with great risk to 
his position and even to his life, was involved in one of the most dif- 
ficult struggles of his career. This was to break the domination over 
the workers of Luis Morones, an intelligent and implacable man 
entirely lacking in principles. Lombardo Toledano was at that time 
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the ablest of the young leaders around whom were grouped the 
best elements of the trade unions and many intellectuals who were 
conscious of the importance of backing the Mexican revolution with 
a powerful labour movement. Through him I came into contact with 
young trade unionists and attended their meetings, just as whenever 
possible I went to the peasants’ meeting where they discussed the 
problems of their ejido? and other questions relating to rural life. 
I already believed, as I do today, that the agrarian reform was 
fundamental and that as long as it prevailed the progressive trans- 
formation of the country was assured, even though the revolution 
might be temporarily checked by external or internal pressures. 

To travel around Mexico by plane, train, automobile, and on horse- 
back was always a pleasure, for the country is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world. Spaniards scattered in the different states regarded 
a visit from me as an unforgettable event and gave me a wonderful 
welcome. There were Spaniards who in forty years had never seen 
a Spanish government official, not even a consular agent. The envoys 
of the monarchy had cultivated only the capital and the principal 
cities, where the rich Spanish societies, generally organized on a 
regional basis—Galician Centre, Asturias House, and so on—con- 
tributed more to the brilliance and prestige of the name of Spain 
than did the Embassy itself. Naturally the representative of Spain 
was accorded every attention by the wealthy members of the Spanish 
colony, and I in turn took care of their legitimate interests with 
the same sense of duty I applied to those of the poor. But it made me 
particularly happy to spend the night with a group of simple Span- 
iards in some remote village, talking of Spain and of their problems 
in Mexico. 

One of my excursions on horseback ended on New Year’s Eve at 
Acapulco, with its magnificent natural background of trees and rocks 
and sea. I bathed in the surf, but near the shore, so as not to provide 
breakfast for the sharks. After a long day in the saddle, it was a won- 


* Ejido—orginally communal land cultivated by the native Mexicans before 
the conquest but of which they were largely despoiled by the conquerors. 
The Agrarian Reform instituted by the Mexican revolution (beginning 1910) 
had, as one of the principal items in its program, the restoration of the ejidos 
to the Indians. Much has been done in that direction, and the “reform” 
continues. 
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derful experience to throw myself into the mild, caressing water 
before going to the supper prepared in my honour by the Spanish 
residents and fixed for a quarter of an hour before midnight. This was 
a new experience, and one of my happiest memories. 

Of all my trips into the interior the two that made the strongest 
impression on me and had a major effect on the collaboration be- 
tween Mexico and Spain were those to the states of Guerrero and 
Michoacan. In Guerrero I spent many weeks in the company of the 
Minister of Education, Narciso Bassols, officially visiting dozens 
of little villages in each of which a new school was opened. It was 
a hard journey across the impressive mountains and valleys of one 
of the most primitive states in Mexico. There were nights when I 
was too tired to sleep, when every part of my body ached from rid- 
ing along roads where, for the most part, only very sure-footed 
mules could go safely. Narciso Bassols was of small build, a bundle 
of nerves and still very young, but capable of bearing the greatest 
hardships. He was by temperament stimulating, tireless in conversa- 
tion, and in his element as head of the expedition. In every village 
where a school was inaugurated the Minister made a speech and I 
another. We were an excellent team. Although Bassols is famous in 
Mexico, perhaps through the firmness and independence of his 
character, as a man with whom one cannot associate long without a 
quarrel, he and I established a friendship that time has served only to 
consolidate. And this entirely apart from the gratitude we repub- 
lican Spaniards owe him for the enthusiasm with which he defended 
the Spanish people during their war and, at its end, helped Spanish 
refugees from his post as ambassador in Paris. 

From my visit to Michoacan I hold in my memory the most 
fascinating combinations of colour, movement, and music that hu- 
mans can produce. On the day of my arrival at Lake Patzcuaro, 
hundreds of little boats formed a sort of moving bridge to transport 
me to Janizio, the largest island in the lake. I crossed under a rain of 
flowers and amid songs and acclamations. The people on the shore 
danced to celebrate the arrival of the “Friend of the Indians—the title 
by which I was introduced in Michoacan and which filled me with 
more pride than any other honour conferred upon me. There I was, 
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furthermore, to meet the man who in the next few years would give 
a new impulse to the Mexican revolution. In 1932 General Lazaro 
Cardenas was not yet a national figure, but the small circle of his inti- 
mate friends was well aware that he had the stature of a real leader. 
The depth of his revolutionary convictions, his serious and coura- 
geous approach to difficult problems, his impressive sobriety of ges- 
ture and speech, his capacity for listening for hours to anybody who 
had something interesting to say, and his eagerness for genuine infor- 
mation—all these combined to produce a deep impression on me. 
When he spoke he did so with singular precision. A virile and concise 
oratory, partly a product of the Mexican character and partly a 
product of the revolution, has replaced to advantage the hyperbolic 
oratory in vogue in other Spanish-speaking American countries, for 
this, as for others of their vices, we Spaniards are originally respon- 
sible. Some of the sayings that Cardenas made famous during his 
presidency -echoed in my mind, from the days spent in the delight- 
ful calm of the Michoacan landscape, when we discussed all the 
problems of a revolutionary century. For example, that phrase in 
which he condensed his whole position on the agrarian question: 
“No man can be a citizen unless he walks on something of his own.” 

One evening when Cardenas and I were alone together he con- 
fessed his worry over the growing tendency among certain men 
of the revolution to consider that it had gone too far in the distribu- 
tion of land among the peasants and that the moment had come for 
drawing back. He did not deny that mistakes had been made, but, 
for him, no error was so great as that of retreating. And when he 
rose to the presidency he divided more land among the peasants 
than had any of his predecessors. Like Juarez and Zapata, he had the 
landless peon always in mind and, once in a position to give him not 
the worst lands but the best, the rich cotton lands of Laguna, he 
felt more than at any other time the joy of being president. Waldo 
Frank, who knows the soul of Mexico as he knows that of Spain, 
has described one of those occasions on which Cardenas handed 
over lands: 


The President stood motionless as the peons passed . . . tears in his 
eyes, These men carried no banners. They ran their new-bought trucks 
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and tractors proudly. And as they saw the man who had given them back 
their beloved earth, they lifted up their faces to him ... the taciturn 
Indians . . . and cheered. 


In Michoacan, in those days when he would have laughed if he 
had been told that one day he would be president, I saw the men 
and women of the villages through which we passed look at him 
with confidence and affection. 

To visit Mexico is for everybody, but especially for a Spaniard, 
an experience even the most widely travelled man will remember to 
the end of his life not only with a feeling of beauty but with nostal- 
gia. In Spain I have known many Spaniards who, after having spent 
twenty or thirty years in Mexico, had returned to their native vil- 
lages expecting to live out their lives there. But they were unable 
to renounce the charm of Mexico and would sell all their belong- 
ings and go back. It is partly because I caught this feeling in all its 
intensity that I was able to succeed in Mexico. 

In order to direct the relations between the two countries into a 
new path, it was necessary to see Mexico and Spain objectively 
through their historical development, but with equal affection and 
enthusiasm for both. The Conquest had left in the Mexicans a mixed 
feeling of resentment and respect. There was something of every- 
thing about the Conquest, of greatness and brutality, and it provided 
arguments equally strong for praise and for detraction. As a gen- 
eral rule the Spaniard rebelled against the tendency among Mexi- 
cans to see in the conquerors the destroyers of all that was beautiful 
and real in the life of the Indian, and against their refusal to recog- 
nize genuine efforts to moderate the harshness of colonial rule. The 
figure of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas stands out in poetic grand- 
eur. He came from a noble family but spent his life in constant strug- 
gle with the nobility; a soldier of Christ, but energetically condemn- 
ing war as a way to win men to the Catholic religion, a man who 
crossed the Atlantic fourteen times in an attempt to put an end to 
the employment of Indians in the mines and in agriculture as slaves 
for the exclusive benefit of the royal commission agents. But, for 
the Mexican, it was natural that in the history of the Conquest it 
should not be the holy and isolated picture of Fray Bartolomé and 
his Dominican monks that would engrave itself most deeply on the 
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popular imagination. There was also the figure of Cortés torturing 
Cuauhtémoc to make him reveal where he had hidden his treasure, 
and many more like it. At the same time the Mexican felt respect for 
that little army of six hundred and thirty-three men, and some of the 
most beautiful pages about the Conquest are the work of Mexican 
writers. 

Yet from time to time resentment burst out. When I arrived in 
Mexico, Spanish residents were much excited about the murals by 
Diego Rivera in the Palace of Cortés at Cuernavaca, picturing the 
Conquistadores and the priests who accompanied them as ruthless 
tyrants bent only on acquiring gold and power. As soon as they saw 
that I was gaining the confidence of the Mexican government, they 
respectfully suggested that I could win a diplomatic triumph by 
inducing the Mexican government to suppress those murals most 
offensive to Spain—or, better still, the whole work. Without start- 
ing an argument with these people, or even trying to convince them 
there were other issues of more immediate importance, I decided 
not to raise the question with the Mexican authorities. To do so would 
only increase existing tension and diminish my chance of establish- 
ing relations between the two countries which would resist explo- 
sions of animosity on one side or the other. The fact that the pictures 
had been paid for by American Ambassador Dwight W. Mor- 
row increased my disinclination to make an issue of it. Despite my 
admiration for Morrow, based on what I had heard about him, I con- 
sidered that one of the weak features of his notable mission was 
his tendency to undermine the basic affection the Mexicans had 
for what was Spanish. I saw my own mission as a very different 
one, that of making Spain a sort of bond between the Americas. Al- 
though not comparable with the United States in either wealth or 
power, Spain has been in far better position to advocate hemi- 
spheric solidarity than the United States. I did not believe that, from 
a long-range view, it was in the interests of the United States to try 
to eradicate Spanish influence from the Spanish-speaking countries 
of America, just as I did not believe that it was in the interests of 
Spain to follow the easier course of exploiting in Latin America the 
latent feeling of hostility and suspicion toward the United States. 
During my two years in Mexico I never spoke a word that would 
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nourish that feeling. As for the Rivera murals, I regarded them as the 
artist’s own interpretation of history, and I never officially attributed 
any other importance to them. 

The person with whom I had most to do was the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs: during the first year it was Genaro Estrada; after 
he was sent to Madrid as ambassador, it was Puig Cassauranc, and 
then Aarén Saenz. Genaro Estrada and I became inseparable com- 
panions. Besides being an eminent internationalist and author of 
the Estrada Doctrine, he was a distinguished writer, a great biblio- 
phile, and a still greater conversationalist, with an inexhaustible fund 
of inside stories from the chancelleries of the world. We often dined 
together at the Prendes Restaurant and staked a few pesos at the jai- 
alai fronton, until betting on the game was prohibited by the gov- 
ernment. He and his wife attended every official dinner to which 
we invited them and also dropped in on other, less formal occasions 
to enjoy a chat or a game of poker. On all issues of policy he warmly 
abetted my efforts to restore confidence between Mexico and the 
new Spanish Republic. 

The Embassy was always open to our friends, whatever the hour, 
and often Mexican politicians, senators, and deputies, who had 
had to put up with the lemonade refreshment that prohibition had 
introduced into the United States Embassy, would come in at eleven- 
thirty or twelve for an hour or so of conviviality. Although she was 
the youngest ambassadress, Luisi handled her social duties with ease 
and composure. She enjoyed particularly those unannounced noc- 
turnal incursions by Mexican friends, often getting out of bed to 
preside at improvised receptions. 

Mexico fascinated the children: Juan, ten years old, loved horse- 
back riding; Diego, then only two, has ever since insisted that he 
remembers the Embassy garden and the monkeys in Chapultepec 
Park. Diego was one of Eisenstein’s favourite models. The great 
Russian director-producer, whom I had known in Moscow, was 
then making his ill-fated film on Mexico. It would have been a 
marvellous work had it not been ruined by the interference of Holly- 
wood. We spent a few days on the ranch where he was shooting 
some of the scenes, and later I invited the Mexican government and 
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the Diplomatic Corps to see in the Embassy parts that were later 
eliminated from the commercialized version. 

Early one morning Eisenstein called at the Embassy and, with- 
out saying who he was, asked to see me immediately on an urgent 
matter. I stumbled downstairs without my glasses, hair all tousled, and 
in my pajamas and dressing gown. In this state he took I do not know 
how many photographs for a confidential film on the “Intimate life 
of an Ambassador.” “This is for blackmail,” he said, “in case one day 
you should turn reactionary.” 

Bit by bit I disposed of the heritage of mutual misunderstanding 
and re-established friendly relations between Mexicans and Span- 
iards in those parts of the country where there had been the most 
frequent clashes. I also solved the troublesome problem of arrang- 
ing compensation for Spaniards who had suffered losses because of 
the revolution. And then I decided the time had come to start a con- 
structive work of collaboration on a big scale. I had to begin with 
something that would impress Mexicans and Spaniards both with 
its concrete and immediate advantages and its practical future pos- 
sibilities in the field of economic and industrial co-operation. Mex- 
ico was considering placing an order for the building of some war- 
ships. For various reasons, and not only of an economic nature, 
several countries were submitting bids. Competition was extremely 
difficult for Spain, especially since the United States had entered the 
field with the deliberate purpose of preventing Spain from gaining 
so valuable a foothold in the Latin-American market. The U.S.A. 
was prepared to build the ships on the easiest terms, and even offered 
to present Mexico with some out-of-date but still usable naval units, 
I put all my effort into winning over the Mexican government. This 
deal, if successful, might revolutionize relations between Spain and 
the Latin-American countries, initiating a policy that could ulti- 
mately assure the independence of those countries from Wall Street. 

. At the same time I used all my powers of persuasion to induce my 
government to look at the matter not in terms of immediate profit 
but as a way of reversing the disastrous course followed by the 
monarchy, which had lost first the colonies and then the markets 
in America, one by one. 
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Calles supported me to the end, overcoming the opposition of the 
Minister of Finance, Alberto Pani, who delayed action on the mat- 
ter in the hope that it would die of itself. Although intellectually 
he sprang from the revolutionary movement and had a great ad- 
miration for Azafia, socially he was drawn more strongly to the Span- 
ish aristocracy, which hated the Republic and regarded as an enemy 
anybody who supported it. But Pani could lose gracefully, and when 
at last he put his signature next to mine on the agreement to build 
the ships, he did so as if he were fulfilling one of his dearest wishes. 
On the Spanish side, I had the support of Casares Quiroga, Minister 
for Home Affairs, a former Minister of Marine and, as a Galician, 
very familiar with the shipbuilding industry. Also, he had influence 
with Prime Minister Azafa and Minister of Public Works Prieto. 
The latter understood immediately that any effort to ensure greater 
access to the Spanish-American markets would be worth while. 

The signing of this agreement made a strong impression in Spain 
and South America. The Spanish government publicly expressed 
its satisfaction by conferring on me the Grand Cross of the Repub- 
lic, the highest decoration of the new regime; the Mexican govern- 
ment honoured me with the Aztec Eagle, a decoration I still wear 
whenever I go to an official ceremony or dinner. 

The news was least pleasing in the United States Embassy, but 
my personal friendship with Josephus Daniels made things easier. 1 
was very fond of Daniels, and Luisi and I felt more at home with 
him than with any of our other diplomatic colleagues except Eric 
Labonne, who for a time represented France. Labonne was one of 
the most original Frenchmen I have ever met. Today, if the Fourth 
Republic knew better how to choose its men, he would be one of 
the most competent ambassadors they could have anywhere; he is 
perhaps the only man capable of getting France out of the tangle 
of her colonial difficulties. 

The arrival in Mexico of Wilson’s former Secretary of the Navy 
was fantastic, and I very nearly became the victim of an “anti- 
Yankee” rage that developed because the United States sent as am- 
bassador a man whom the average Mexican held responsible for 
the bombardment of Veracruz. When Daniels came, I was on one 
of my many trips into the interior, travelling in the region through 
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which he: had to pass. As my train pulled into one of the stations I 
was greeted by an excited crowd shouting with all its might, “Death 
to the Ambassador!” They shouted it with that musical inflection 
which makes Spanish so pleasing to hear, but the expression on their 
faces was anything but pleasant. I was alone, so I could not send a 
secretary to find out what was going on. I thought for a moment 
that some new incident had occurred between Mexicans and Span- 
iards and that the Mexicans were demonstrating their anger in this 
way. Whatever it was, the only way to inspire respect in an ex- 
cited Mexican crowd is to show your face and prove that you are 
not afraid. I made my way to the door of the car. In a second I un- 
derstood everything. They were waiting for poor Mr. Daniels. 
“Death to the Ambassador” was meant for the American, not the 
Spaniard. But it was precisely then, when the crowd discovered its 
mistake, that I almost perished at its hands, not because of rage but 
of affection. “Death” became “Long live”; they made me get down 
from the train and they embraced me. My weight prevented my 
being tossed in their serapes, but they led me to the bar and, despite 
my strict diet, made me drink glass after glass of straight tequila with 
the pinch of salt that goes with it. They sang many corridos in my 
honour, holding up the train for almost an hour, and I was able to 
get under way only by delivering a speech and promising to re- 
turn one day—which I did a year later. 

It was the unquestionable merit of the Daniels family that changed 
the feelings of the Mexicans into such esteem and affection that their 
departure ten years later was more deeply felt than that of any other 
United States envoy. During the difficult years of the revolution 
Mexico had clearly demonstrated her fierce independence and na- 
tional dignity. To put an American ambassador across the frontier, 
as Calles had done in the case of Sheffield, was as sensational as 
throwing out half a dozen bishops. Dwight Morrow, although also a 
businessman, and a former partner in the House of Morgan, had in 
two years, through sheer imagination and ability, rectified much of 
the harm done by his predecessors. Nevertheless, though Morrow 
was an excellent ambassador for the United States, which, through 
not paying its ambassadors well, is generally worse represented than 
any other great power, his influence on Mexican policy was some- 
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what reactionary. On the other hand, Daniels, at eighty, was a pro- 
gressive, one of the most genuine and courageous I have known in 
the United States. Only a few months before he died in 1948, al- 
most ninety years old, he sent me a vigorous editorial he had written 
in his News and Observer of Raleigh, North Carolina, in favour 
of the Spanish Republic. 

Toward the end of my mission a tragic event cast gloom over an 
otherwise happy period. Two aces of the Spanish Air Force, Bar- 
beran and Collar, after rousing all the Spanish-speaking countries of 
the Western Hemisphere to a frenzy of enthusiasm with their flight 
from Spain to Cuba, disappeared on the last lap from Havana to 
Mexico. Not a trace of them was ever found. 

The night before they were to leave the Cuban capital I dined 
with Mexican friends. When they caught me looking at the sky they 
said in a friendly way, “Good weather for your aces!” All the same 
I was curiously uneasy. I remembered that a few days previously, at 
a session to discuss the coming visit of President Alcala Zamora to 
Mexico, President Abelardo L. Rodriguez emphasized that our avi- 
ators ought to leave Havana in the very early morning, so as to 
avoid the daily summer storms in certain zones on their route. When 
I returned at midnight to the Embassy I went over the file of cables 
sent to Havana, for I wished to assure myself that a personal cable 
I had sent to our Embassy, to inform them of President Rodriguez’s 
recommendation, had been acknowledged. My uneasiness arose chiefly 
from private news that had reached me: the irrepressible eagerness 
of every Spanish society in Havana to give the flyers a good time was 
doing them serious harm when they still had the Havana-Mexico 
flight before them. Unhappily nobody took that last part of their 
flight seriously, least of all Barberan and Collar. The record of the 
American commercial aviation line that had been operating on that 
route for two years did not show a single accident. Compared with 
the flight from Spain, the last lap seemed to have only an emotional 
purpose—to give the two aces a reception in which Mexicans and 
Spaniards should lose themselves in a mutual embrace. 

The morning was full of tension; each time the telephone rang 
there was contradictory news. Some messages registered the pas- 
sage of the flyers over a certain city, others announced a forced 
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landing, others predicted their arrival at three in the afternoon. The 
only definite thing was the time of their departure from Cuba—a 
couple of hours later than had been advised by the Mexican authori- 
ties. At two-thirty we went to the airdrome, which was crowded 
with people, including many members of the Mexican government, 
nearly all the Diplomatic Corps, and every Spaniard who could 
leave his work. Luisi went with me, and we both kept our anxiety 
under control until the last moment. When, on my arrival at the 
airdrome, the National Radio Company put the microphone at my 
disposal to say a few words, my voice sounded even and sure, as if 
I had not suffered hours of great anxiety. The alternating emotions 
of the morning were repeated: at one moment the multitude broke 
into hurrahs on seeing planes in perfect formation between two 
great chains of mountains where the flyers were due to come in; 
but it turned out to be a Mexican flight sent to escort the Spaniards. 
Half an hour later a rumour circulated that they had landed some- 
where and, after resting, had renewed their flight. 

Little by little people left the field. My wife and I remained until 
the last minute, hearing words of sympathy and hope that grew 
less and less convincing. In the Embassy staff members took turns re- 
lieving one another. Throughout the next night the slightest clues 
were followed up, neither Luisi nor I slept at all. Warm messages 
assured me, as if any assurance or promise was necessary, that no ef- 
fort would be spared to help. 

This amounted to a mobilization of the Mexican people to search 
for the flyers, on a scale such as has never been seen anywhere in 
rescue work. For many days people spontaneously followed or an- 
ticipated the initiative of the authorities. In the most rugged moun- 
tain passes, where the foot of man had never been planted, columns 
of Indians risked their lives. Mexican aviators co-operated, at times 
flying impossible machines, which put me in constant fear that the 
Spanish tragedy would be accompanied by a Mexican one. I myself 
flew over places where popular emotion and fantasy imagined the 
remains of the plane to be, or human figures desperately signalling 
for help. We lived through torment, hope, hallucination. Before 
going to work typists and officials of the ministries telephoned the 
Embassy to ask if there was any news, and I myself often answered 
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the calls. This incident would in itself have sufficed to make me love 
Mexico. At the end of three weeks of searching a joint manifestation 
of sympathy of Spaniards and Mexicans was organized in which the 
whole city joined. From the balcony of the Presidential Palace, 
with the vast and beautiful Cathedral Square full to the last corner, 
President Rodriguez and I viewed the parade, and I spoke to the 
crowd. The emotion of that long period of trial and friendship rose 
in my throat but did not kill my voice. 

Two days later I sailed for Spain, in response to a call from the 
government. I did not then know that it was the end of my mission 
in Mexico and that I had been appointed ambassador to Moscow. On 
taking the ship at Veracruz I had the satisfaction of knowing that our 
two nations were united in mutual understanding. 

Considered all around, those were the two happiest years of my 
life. I worked very hard, but I enjoyed almost every hour. Years 
later I could confirm that it was not a passing enthusiasm. When dur- 
ing my long exile I was attacked by nostalgia for a place where I really 
felt at home, Spain and Mexico would come simultaneously to my 
mind. Closing my eyes, I could see intermingled the Lonja of El 
Escorial and the Cathedral Square of Mexico City, or a fountain in 
Segovia with some of the most beautiful women of Spain and a 
town in Jalisco with some of the most beautiful women of Mex- 
ico. When Cardenas in 1940 very generously offered me a Mexican 
passport, I felt it unnecessary since the nationality common to both 
countries had long before been sealed in my heart. 








AVI. El Chaco, The Green Hell 


forces—landowners, Army, Church—had been at work, 

undermining the progressive government of Prime Minister 
Azafia. Taking advantage of a minor deceit in local elections, Alcala 
Zamora, President of the Republic, forced a change in the cabinet. 
Azajfia resigned, and the Socialists also withdrew. A new government, 
headed first by Lerroux and later by Martinez Barrio, gave a very 
different, almost counter-revolutionary direction to the policy of 
the Republic. I therefore resigned my ambassadorship to Russia and 
accepted the position of Spanish representative on the League of Na- 
tions Chaco Commission, which had been offered to me from Geneva 
while I was still in Mexico. I took it because it was not dependent 
upon the new Rightist government in Spain, and because it gave me 
an opportunity to learn more about South America. I thought it 
important that Spain should participate in the effort to re-establish 
peace between two countries of her own blood. The influence of 
Spain might in this case, it seemed, be more effective than that of 
other nations in furthering the purpose of the League of Nations. 
Finally, the very difficulty of the task made it more attractive than 
ordinary diplomatic activity. 

I knew well its difficulty because I had already begun to read the 
literature on the problem and had spoken with the representatives of 
both countries in Mexico. 

The frontiers of Bolivia and Paraguay had not been settled since 
they had become independent of Spain in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Bolivia, relying on the principle of the uti possidetis 
juri—the right of possession in law—and on her status as successor to 
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the Audiencia Real de Charcas (the Royal Audience, or Court of 
Charcas), believed that she had clear title to the Chaco. Paraguay 
considered herself the direct inheritor of the old colonial province 
of Paraguay and, extending the principle of the uti possidetis not 
only to territory held by law but to that held in fact—territory de 
gure and de facto—insisted that the Chaco belonged to her. Incidents 
had followed one another for years. In February 1927 they acquired 
a new gravity when the attempt of Paraguayan soldiers to capture 
Fort Sorpresa in Bolivia resulted in the death of the officer command- 
ing the patrol. The Spanish-American countries were alarmed and 
tried to get the two countries to meet at Buenos Aires during the 
autumn of that year, but after many attempts they failed. 

In December 1928 clashes between Bolivian and Paraguayan forces 
increased in violence and frequency, and the League of Nations 
turned its attention to the problem. The Secretariat discussed possi- 
ble action, but, as the matter was theoretically still in the hands of 
the Spanish-American countries, no decision was made. In No- 
vember 1931 talks were begun in Washington, through the good 
offices of the five neighbouring American countries, on a non- 
aggression pact proposed by Bolivia. The negotiations were slow and 
difficult, and new incidents complicated them still further. Every 
suggestion for settlement was rejected by one side or the other or 
by both; and the conference ended as it had begun. When the Com- 
mittee of Neutrals in Washington declared itself powerless to bring 
them together, the Council of the League considered that the mo- 
ment had come to take the question into its own hands; and a Report 
of the Council, on May 20, 1933, decided to send a special commis- 
sion to the scene. In this way was born the Chaco Commission, over 
which I was to preside; and it proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing experiences of my career. 

The Commission members were Count Luigi Aldrovandi- 
Marescotti, Italian diplomat; French Divisional-General Henri Frey- 
denberg; British Brigadier General Alexander Robertson; Mexican 
Major Ratl Rivera Flandes, an expert in geography; and myself. We 
had at our disposal a staff headed by the Uruguayan Dr. J. A. 
Buero, and included the capable Frenchman M.H. Vigier, Coun- 
sellor in the Political Section of the League. Today Vigier is a dele- 
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gate to the United Nations and has been active in the effort to con- 
ciliate between Israel and the Arab states. 

We embarked for South America on the Conte Biancamano, Oc- 
tober 18, 1933. During the ship’s call at Rio de Janeiro we were re- 
ceived by the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Mello 
Franco, who had presided over the earlier negotiations in Washing- 
ton. In the course of two conversations he informed us of the diffi- 
culties he had met and gave us a copy of a statement he had prepared 
for the Council of the League. 

On our arrival at Montevideo the commission was constituted. 
Here we faced our first difficulty: who should be nominated chair- 
man? Since Mussolini’s advent to power Italy had embarked on a 
policy of enhancing her influence in Latin America and wanted at 
any cost to have that post. England and France were determined 
that Italy should not have it. The Mexican delegate had instructions 
from his government to vote for Spain. At the first meeting I was 
elected by the vote of the two generals and the Mexican delegate 
against the Italian vote. For Count Aldrovandi this was a severe 
blow, from which he did not recover during the whole time that our 
mission lasted; and it turned him into a wrecker of our work. He 
could not understand why a young political ambassador should be 
preferred to a veteran career ambassador who had taken part with 
Orlando and Sonnino in the Versailles Conference. In Rome my ap- 
pointment was violently resented, and for some days there was talk 
of making Aldrovandi resign and of putting in his place a prince of 
the House of Savoy, who because of his royal rank might have 
obtained the chairmanship. Apparently they thought better of it. 
Since the make-up of the commission had already been made public, 
such a move would merely emphasize the Italian defeat. And so 
Aldrovandi remained, assuming an elegant and disdainful attitude 
toward the commission and its work. Every time he could do’so he 
gave us a lecture on the importance of the Versailles Conference: 
“That certainly was an interesting task!” 

Aldrovandi had a more benevolent attitude toward Major Rivera 
Flandes. He came from a “primitive” country for which a certain 
tolerance was a matter of good taste, and Aldrovandi thought he had 
found a patient and ingenuous listener whom he could dazzle with 
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the tales of his previous diplomatic triumphs. He was too vain to 
notice the amusement with which he was heard by our Mexican col- 
league, who, like the majority of his compatriots, combined with an 
acute intelligence a good sense of humour. Aldrovandi and the 
French delegate paid each other in the same coin of reciprocal antip- 
athy. Having spent his career in Africa, Freydenberg had little re- 
spect for the colonizing capacity of the Italians; and he took as a 
joke the struttings and pretensions of Fascist Italy. The Frenchman 
was a man of wide culture, a doctor of science, with a profound 
humanity that to many people was imperceptible behind his blunt 
soldier’s manners. It was a real pleasure for me to work with him, 
and, years later, at a critical moment of the Spanish War, I received 
a warm letter from him. It pleased me particularly because it came 
from an officer who had had close relations with the Spanish gen- 
erals in Morocco. His weakness at the time of the Chaco Commission 
was for General Weygand, in whom he mistakenly saw a disciple of 
Foch; and among the politicians he favoured the one he familiarly 
called “little Reynaud”—Paul Reynaud. He felt that a European 
war was near, and he was anxious that his country should take a 
clear anti-German line both in the military and in the political 
sphere. But his chief reliance was not so much on leaders as on the 
French Army itself, to whose quality he had contributed in Africa. 
Many a time during the terrible disaster of 1940 I thought of Frey- 
denberg. I could feel from afar his rage and helplessness, shut away 
in his apartment in Paris, having been retired two years earlier on 
reaching the age limit. I learned later that at the last minute they 
had called on him to command an army corps in the retreat toward 
the south of France. 

The one whom Count Aldrovandi could least pardon for not hav- 
ing supported his candidacy was General Robertson. That a man 
who was a gentleman to his fingertips—who even on a journey from 
Buenos Aires to Asuncion, in an infernal heat and on a detestable 
riverboat, came to dinner impeccably dressed in a white tuxedo— 
should have preferred a Spanish republican to a representative of 
toyal Italy seemed an indication of the impending decay of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Robertson had merely been following Foreign Office 
instructions, but it was a fact that the Count had fallen in his esti- 
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mation on the journey from Barcelona to Montevideo. Aldrovandi 
was extremely bored and considered it beneath his dignity to study, 
as we did, the pile of documents prepared by the Secretariat of the 
League, so one morning he went up to Robertson and proposed a 
game of bridge. “Bridge! Before luncheon?” The Britisher could not 
believe his ears. What sort of Count was this! 

Our hero thought he had achieved his revenge when he was able 
to tell Robertson that, in voting for me, he had voted for a socialist. 
That night at dinner the General was reserved and uneasy. After the 
meal he approached Vigier, in whom he had great confidence. “Is it 
true,” he asked, “that Sefior del Vayo is a socialist?” Vigier immedi- 
ately guessed that this related to a new intrigue on the part of Aldro- 
vandi and replied, “Yes—a Christian Socialist.” “Ah! Then he is not 
like our frightful Labour people?” “No, his father, General—” “His 
father is a General?” That settled his doubts. 

The Uruguayan government received us very cordially. In the 
first conversation with President Terra, I had the feeling that he 
wished to put the commission under his patronage. This suited the 
commission, for the Seventh International Conference of American 
States was to meet the following month in Montevideo with Uru- 
guay presiding, and we hoped to take advantage of that occasion to 
increase pressure on the two contending countries. 

Our task had been clearly determined by the League Council: 1) 
to negotiate, if desirable, any arrangement calculated to end hos- 
tilities, 2) to prepare, in consultation with the governments con- 
cerned, an agreement to arbitrate. The commission, of course, was 
to be at the Council’s disposal and would keep it informed of the 
activities of commission members. 

Having been invited first by the Paraguayan government, we 
moved to Asuncion, after stopping at Buenos Aires to greet the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Saavedra Lamas. He told 
us of all the difficulties he had experienced in the past and assured 
us that we would have his personal support and that of the Argen- 
tine government, which, as a member of the Council, had the duty 
of providing all possible assistance. I wrote in my private notebook: 
“First nuisance: Saavedra Lamas, the worse because he is both intelli- 
gent and ambitious.” 
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The irreconcilable frame of mind of Bolivians and Paraguayans 
may have been the principal obstacle in the way of our effort to 
bring the war to an end; but our task was not made easier by the atti- 
tude of the other South American chancelleries. Each was ambitious 
to play the principal role in the pacification of El Chaco. Dr. Saa- 
vedra Lamas was particularly anxious to appear as the real peace- 
maker. His strength lay in a capacity for talking that was truly 
phenomenal. He had won over the majority of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Buenos Aires by dint of hours and hours of conversa- 
tion, in which the most brilliant ambassadors and ministers were 
reduced to mere listeners. Where Saavedra Lamas spoke, nobody 
spoke but him. 

Before the commission went to pay its respects to him, I had been 
warned by an old friend at the Argentine Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs that our greatest difficulty would be to gain enough time to 
state our proposals. When we arrived in Buenos Aires one of the 
high officials of the International Labour Office had already been 
there for some weeks. He had come to win Argentina’s agreement 
to some of the Conventions of the I. L. O. In three “interviews” he 
had not succeeded in making known even the object of his mission. 
But after several sessions alone with Dr. Saavedra Lamas, I dis-~ 
covered how to make myself heard. Every half-hour of monologue 
produced in him a sort of throat affliction which compelled him to 
take a sip of a warm drink, generally coffee. That was my moment 
—and I never wasted it. 

The voyage up the Parana River from Buenos Aires to Asuncion 
had some exciting features. One was to see the catching of the fish 
that gives the river its name. The parana is a very small fish but of 
insatiable voracity and with a preference for human flesh. From the 
deck the military members of the commission relived their younger 
days by practising marksmanship on the alligators that enjoyed a 
seemingly eternal siesta on the banks of the river. 

In Asuncién we awaited the pleasure of meeting Dr. Eusebio 
Ayala, President of the Republic. He had a much wider conception 
of the Chaco problem than the majority of his ministers. He had 
written critically of a patriotism that went so far as to endanger 
Paraguay’s relations with Brazil, merely because Brazil had ceded a 
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port to Bolivia. He considered it madness to want to bottle up 
Bolivia by denying her any access to the River Plate. At the invita- 
tion of the Paraguayan government we went over the eastern part 
of El Chaco. Proceeding far enough up the Paraguay River to reach 
Coimbra in Brazil, we were able to visit important industrial and 
agricultural enterprises, and also the general headquarters at Isla 
Poi of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, General Estigarribia. 
The military members concentrated their attention on the front. 
Major Rivera Flandes flew in a hydroplane over the principal ports, 
as far as Bolivia’s Porto Suarez, which might serve as a basis for an 
arrangement, while we continued our stady of El Chaco. One of 
the centres visited was a colony of Mennonites. Only six years had 
elapsed since they had begun on a limited acreage sold to them by 
the Argentine Casado enterprise, but the twenty villages under their 
control were better run than the others and had achieved a more 
progressive social standard. The majority of these people were of 
Russian or Canadian origin. Their religion forbade carrying arms, 
and Paraguayan law exempted them from taking part in the war. At 
that time their villages were the only ones whose land was systemati- 
cally worked and whose houses and schools provided a backwater 
of peace and civilization in the jungle. 

The name “Green Hell” universally given to El Chaco accurately 
describes the cruelty of that landscape, in which occasional isolated 
stretches of prairie create the fleeting illusion of paradise. Protected 
by the thick vegetation, the fierce beasts have succeeded in surviving 
the war with the cattle and their keepers. One night we were return- 
ing from a visit to the interior, on the way to the headquarters of 
General Estigarribia, in the toy train of one of the private com- 
panies. Suddenly it stopped with a violent jerk; a panther had been 
attracted by something and in its leap had been caught by the loco- 
motive and killed. As the train went forward the military escort 
that accompanied us kept their rifles at the ready. They also stayed 
on guard when we slept in the open. On such occasions, however, 
the chief danger was not from wild beasts but from the clouds of 
mosquitoes, and in dealing with them our individual initiative was 
fully engaged. We had to sleep completely covered by mosquito 
nets closely attached to the camp beds, and I, who lose and forget 
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everything, never once mislaid my net, for the penalty was an 
almost certain attack of malaria. 

Foreign interest in the conflict became apparent as we penetrated 
into the areas in dispute. We could see the estancias (farms) on 
which the cattle and the profit from them were foreign, and only 
labour—generally very badly paid—the privilege of Paraguayans. 
There was Puerto Cooper, an estancia belonging to the Argentine 
Cattle Company, an English company, with more than seven thou- 
sand people living on the property and two million gold pesos 
capital; and Puerto Pinasco, the property of the International Prod- 
ucts Company, an American firm with a capital of over four million 
gold pesos, employing twenty-three hundred workers. Argentine 
capital shared with British and American in the exploitation of a ter- 
ritory for which the youth of Paraguay and Bolivia were spilling 
their blood. Puerto Casado was owned by the Argentine firm of 
Carlos Casado and extended over nearly ten million acres. Farther 
north there was Puerto Sastre, with a population of five thousand, 
also the property of Argentines. I insisted on investigating and re- 
porting on the proportion of foreign capital invested in the Chaco, a 
matter that seemed to me of prime importance. This did not alarm 
General Robertson, for the fact that British capital was abundantly 
represented in El Chaco was to him one of the few encouraging ele- 
ments in a confused and miserable situation. 

Actually the Chaco War was the clear result of conflicting capi- 
talist interests. From 1865 to 1870 Paraguay was plunged in a war 
from which she emerged with territorial integrity but only a few 
thousands of her male citizens alive. That war sprang from the rival 
ambitions of Argentina and Brazil for control of the River Plate 
region. During the electoral campaign of 1885 in Uruguay, Dom 
Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, intervened on behalf of the Brazilian 
party, while Lopez II, dictator of Paraguay, decided to support the 
opposing party by force of arms. Argentina, while secretly backing 
the anti-Brazilian party, did not want war or intervention by the 
Paraguayans—she was well aware of the fighting qualities of the 
Paraguayan soldier. Francisco Lopez Lozano launched his country 
into a three-pronged war against Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Curiously enough, he very nearly won it, but in the end he yielded 
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to numerical superiority after four out of every five Paraguayans 
had been killed. In themselves, the Guarani Indians—the greater pro- 
portion of the population—who had inhabited the region even before 
the Conquest and were never vanquished by the Conquistadores, are 
intelligent and peaceful. I liked them very much, and also their 
music, which has a virile as well as a romantic accent. But once the 
summons to war is sounded, nobody fights as they do. They had to 
pay. for their heroism by making concessions afterward to Argen- 
tina, which took full advantage of a neighbour entirely ruined and 
without means of reconstruction. And so Paraguay became essen- 
tially a puppet state of Argentina—and has remained so to this day. 

The struggle in E] Chaco was indescribably cruel and harsh. The 
soldiers had to fight in the bush, far from centres of population, 
lacking any system of normal supply, and in a climate that caused 
more casualties than the guns. Bolivian troops, who had spent alk 
their lives on the altiplano (high plateau), came down into the mer- 
ciless lowlands and died like insects. Flying over the battlefield, we 
saw several thousand bodies rotting in the sun. There was so much 
malaria that one had to take enormous doses of quinine, and ever 
since then my hearing has been impaired. Soldiers were dying by 
the hundreds through lack of quinine. Every visit to hospitals over- 
whelmed me with horror. It was not the fault of the military au- 
thorities; the lack of an efficient sanitary organiziation was due pri- 
marily to a total failure behind the front. The two countries, but 
Paraguay more than Bolivia, had emptied their populations into the 
fighting area. Behind the lines few useful men remained; and every 
day the countries became poorer and their future more gloomy. The 
young men were at the front, the universities were closed, and to 
see two countries, which needed all their young people and twice 
as many more if they were to progress, drenching themselves in 
blood in an ancient dispute and for the benefit of some foreign com- 
panies was so depressing a spectacle that I had to make a great effort 
to attend the interminable sessions at which the plenipotentiaries, in- 
sensitive to every human appeal, were interested only in scoring 
points for their theses. 

The armies on both sides now had the most modern matériel. In 
the beginning the Paraguayans, who had no arms, had made des- 
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perate forays with machetes, killed Brazilian sentries, and taken 
their rifles. But once the war was under way, the international ar- 
mament ring went into action, supplying the belligerents with all the 
arms they wanted—and more. The attempts of the League of Na- 
tions to place an embargo on the shipment of munitions to the Chaco 
failed utterly because of the rivalry of arms manufacturers in its 
member states. During the first six months of the war the shares of 
the Du Pont de Nemours Company showed a substantial gain in 
Wall Street. Not only did American Big Business do everything pos- 
sible to defeat the League’s proposal, but French companies too, 
such as Schneider-Creusot, were happy to sell to both belligerents, 
and Italy, which had just signed a contract to supply planes to the 
Paraguayans—and these two countries were represented on the com- 
mission charged to make peace in E] Chaco! When I had confirmed 
these facts on the spot I called them to the attention of General 
Freydenberg and Count Aldrovandi. The Frenchman took the mat- 
ter seriously and informed his government, while the Italian evaded 
it with one of his eloquent phrases about the irresistible expansion of 
Italian industry under I! Duce. 

The Paraguayan Army had the more democratic and popular ap- 
pearance. Very small at first, with some excellent officers who had 
been educated at Saint-Cyr and others who had benefited from the 
presence in Paraguay of a French Military Mission, it consisted chiefly 
of volunteers without special training; but they had made themselves 
soldiers in the struggle against the better-equipped Bolivian Army, 
which mirrored the great social contrasts in that country. The mass 
of it was made up of Indian soldiers trained by regular officers, some 
of them naturalized Germans. The real chief of the Army was Ger- 
man General Hans von Kundt. The loss of World War I and the 
Kapp Putsch had sent to South America a number of German offi- 
cers and many young people hostile to the Weimar Republic. Dur- 
ing World War II they were to constitute the main body of the 
Fifth Column operating against the Allies on the American conti- 
nent. Apart from these individual incursions, the Reichswehr was 
always ready to provide officers capable of serving as instructors in 
the military academies of the Latin-American republics in order to 
distribute these men strategically throughout the continent. For the 
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German Army, then reduced and under Allied control, it was 4 gain 
in prestige to have its officers in foreign countries, as symbols of its 
past glories and as heralds of its certain rebirth. 

On our return to Asuncién from El Chaco, we continued our 
conversations with the members of the Paraguayan government, 
feeling out the possibilities of a settlement and—more immediately— 
of a cessation of hostilities. At the party given in our honour on 
leaving, I had an opportunity to talk privately with President Ayala, 
and I got the impression that he would support our efforts to ar- 
range an armistice. 

At the beginning of December we moved on to Bolivia. No jour- 
ney ever had a stronger impact on me. Toward the end of a trip 
rich in picturesque features, such as caravans of llamas loaded with 
minerals or cereals, I felt suddenly as if the train were about to 
plunge into an abyss. At the bottom of a sort of gigantic crater there 
was a city bathed in light: La Paz, with its red roofs, its flower- 
filled balconies, its winding streets, and its legend of being the most 
ancient capital on earth—in the version of some Bolivian historians 
the true “cradle of humanity.” The legend exaggerates, but the city 
is old enough, reliable documents fix its origin in the reign of the 
fourth Inca sovereign—about the eleventh century. 

There is something unreal and dreamlike about Bolivia. Life goes 
on at an altitude of between eleven and fifteen thousand feet, in 
sharply varying climates, and under social conditions filled with con- 
trasts and at times with absurdity. If the altiplano is rather sad and 
wearisome, the beauty of Lake Titicaca with its fresh sweet waters 
is unforgettable. The country has about it something of a majestic 
toboggan run: it is marked by railways, which ascend and descend 
on dizzy slopes and inclines. Its richness is universally known in 
general terms, yet none of the economists or industrialists with 
whom I talked had the least idea of what could be taken from the 
earth under a system of planned production. They are content to 
live on the prestige of cities like Potosi, the mere mention of which 
evokes legends of fabulous wealth and which, through the accounts 
of the Conquistadores, has given Spain a popular expression, “Vale 
un Potosi”—meaning that something is of extraordinary value; or 
of those like Cochabamba, with its perpetual spring and fertile land 
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that yields every sort of vegetable and exotic fruit. Although Bolivia 
is known as a “table of silver supported by columns of gold” be- 
cause of its mineral wealth, only a small minority has benefited. 
Until Simon Patino’s death a couple of years ago he was the om- 
nipotent expression of the financial oligarchy. For three decades he 
symbolized in Paris the South American multimillionaire type, ready 
to spend millions in order to rub elbows with the old aristocracy or 
to attract to his table a celebrity who might be passing through 
France. 

Bolivia is a country which if administered in a progressive way 
could maintain its population at a high standard of life. Yet the 
greater part of the people live on the border of misery. If they have 
not sunk lower, it is because the climate, notwithstanding the alti- 
tude, makes Bolivia one of the healthiest countries in the world, with 
nearly as many centenarians as in Bulgaria. Its independence is 
purely nominal. It is tied, as no other South American country is, 
to foreign capitalism. Exports are the principal basis of its national 
income, and for this reason the economic fate of the country is gov- 
erned by the fluctuations of metals in the world market and by the 
decisions taken by the great international cartels controlling the 
production and distribution of metals. And as if gold, silver, and 
tin had not sufficiently aroused the greed of foreign capital, we 
found ourselves faced with a still greater exhibition of greed in re- 
spect to oil: the Argentine government was trying to obtain the 
petroleum along the River Bermejo on the Argentine frontier, and 
Standard Oil had acquired all territory with possible oil deposits to 
the south of Lake Titicaca and on the Bolivian side of El Chaco. 

For years Argentina had attempted the simultaneous exploitation 
of both disputing countries. Her task in Bolivia had been more diffi- 
cult because, as a country with many frontiers, it is exposed to 
multiple influences from its neighbours. During the early part of 
Bolivia’s history Peru tried to annex it and make it a part of Greater 
Peru. Chile, fearing Peruvian competition, stepped in first and, tak- 
ing advantage of Bolivia’s military weakness, seized a section of the 
coast on the Pacific and left the country without access to the sea 
and with no alternative but to throw herself into the arms of Argen- 
tina and Brazil in order to regain a route to the sea. 
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In 1903, in collaboration with the Bolivian government, the North 
Central Argentine Railways built a line from La Quiaca on the fron- 
tier to La Paz, and a side line down through the Potosi mining re- 
gion to Sucre. Later agreements with Bolivia gave the company the 
right to extend its line from Sucre through Cochabamba and Tarija, 
and to Santa Cruz, which has potential oilfields. In 1932 Argentina 
proposed to Bolivia that a mixed “Commission of Fraternity” be set 
up, under secret agreements that would permit Argentine-British 
capital to develop the country. Bolivia rejected this offer, partly 
because she did not wish to permit economic domination by the 
Argentine and Britain, hoping to make better deals with several 
countries at the same time;'and partly because she was interested in 
assuring the freedom of her trade by an outlet to the sea. Driven 
finally to a choice between one form of economic dependence and 
another, Bolivia yielded to the pressure of the economic interests of 
the United States. In 1926 Standard Oil was granted extensive con- 
cessions in the Chaco area and undertook considerable development 
work, drilling and refining. The oil was there, but there was no way 
to get it out of Bolivia except through Paraguay to a Brazilian port. 
Under Argentine pressure, Paraguay refused to allow the oil to pass 
through except on conditions that Bolivia could not or would not 
accept. Standard Oil was thus checkmated, it could not pump its oil 
over the Andes. The tension between Bolivia and Paraguay, always 
latent in regard to El Chaco, grew more and more acute until it 
exploded into war. Throughout the Chaco War petroleum played 
its usual role as both instigator and beneficiary. 

It was in the very Spanish atmosphere of La Paz that on the 
morning following our arrival we went to meet a man who, to the 
other members of the commission, must have seemed as unusual as 
the trip across Bolivia—a Spaniard of oldest stock barely concealed 
behind the facade of a Bolivian patriot: Danie] Salamanca, President 
of the Republic. 

I have rarely seen a greater contrast than that presented by the 
heads of the two warring states. President Ayala of Paraguay, as I 
have said, was a man of the world, a conservative, convinced at heart 
that the continuation of the war was madness as much for Bolivia as 
for his own country. He was married to an intelligent and charming 
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Frenchwoman, in whom Paraguay had secured an efficient diplo- 
matic agent, and President Ayala must often have felt nostalgia for 
the years spent in Paris far from his compatriots for whom the world 
began and ended in El Chaco. Not that he did not share with the 
rest of his countrymen the conviction that Paraguay held the best 
right to the disputed territory; but his wide vision and critical spirit 
allowed him to approach the problem objectively and to see that 
the Bolivian argument must be taken into consideration. At any rate, 
discussion was possible with him. 

President Salamanca, on the other hand, was intransigence personi- 
fied. Lean and wasted, stuffed into a nineteenth-century frock coat, 
he seemed to have stepped from an old Spanish print of the time of 
La Monja de las Llagas,1 when superstition and obscurantism set the 
tone of the court of Madrid. He spoke a pure Castilian, such as is 
spoken in Spain today only by the oldest people of Castile. Instead 
of addressing me as “Excelencia,” he employed the older form, “Ex- 
celentisimo Senor.” Dealing with him was very difficult for the other 
European members of the commission. General Freydenberg was 
driven frantic by the monotony of his replies and the impossibility 
of drawing him out of his arid and definitive judgments. In spite of 
all this, his austerity and the absence of that tendency to flatter so 
frequent among South Americans inspired me with respect and even 
a certain fondness. It was as if I had before me one of those ancestors 
of mine, grim and lordly, ranged along the walls of our family house 
in Lumbier. 

In the course of the negotiations we tried hard to reconcile the 
points of view of the Paraguayan and Bolivian governments. The 
military members of the mission, especially the alert General Frey- 
denberg, took advantage of a situation which, after the last Para- 
guayan offensive, was critical for Bolivia. After a few days of argu- 
ment we were in a position to inform the Paraguayan government 
that on the question of security, one of the most difficult points to 
negotiate, they could be satisfied. The Paraguayan reply was legalis- 
tic and negative. In view of this, we changed our method. We 
decided to divide the commission, sending one part to Paraguay and 
the other to Bolivia. By speaking simultaneously with the Foreign 

1The Nun of the Ulcers. 
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Ministers of both countries, we could brush aside objections and 
deceits and hope to reach a basis of agreement. 

While we were preparing to carry out this decision, I received 
a telegram from President Ayala, proposing an armistice from mid- 
night of the following day until midnight of December 30, and the 
opening of negotiations for security and peace in Montevideo, to 
which the commission should invite the two belligerents. I received 
the wire on the 18th; I shall never forget the day. We were installed 
in one of the most luxurious residences of the city, which had every- 
thing except what is essential in La Paz: an elevator. I was quartered 
on the first floor and the two generals were on the second. When 
I received the proposal I forgot about the altitude and went up the 
stairs more quickly than usual to report to my colleagues. Halfway 
up I had to halt: I could not breathe. In La Paz such experiences 
were everyday occurrences: a foreign businessman dropped dead 
running to catch a streetcar; a diplomat fainted in the middle of a 
waltz; a lecturer had to stop to catch his breath. Only the French 
Minister, who had been there for fifteen years, was able to dance 
at parties, amid the envious looks of his colleagues. Though he 
lacked other qualities, that of dominating the altitude had made him 
irreplaceable. Fortunately I regained my breath and carried the good 
news to the generals. 

The commission recommended that the Bolivian government ac- 
cept the Paraguayan proposal, which it did. We left immediately for 
Montevideo, after urging both governments to nominate their pleni- 
potentiaries and send them to meet us there. 

At Montevideo we were received with much enthusiasm by the 
Pan-American Conference (International Conference of American 
States), which was still in session and which voted “a cordial greet- 
ing to the Chaco Commission, whose high purpose makes it worthy 
of recognition by the nations of America.” Cordell Hull presented 
a resolution requesting the officers and citizens of both nations to 
“accept juridical methods for the solution of the dispute, as con- 
sistently recommended by the Commission of the League of Nations 
and by the subcommittee of this Conference.” The members of the 
commission and the plenipotentiaries of Paraguay and Bolivia were 
received in plenary session of the Conference. All the speeches made 
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on this occasion testified to the desire of the delegates to see an early 
successful issue of our efforts. 

The atmosphere was excellent and hopes ran high. That evening a 
glittering reception was held at which we were the guests of honour. 
Even Count Aldrovandi was enthusiastic when he spoke to me about 
my speech. But, perhaps because of my knowledge of the two coun- 
tries and their leaders, I diluted my happiness with a small dose of 
scepticism. 

Four days remained before the expiration of the armistice. Half 
the days already past had been spent in accusations by the Bolivian 
government that Paraguay, which had proposed it, was continuing 
operations in the Chaco and in indignant denials by the Paraguayans. 
We wanted the armistice extended to January 14, but the Para- 
guayans refused. They were infuriated by the publicity the Bolivians 
were giving to the accusations. Finally, in a telephone conversation 
I had with President Ayala, it was agreed that the armistice should 
be extended until January 6. With so short a period of time at our 
disposal there was no point in holding meetings with the plenipoten- 
tiaries on subjects discussed a hundred times already. Accordingly 
we took advantage of a suggestion made by the Paraguayan Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benitez, that I should again go to Asun- 
cién for a quick, final visit, accompanied by General Freydenberg 
and Vigier. This trip at least had the advantage of more intimate 
and frank conversation than the first visit of the whole commission, 


but we returned to Buenos Aires convinced that for the moment a 


settlement of the main issue was impossible. The armistice would 
expire in forty-eight hours. We made one more attempt to obtain 
from Bolivia some concession that might induce Paraguay to grant 
an extension. But Paraguay, encouraged by her December victories 
and noting that Bolivia was hesitating, decided that it would suit 
her better to open a new offensive and try for a knock-out. It was 
hopeless to attempt to negotiate peace if the governments be- 
came pacific only when they faced defeat and belligerent whenever 
they won a battle. 

At one moment we were very near a solution. Paraguay had ac- 
ceded without reservation to the Optional Clause of the Statute of 
The Hague Court of Justice and had indicated a preference for 
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settlement by the Court. Bolivia also accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court, but under conditions the Paraguayan government 
refused to accept, insisting as it had done from the start that the 
final cessation of hostilities must precede adjudication of the dispute. 

When the armistice expired there was nothing for us to do but 
inform the Council of the League of the situation and await its de- 
cision. 

Fifteen days later, in view of insistent requests by the disputants 
that the commission remain and renew its task of conciliation, the 
Council decided to give us full power “to try [every] means of 
reaching a settlement, the essential aim being to arrive at a solution 
which will ensure peace and good relations between the parties.” 
After a series of joint and separate sessions, in which I acquired a 
training in chairmanship such as I had never dreamed possible, we 
made clear to both delegations that they could never reach any 
agreement by themselves. In a joint meeting we made a solemn ap- 
peal to them not to reject, without serious consideration, a peace 
honourable to both. And then one evening General Freydenberg, 
Vigier, and I put the finishing touches to a draft of a treaty of peace 
and security. Having obtained the approval of all members of the 
commission, we delivered it to the delegates of Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Immediately afterward the substance of the draft treaty was com- 
municated to the governments of Argentina and Uruguay, in whose 
territory the commission had been holding sessions; to the govern- 
ment of the United States, which had been the author of the resolu- 
tion at the Montevideo Conference asking that the efforts of the 
commission be supported; to the governments of Brazil, Chile, and 
Peru, which had previously attempted to settle the conflict; and the 
members of the commission cabled their respective governments. 
All the governments to which the draft treaty was communicated, 
together with the countries represented on the commission, ad- 
dressed an appeal for peace to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Our draft treaty grappled bravely with the real problem behind 
the Chaco War. Convinced that the legality of certain “legal” titles 
was not the only issue, but that economic interests played a decisive 
part, the commission was particularly anxious to avail itself of the 
co-operation offered by the Seventh International Conference of 
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American States in summoning a postwar economic conference. 
Such a conference would have been able to make a resolute attack 
on a series of essential problems relating particularly to the foreign 
ownership of the wealth of the Chaco. 

Neither of the warring governments accepted our proposal, but 
Bolivia insisted that the negotiations be continued. This did not 
make sense. And there was the risk that further talks, without lead- 
ing to an agreement, might impair the unity and firmness of our 
peace proposals, which were the result of deep, disinterested study, 
and which we felt sure would serve in the not-distant future as the 
basis for a definite settlement of this insane conflict. And that, in 
fact, was the case. 

The night before our departure for Europe each of the two pleni- 
potentiaries came separately to see me, to express in eulogistic terms 
his appreciation of our efforts, but neither one said anything to in- 
dicate a new intention to come to terms. The commission returned 
to Geneva. 

The report we presented to the League of Nations was clear and 
vigorous. It was warmly praised by all who took part in the Coun- 
cil’s discussion, the able and witty French Foreign Minister Barthou 
supporting our position in a strong speech. It was a fighting report 
rather than a formal diplomatic document, written in the convic- 
tion that the best way to serve the League was to force it to act in 
defence of the Covenant rather than to hide behind an innocuous 
compromise. 








AVIT, The Spanish Right Takes Over 


mission, without any effort on my part, I had been elected 

member of the legislature for Madrid. I had not even sent a 
message to my electors, since I was on a mission that might as easily 
last a year as three months. The least I could do to show my grati- 
tude was to appear in the Parliament as soon as my duties permitted, 
and so, in the brief interval between our arrival in Europe and the 
meeting at Geneva, I went to Madrid and took my seat. My maiden 
speech was one of vigorous opposition to the government, di- 
rected particularly against the Minister of Home Affairs, Salazar 
Alonso, a rather clever lawyer but the most dishonest man in a 
cabinet not distinguished for its honesty. To many it must have been 
a surprise that the official “peacemaker” of the League should ar- 
rive in such a belligerent spirit; Professor Besteiro commented, 
“What dynamite you bring from El Chaco!” Minister Alonso’s reply 
was weak and unpleasantly deferential; he even tried to re-establish a 
warm relationship with me by recalling the days we had worked to- 
gether on the newspaper El Sol. In effect, he refused battle. 

The political situation in Spain had deteriorated considerably in 
the six months I had been abroad. The last elections, in November 
1933, had been a Conservative victory; the clerical party—Confed- 
eracion Espafiola de Derechas Auténomas (Spanish Confederation 
of Autonomous Rights)—exercised more influence than its num- 
bers warranted, thanks to the complacency of the Radicals led by 
Alejandro Lerroux. The “old lion,” as Indalecio Prieto had called him 
in the previous session, had turned into an old fox, following Gil 
Robles, the insolent leader of the C.E.D.A., rather than trying to con- 
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trol him. While Gil Robles was developing his strategy, the Radical 
party took upon itself the task of selling out the Republic piece by 
piece, governing not in accordance with its own program but with 
that of the C.E.D.A. The Lerroux Radicals were the forerunner of 
what was to be the Third Force in France and other European coun- 
tries after World War II: an attempted balance between the ex- 
tremes of Right and Left, which in the end always tumbled toward 
the Right. 

Even the moderately progressive measures that the Republic had 
achieved since 1931, moving forward slowly so as not to hurt the 
feelings of the old Spanish society, were undone or threatened in 
the wink of an eye. Successive cabinets, coming more and more 
under the influence of Gil Robles, moved toward restoration of the 
property and income rights of the clergy, in frank violation of the 
Constitution; and they attacked the Law of Municipal Terms, which 
protected the peasant from abuses by the rich agriculturists. Social- 
list resistance developed particularly around these two laws. .The 
final vote abolishing the Law of Municipal Terms was crowned by 
an incident that reflected the character of the new legislature. On 
that day the “Press” bullfight took place in Madrid. It was an im- 
portant event of the season, and the President of the Chamber, 
Santiago Alba, a typical representative of corrupt, reactionary Span- 
ish politics, decided at six o’clock in the evening that only this one 
vote should be taken, so the deputies could go to the bulls. They 
returned from the authentic bullring to the parliamentary bullring, 
and, in the same bullfighting spirit, dispatched with a single stroke 
of the parliamentary sword one of the most humane reforms the 
Republic had introduced. 

The Right began to prepare for its final triumph—taking over the 
government. Although the C.E.D.A. made vague protestations of 
respect for republican institutions, its deputies applauded every anti- 
republican speech of Calvo Sotelo, Minister of Finance under Primo 
de Rivera. Confronted with this threatened aggression by the reac- 
tionaries and a government incapable of a vigorous policy of re- 
publican defence, the Left had no alternative but to take the defence 
of the Republic into its own hands, making known to the govern- 
ment and the country that it would not tolerate a monarchist coup 
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@ état cloaked in a fictitious parliamentary proceeding. To a full 
Chamber, after having been authorized by our parliamentary group, 
Indalecio Prieto declared that if power were handed over to the 
Right the Socialist party would start a revolution. 

The announcement created a sensation. But in the course of the 
following months the reactionaries, encouraged by the passivity 
with which the majority of European Socialists watched the advance 
of fascism, came to believe that the Spanish party never would launch 
any desperate undertaking. The feeling among Spanish Socialists 
was nevertheless quite clear: “Better Vienna than Berlin”; better to 
fall fighting as the Austrian workers had fallen that year than dis- 
appear in the ignominy of a capitulation like that of the German So- 
cial Democrats the previous year. Both examples were so recent 
that we Spanish Socialists knew how to act. 

Immediately after the declaration the party began to prepare itself. 
The period of gestation was abundant in incidents, among which 
was that of the ship Turquesa. Here Prieto showed the ingenuity and 
daring of which he is capable when partisan passion does not 
dominate him. The Turquesa was to deliver to the various ports of 
Spain the arms bought by the Socialist party with trade-union funds. 
Prieto began by purchasing the ship from the most reactionary 
deputy in the Chamber—Admiral Carranza. The amusing aspect of 
the adventure was that the arms were bought from the Spanish gov- 
ernment itself. Without knowing it was selling them to the very 
people who had threatened it with revolution and who, a few 
months later, were to start one, the Spanish government sold to 
Prieto—naturally through intermediaries—an arms deposit that was 
under the direct control of the Ministry of War. The arms were 
loaded on the Turquesa in the presence of an officer of the General 
Staff. As the operation was slightly delayed, Prime Minister Samper, 
one of the stupidest men ever to head a government, sent an official 
telegram saying “Clear urgently”—a telegram that had to be de- 
stroyed after the October rising, so as not to make the government 
look still more ridiculous. Samper believed that he was selling arms 
to Haile Selassie and saw himself winning Abyssinia for Spanish 
trade. 

The ship was commanded by a Basque who had Prieto’s full 
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confidence, as did the rest of the crew. The plan was to land the 
“merchandise” in Asturias, Andalucia, and the Basque country, to 
avoid attracting attention by unloading at one place. Thirty big 
trucks were required to carry the arms from the ports to the vari- 
ous provinces, where they would be put at the disposal of the unions. 
Everything had been carefully prepared, but the boys of the Juven- 
tudes Socialistas—the Socialist Youth Movement—having heard that 
the expected arms had not arrived and fearing some sort of sabotage, 
published in their weekly Renovacion an editorial note saying that 
the irresolute and the traitors should be shown up and thrown out 
of the party. Prieto, who knew that their hero was Largo Caballero 
and that he himself was regarded as a reformist, considered this an 
attack on him. He let out one of his habitual blasphemies, adding, 
“Those children are going to learn who I am,” and issued an order 
that the Turquesa, which was sailing round Spain, making time in 
order to be able to start its calls according to schedule, should dis- 
charge all the arms in Asturias. Thirty trucks going and coming at 
night did not pass unnoticed, and in spite of the fact that the land- 
ing place was well chosen, the police seized the trucks while a good 
part of the arms still remained unloaded. Such news, one might sup- 
pose, would disturb even the frigid Samper. On finding himself dis- 
covered, Prieto, who was directing the unloading, drove quickly to 
San Sebastian, where the funeral of Manuel Andrés, whose murder I 
have described in an earlier chapter, was taking place. The funeral 
was a demonstration on the part of the Leftists, and by show- 
ing himself there Prieto provided himself with an alibi. But by 
his emotional reaction to the supposed criticism of a few boys, Prieto 
did what he has done many times in his life: destroyed what he 
had built. 

During the summer work went on intensively in preparation for 
the rising, scheduled tentatively for October, when Parliament 
would meet and Gil Robles join the government. Less attention was 
given to formulating a program that would give the movement a 
larger objective than simply opposing the presence of the C.E.D.A. 
in the cabinet. In the event of victory, we needed to tell the Spanish 
people what we intended to do on all major issues, from the agrarian 
question to the reformation of the bureaucracy. Although in the 
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discussions among the representatives of the Socialist Left, including 
myself, the character of the new policy had been established, we 
failed to make our decisions public and to popularize our proposals. 

As the time of the legislative session approached, the plan to 
give power to the Right developed rapidly; and on our part the 
machinery of revolution was made ready to function the moment 
the order should be given. Largo Caballero called together those of 
us who, in the event of success, were to form the new government 
of Spain. We had a long exchange of views and we were instructed 
to be ready to take our posts at a second’s notice. 

On the eve of the uprising Caballero and Prieto, as directors of the 
movement, established their headquarters in the Madrid home of a 
Socialist whose residence seemed to offer the greatest guarantee of 
secrecy. Caballero was of the opinion that those in the new gov- 
ernment should not disperse too widely; following his advice, the 
majority of us installed ourselves in the studio of the painter Luis 
Quintanilla, a Socialist and an old friend. His neighbours, fortunately, 
were accustomed to the going and coming of all sorts of people, 
even at late hours. It was a large room, with a still larger terrace, 
which, in addition to being an excellent observation point, al- 
lowed us to go out and enjoy the delicious air of those wonderful 
October nights. 

At first all was optimism among those congregated there. Felipe 
Pretel, treasurer of the C.G.T., explained in broad lines the plan 
of attack. He had helped Caballero and knew exactly what arms 
were available, because he had paid for them. 

We believed that we could rely on the co-operation of a good 
number of officers commanding regiments and battalions in Madrid 
and the provinces. It was also justifiable to hope that, once the ris- 
ing started, it would be joined by many republicans for whom Pres- 
ident Alcala Zamora’s decision to hand over power to the Gil Robles 
party constituted an act of betrayal. But the bourgeois parties had 
not been asked to participate in the movement; nor, if success came, 
were they to be invited at once to join the new government. This 
time a Socialist government, strong and homogeneous, would try 
to lead the way to the profound social transformation the country 
needed. The period of coalition governments, combining Socialist 
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and middle-class parties, was considered to be at an end. When 
Caballero went out of power in 1933 he swore that he would never 
again collaborate with the Republicans. It took the Franco rebellion 
two years later to make the veteran Socialist leader revoke his de- 
cision. 

Much depended on the fate of a number of audacious strokes, 
which had to be executed between midnight and dawn. The most 
important were the arrest of the principal ministers and the assault 
on the barracks. Responsibility for the latter was placed with those 
Army officers who had agreed to lead certain regiments into the 
street. The mission of the Socialist militias—-the armed workers—was 
to act as a surprise and shock force, to make the necessary arrests 
and to launch an attack on the barracks, which would cause con- 
fusion and permit sympathetic military elements to overcome the 
officers who refused to participate. 

Midnight came and passed. One o’clock struck, and from the 
terrace of the studio Madrid seemed the most peaceful city in the 
world. Stretched face down on the only available bed, Zugazagoitia 
and Negrin were sleeping; around the table Quintanilla held the at- 
tention of his other guests with lively and amusing talk. The suspense 
began to wear upon some of the group, and at last I yielded to the 
suggestion of Araquistain that we take a walk to see whether we 
could find out why none of the prearranged actions had begun to 
materialize. 

In the Central de Teléfonos in the Calle Alcala, at the entrance 
to the Puerta del Sol, a habitual meeting place for journalists and 
an inexhaustible source of news and rumour, people were com- 
menting on the declarations of certain leaders and republican par- 
ties announcing their break with President Alcala Zamora and their 
opposition to the new Republican-monarchist-clerical government. 
This was the only clear thing we could pick up. The rest was a 
gabble of speculation. Our presence there must have disconcerted 
those who were expecting something extraordinary to happen any 
moment. It did not seem natural that two Socialist deputies, known 
to be among those closest to Caballero, would be strolling along 
the Calle de Alcala if a rising was imminent. After an hour of walk- 
ing around in search of an encouraging sign, Araquistain decided to 
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prepare for the next day by getting a decent sleep instead of spend- 
ing the remainder of the night in an armchair. He went to a hotel 
whose republican owners had had several years’ practice in putting 
the police off the track. I chose to return to the studio, where sleep- 
iness and the absence of news were having their effect. 

At about four o’clock in the morning Amaro del Rosal, who was 
in charge of the Socialist militias, rushed to tell us things were going 
badly. He was out of breath, his face was worn, his hair tousled. 
One had only to look at him to realize his desperation. He had come 
to get a drink of something and to exchange impressions, especially 
with Pretel; also to await a reply from Caballero, to whom he had 
sent an urgent message informing him that the troops from the 
barracks had failed to move into the street. 

When things began to go wrong, everything went wrong. One 
of the planned coups failed through a series of unfortunate coinci- 
dences. This was the seizure of the Ministry of Home Affairs by an 
armed group comprising real Civil Guards mixed with brave, tough 
men from the trade unions disguised as Civil Guards, all under the 
command of a heroic officer, Fernando Conde, who later met his 
death in the Spanish War on the side of the republicans. In this 
particular episode there were the comic details that are never lack- 
ing in any tragedy: the ersatz Civil Guards had not been properly 
disguised because the comrade entrusted with preparing their equip- 
ment, instead of buying boots, had given them white alpargatas, or 
hemp-soled canvas slippers, which he had painted black. As a result 
the improvised Civil Guards had to remain with their militia instead 
of playing the role assigned them. 

But it was not because of this or any other single detail that the 
operation missed fire. The failure had many causes. First, the Army 
officers, on whom we had depended, remained in their barracks for 
reasons we discovered later. The shock troops of the Socialist 
Youth were also partly responsible; some of them were youngsters, 
from sixteen to eighteen, full of fervour and capable of any risk, 
but with no street-fighting experience. Above all, the necessary 
unity among the workers was lacking. Before the rising started, 
strikes had taken place, including a violent one declared by the 
peasants, against the advice of Caballero. There had also been spo- 
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radic strikes in Madrid, which not only took strength from the great 
October movement but put the police on guard. This, with the 
seizure of the Turquesa and of other smaller arms dumps in Uni- 
versity City and in the Casa del Pueblo, explained why the essential 
element of surprise was missing. 

These adverse circumstances could have been partly offset if 
there had not been too much delay about giving the order to start. 
The twenty-four hours during which the government was being 
formed were decisive. To the very last, Caballero, to say nothing 
of Prieto, nursed the hope that President Alcala Zamora would not 
take into the cabinet known enemies of the Republic. When the 
news came that the coalition government had been completed, 
Caballero was with Prieto and a couple of other leaders of the move- 
ment. Caballero’s comment revealed his stubborn desire to trust 
Alcala Zamora: “Until I see it in the Official Gazette, I won't 
believe it.” Caballero’s closest associates, including myself, earnestly 
insisted that the rising should begin that same night, October 4. 
In the end Caballero gave in, but by then it was too late. It had to be 
postponed until the next night. During those twenty-four hours 
martial law was declared, and this meant the collapse by its own 
weight of the plan for military co-operation. Under martial law 
all officers, pro- and anti-republican, were confined to barracks. 
Thus, when the rising finally got under way, its chances were 
much diminished. We found ourselves lacking the military sup- 
port on which we had counted; the Socialist militias were in the 
street but were unable by themselves to carry out the crucial mis- 
sions assigned to them. 

The calamity of that night did not prevent the declaration of a 
general strike. It was maintained for some time in the hope that, in 
the rest of Spain, the rising might have better luck and that it might 
be possible to begin afresh in Madrid. During these tense days the 
Socialists gave many proofs that their fighting spirit had not been 
crushed. Every attempt by the Falange—under General Primo de 
Rivera’s son, José Antonio—to gain command of the streets and to 
hunt down the strikers was met with undiminished courage. It 
was clear that the workers of Madrid were determined, as they 
showed two years later in their formidable resistance to Franco, 
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to prevent any new “March on Rome.” But with Madrid under full 
martial law it was physically impossible to get the machinery of 
revolution into action again. The government began a wide search 
for Socialist deputies and labour leaders. The revolutionary “cabinet” 
assembled in Quintanilla’s studio dispersed, and several were arrested, 
including our host. Three of us—Negrin, Araquistain, and myself— 
were given shelter by Jay Allen, that’excellent American journalist, 
who was then representing the Chicago Tribune. He was the best- 
informed correspondent in Madrid, and his home was both an ideal 
place of refuge and an incomparable news centre. After a few days 
we decided that, since the rebellion in the capital was rapidly losing 
momentum, there was no longer any point to remaining together. 
Negrin and Araquistain left the same morning; I waited until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. At three-thirty the police paid a courtesy 
visit to Allen’s floor, and, once again by a matter of minutes, I 
slipped through their hands. 

There still remained Asturias, where a united, powerful proletariat 
was engaged in one of the greatest battles of the labour movement. 
The party leadership in Madrid had granted recognition to the 
Alianza Obrera—Workers’ Alliance—of Asturias, formed by two 
unions grouped round the Socialist General Union of Workers and 
the Anarchist National Confederation of Labour. In other parts of 
Spain this type of workers’ alliance had not been recognized offi- 
cially by the Socialists, who were always timorous about joining too 
closely with the Anarchist unions. But in Asturias the feeling of 
working-class unity was so strong that not to accept the fact would 
have deprived the movement of much of its militancy. In any case, 
the revolution in Asturias had from the beginning an unequivocally 
Socialist tone; its leadership was Socialist, and the party supplied the 
arms. Socialists also formed the first shock troops and were the forces 
that took Oviedo, the capital. Only in Gij6n, the second city of As- 
turias, did the Anarchists have real strength. The Communists sup- 
ported the movement after it began, as did also some progressive 
republican parties who particularly resented the influence the Church 
was to have in the new government. From all these was created the 
“War Committee,” but in this also two Socialists, Ramén Gonzalez 
Pefia and Graciano Antufia (representing the U.G.T.), took a domi- 
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nating part, the former more than the latter. In Spanish revolution- 
ary history, Gonzalez Pefia and the rising of 1934 are inseparably 
linked. 

When the revolution broke out Gonzalez Pefia was forty-six years 
old. A miner who knew the harshness of work in the pits, he had 
spent his life in fighting the social injustice of which the working 
class was the victim. That injustice he had begun to feel when, be- 
cause of poverty, he had been forced to leave the school for over- 
seers at Mieres and work at dismantling pit shafts in a mine. Having 
to leave school did not embitter him—his strong and cheerful tem- 
perament made him incapable of bitterness—but it attached him for 
all time to the miners. 

At the beginning of this century the Asturian miner was in the 
same state of slavery as were most of the Spanish proletariat: he 
lived at the caprice of the mine owners and the Church. In order 
to work in a mine he had to have an affidavit from the priest guar- 
anteeing his good conduct and religious reliability. The miner could 
not count on finding work if he read the Socialist press or expressed 
sympathy for the Socialist movement, which was forging ahead in 
Spain. In 1906 this state of affairs was broken by a formidable strike. 
It went on for six months, and in Asturias it has retained the popular 
name of “Huelgona”—the “Great Strike.” Reprisals by the mine 
owners were severe and hundreds of workers were fired. It was a 
decisive test. The Asturian miners came out of the strike strength- 
ened in class-consciousness and convinced of the necessity of a strong 
organization. 

From it came also one of the most capable workers’ leaders Spain 
has had: Manuel Llaneza. His early work had about it the missionary 
zeal often characteristic of Spanish labour leaders of forty years ago, 
beginning with Pablo Iglesias. Llaneza taught the miners to read and 
write, founded schools and workers’ centres, and helped to create a 
working class interested not only in questions of higher wages and 
shorter hours, but in the great political and social problems of the 
nation. With Llaneza and others, Gonzalez Pefia founded in rg10 the 
Sindicato Minero Asturiano—Asturian Miners’ Union—which was 
later to play so important a part in the struggle for the democ- 
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ratization of the country. Today one of Llaneza’s sons leads the 
guerrilleros in Asturias. 

Ten years after that Gonzalez Pefia became a hero in the Penar- 
roya strike, a bitter working-class conflict in southern Spain. As al- 
ways, the mine owners knew that the state would be their ally 
against the workers. The mining valley was taken over by the Army, 
and the workers were told that never again would they be allowed in 
the mines if they supported the strike. But the stoppage was com- 
plete. The governor of the region gave orders that Gonzalez Pefia 
should be brought before him “con vida o sin ella’—“alive or dead.” 
His fate was sealed if he were captured. His escape was managed 
while he was surrounded by the military and the police, but before 
he would leave the province he insisted that other workers who also 
risked arrest and execution must join him. “If they don’t come with 
me,” he said, “I'll go back where they are, and we'll all share the 
same fate.” Only when his comrades were safe did he consent to 
leave. 

The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera did not change Gonzalez 
Pefia’s course of action or his militancy. In 1929 the mining con- 
flict in Tharsis made him trade-union and Socialist leader of 
Huelva. Supported by Llaneza, now chairman of the National Min- 
ing Federation of Spain, he carried forward his struggle and turned 
the strike into an international issue, for the workers had to face 
British economic interests. Llaneza and Gonzalez Pena enlisted 
Arthur J. Cook, a prominent British member of the International 
Miners’ Organization, who campaigned in England and on the 
Continent for the Tharsis miners. 

Pefia, with Llaneza, succeeded Eladio F. Egocheaga in the leader- 
ship of the Rio Tinto Miners’ Union. When I was at the London 
School of Economics, I dedicated a good part of my time to the study 
of the Rio Tinto problem, which is a long page of violence, blood- 
shed, and suffering. During the Spanish War, when the British gov- 
ernment tried to justify its unjustifiable policy of “non-intervention” 
on the grounds of the extreme sensitiveness of the Spanish people 
(a pretext of which Mr. Bevin continued later to make full use), one 
day in the middle of an improvised speech at the League of Nations 
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I mentioned the words “Rio Tinto”—a mere parenthetical comment. 
But my look was fixed on the British delegation; and I saw that they 
had understood. Rio Tinto was a flagrant and scandalous example of 
direct intervention in the internal life of another country, and the 
country responsible for it was lacking in all moral responsibility 
when it advocated non-intervention. Until the proclamation of the 
Republic, and again under Franco, Rio Tinto, an enclave in the beau- 
tiful landscape of Huelva, has been a half-English colony. An ad- 
vantageous sale of the land and subsoil made in the last century by 
the Spanish government gave the Rio Tinto Company Limited the 
right of exclusive exploitation of the copper mines, and with it the 
political subjugation of that part of Spanish territory. 

Rio Tinto symbolizes the miners’ struggle against an exploitation 
which combines with capitalist greed an attitude of contempt for 
the national feeling of others—a combination in which the British 
have no rival. The struggle began in 1912, when a notable Socialist 
leader, Vicente Barrio, Secretary of the Railways’ Union and of the 
General Union of Labour (U.G.T.), began to organize the Rio Tinto 
miners. A little later Egocheaga came upon the scene; he was young, 
impetuous, and loved by the miners and their wives. He was referred 
to in the press as “the Spanish Larkin.” Strikes came one after another, 
many shots were fired, there were clashes with the Civil Guard, 
casualties, and reprisals, until the famous strike of 1920, which lasted 
many months and created a wave of national and international soli- 
darity, with meetings of protest in England, France, and Belgium. 

Gonzalez Pefia tells interesting stories of his visits with Llaneza 
to the British managers of Rio Tinto. They had been accustomed to 
treating the Spanish authorities—the civil governor of the province, 
and the mayor—as servants and to giving them orders, which, if not 
complied with, meant a telephone call to the Minister of Interior in 
Madrid and their certain dismissal. The surprise of their lives came 
when they met two miners who did not take orders from them, who 
spoke to them as equals, and who, at the slightest show of imperti- 
nence, reminded them that they were foreigners in Spain and had 
to submit to the laws of the country. At first they refused to meet 
the demands of the miners’ leaders. When neither hunger nor shots 
made the workers go down into the mines, the British managers 
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began to be more amiable, but Gonzalez Pefia knew very well that, 
if they had been able to get him killed, they would have done so. 
With the arrival of Franco in power, the directors and shareholders 
of the Rio Tinto Company felt relieved. I have read with particular 
interest the speeches and reports of meetings of shareholders in Lon- 
don, and they have been more useful to me as a guide to the sort of 
policy we might expect in Spain than the speeches of Mr. Bevin at 
the annual congresses of the Labour party and of the trade unions. 


As a revolutionary technique, the revolt in Asturias was a model 
of timing, underground preparation, and fighting spirit. The rising 
was set for midnight. That same day Gonzalez Pefia himself went 
to the key points in the mining zone, giving the order that every- 
thing be ready for midnight. Each group occupied its post at the 
exact moment indicated and achieved its objective with precision. 
Actions were taken in echelon or simultaneously, according to plan. 
In the space of two hours the workers seized the principal points of 
the mining valley, captured the Civil Guard barracks, from which 
the first counterattack by government forces might be expected; 
occupied the entire city of Oviedo and all the routes by which at- 
tempts might be made to bring in military reinforcements from 
neighbouring provinces or from the centre of Spain. In those two 
hours there were violent clashes; for example, three companies of 
Asalto (assault troops) tried to stand up to the workers but were 
completely defeated, the workers taking their arms. In the early 
phase the miners relied on the arms supplied by the Socialist party. 
But the revolutionary plan provided that any shortage should be made 
up from the arms captured in various places during the first night of 
the rising. For this, the attack on Civil Guard and Asalto barracks 
had been ordered; in addition, a list had been made of all other per- 
sons who might have arms—municipal guards, forest guards, mine 
wardens—in short, everyone in Asturias, not a worker, who carried 
weapons. 

Equal ingenuity was applied to the solution of the transport prob- 
lem. In addition to the lorries seized in the mines, smaller vehicles 
were required to assure connecting services throughout the province. 
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An order was sent out that all cars belonging to the movement should 
have on their headlights the initials U.H.P.-Union de Hermanos 
Proletarios (Union of Proletarian Brothers)—and every car without 
these markings was halted and the occupants invited to take a walk 
for their health, with the general promise that when the movement 
had triumphed the car would be returned. Exceptions were made 
for doctors and others on urgent service. 

The last objective assigned for the first night was the capture of 
the powder and dynamite factories—an extremely delicate mission. 
Anxiety to prevent unnecessary loss of life dominated the move. 
This showed itself clearly in the assault on the Pelayo Barracks, 
where the fire was limited to a minimum so as to reduce the number 
of casualties. As many of the garrison of Oviedo as could be crowded 
into the barracks had taken shelter there, both officers and men. 
After surrender was asked for several times and refused, a controlled 
but effective attack began. The stoutly constructed building was 
captured in a few hours. Nothing remained for the next day but to 
take the arms factory, and this, by the nature of its defence, had to 
be reduced by dynamiting. Some sixteen thousand rifles and three 
hundred machine guns were seized. Immediately afterward the Tru- 
bia artillery factory was taken. The miners’ army was now well 
equipped. The rising in Asturias was a success. 

The principal difficulty in the days that followed was the shortage 
of ammunition. During the first day it was squandered. However 
great the discipline among the miners, it was impossible to control 
every individual. The miners had no anti-aircraft batteries, and no 
practice in aerial warfare, they wasted much rifle ammunition when 
the first government planes appeared. 

A psychological factor also manifested itself. Judging by the 
strength and success of the movement in Asturias, the War Com- 
mittee there took it for granted that the revolution was also being 
pursued vigorously elsewhere. They attributed the lack of news solely 
to the isolation in which they had placed themselves by cutting As- 
turias off from the rest of Spain. It would have been possible to save 
a great part of the ammunition spent in anti-aircraft exercises, and 
the miners’ army could have gone to the neighbouring provinces and 
taken Leén and Santander. In any case, they would have been able 
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to organize the defence of Asturias so well that they could have re- 
sisted until the government found itself obliged to negotiate with 
them. The miners gave good proof of their fighting and military 
capacity when a government artillery unit, sent from other prov- 
inces, found itself surrounded and immobilized on a bridge known 
as the Puente de los Fierros. The officer in command declared later 
that an army like that of the miners, with a little more military train- 
ing and more munitions, would have been harder to defeat than the 
regular army of any country. 

The commander did not appreciate that the miners’ was a revo- 
lutionary army, inspired by the ideal of working-class unity. The 
force symbolized in those three letters, U.H.P., filled the miners of 
Asturias with indescribable enthusiasm. They shouted these letters 
with all the power of their lungs in the battles with the Moroccan 
forces when the Madrid government (at the instance of General 
Franco, one of the advisers of the Minister of War) perpetrated the 
infamy of turning the ferocity of the Tercio, the army of Moorish 
soldiers, against the miners. ““U.H.P.” became the daily salutation and 
the password at night. The miners used to shout it in two ways: 
U-H-P all at once, meaning Union of Proletarian Brothers; or 
U—HP, meaning Unity and Strength, the HP being taken in the 
sense of horsepower. 

The general revolutionary strike was complete in Asturias and 
lasted from the 5th of October until the 15th. The men returned to 
work only when the War Committee, discovering that the rising had 
failed in the rest of Spain, decided it was not justified in continuing 
the struggle. The bombs dropped by the government did not break 
the morale of the miners; but the Madrid newspapers and those of 
Barcelona, Bilbao, and Andalucia, dropped by those same planes, 
gave such an impression of normality in the rest of the country, and 
so many precise details about the failure of the strikes in other prov- 
inces, the arrest of Largo Caballero and other known leaders and of 
whole strike committees, that the Asturian miners could not hold 
out. The order to return to work was given, and the top leaders, 
following a decision of the War Committee and of the Workers’ 
Alliance, went into hiding. Gonzalez Pefia concealed himself in a 
place so well chosen that after several weeks the police and Civil 
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Guard gave up, believing that with others he had fled abroad. The 
authorities offered two hundred thousand pesetas (then over thirty 
thousand dollars) to whoever should deliver him alive or dead. It 
was the second time a price had been put on his head. They could 
have offered two millions or ten, and no miner would have betrayed 
him. A distant relative, however, allowed himself to be seduced. 
This person suggested a plan of flight from one of the Asturian 
ports, and on the day Gonzalez Pena was to go there to take ship, 
the Civil Guard was notified and he was arrested. 

Meanwhile the attack on the miners continued. The Moroccan 
troops and other Army forces, together with the Civil Guard, car- 
ried out one of the most savage repressions in the long history of 
workers’ persecutions. The Civil Guard officer who won greatest 
fame for his atrocities was Major Doval. Ten years later, during the 
wave of terror following the intensification of guerrilla activity 
under the Franco regime, the methods employed were equalled and 
even surpassed in savagery. But at the time, the Asturias repression 
constituted a record of cruelty in the medizval practices of Spanish 
reaction. 

The pharisaical patriotism of the Spanish Rightists turned to in- 
dignation when these facts were exposed by us—I myself denounced 
them in the foreign press—and they accused the Left of wanting to 
revive the “Black Legend” of the times of Montjuich and of black- 
ening Spain’s reputation abroad. We did not allow ourselves to be 
intimidated, since the dishonour of such acts fell solely on their 
authors and on the Lerroux-Gil Robles government, which gave 
them authority and protected them. Through the Committee for 
Assistance to the People of Asturias we gave the terror the greatest 
possible publicity, without caring that the Rightist press called us 
“bad Spaniards” and asked for “sanctions” against us. With the fore- 
runners of the Falange (Fascist party) dominating the streets under 
police protection, this was equivalent to asking for our assassination. 

In the course of the campaign against the repression we instigated 
a visit to Asturias by a foreign commission to make an independent 
report on the situation. Among its members were Ellen Wilkinson 
and Lord Listowel from Great Britain, and Sonia Branting, daughter 
of the former Swedish Prime Minister, who from then on was a 
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friend of the Spanish people’s cause. The visit had the immediate 
effect of relaxing the stranglehold throttling the working class. It 
served also to prepare the way for an act of solidarity and support 
on the part of the European trade unions, in connection with which 
I visited London in the early months of 1935 with a message from 
Gonzalez Pefia for the British miners. 

The culminating point of that campaign for solidarity was the 
trial of Gonzalez Pefia. In the month of February, Peta appeared 
before a court-martial of generals on a charge of sedition. He had 
a record of exemplary conduct in prison. The same can be said of 
the forty-five hundred political prisoners who crowded the jail to 
three times its normal capacity. One day a government emissary 
made Gonzalez Pena the following proposition: ‘For each rifle given 
up, one man will be set free.” The government, fearing that on the 
first favourable opportunity the revolutionary flame would again be 
lit, was concerned to get hold of the arms the miners had hidden 
after the rising. News of the offer ran like fire in a train of gun- 
powder among the prisoners. Their decision was unanimous: “Do 
not give up one rifle, even if we have to spend the rest of our lives 
here.” Not a single rifle was returned. 

Another day a different emissary approached Gonzalez Pefia, this 
time sent personally by the Prime Minister, with a proposal very 
much in character with Lerroux, who had always combined his in- 
disputable qualities as a political leader with racketeering inclina- 
tions. To the man under arrest as the leader of the Asturias re- 
bellion, and for whom the death penalty had been asked, Lerroux 
offered the following bargain: half the money seized in banks dur- 
ing the revolution to be returned, the other half to go to the miners; 
in addition, at a certain time Gonzalez Pefia would be afforded facili- 
ties for escaping from prison. Gonzalez Pena replied by asking 
whether the Prime Minister thought the revolution in Asturias had 
been made “in order to put over a business deal.” With this record 
behind him, and in this spirit, he appeared before his judges. 

His speech in his own defence, delivered after his counsel had 
spoken, is one of those great speeches which epitomize both the 
biography of a man and the history of a political movement. It was 

dignified and modest: he wished neither to deny his responsibility 
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nor to attribute to himself a glory that belonged to all the Asturian 
miners. “I have not asked to speak, gentlemen of the court,” he said, 
“from an impulse of vanity, nor wishing that the public voice to 
which the prosecutor refers should catalogue me as a hero. I am not 
a hero. I was in this movement; I do not deny it. I have never had 
the cowardice to deny my acts. I am known in Asturias. I have be- 
hind me thirty years of political and social activity, and Pefia has 
never denied his acts. I was in this movement not as chief, because 
in our organization there are no chiefs, no ringleaders. I was like 
everybody else.” During the speech his voice remained serene and 
quiet; and even the generals listened with respect. Only once did 
he become heated: when he spoke of the attack on the banks. The 
whole campaign against Pefia harped, day after day, on the millions 
he had stolen. He said, “I am going to speak, finally, of one of the 
imputations against me I feel the most. I do not know whether emo- 
tion will permit me to express myself as I should wish. I refer to 
the attack on the Bank of Spain. If I were to be believed, it would 
be one of the greatest satisfactions of my life. 1 am about to reach 
my forty-seventh year. From the age of seventeen I have taken part 
in the politico-social struggle in Asturias. Whoever knows Asturias 
knows that struggle is one of the hardest in Spain. By my personal 
history, I have enjoyed not only the confidence and affection and 
respect of my people, thanks to which they have raised me to re- 
sponsibilities I do not merit, but I have won also the respect of per- 
sons outside my field of activity. I do not believe there is a single 
person—perhaps it may be vanity on my part to claim it-who would 
doubt the honour of Pena. My intelligence anybody can doubt; but 
nobody can doubt my honour. It was not I who made the attack on 
the Bank.” Pena denied his participation, and with it the calumnious 
insinuations to the effect that he had personal control of the money 
seized. But he did not deny that he considered it an act of revolu- 
tionary expropriation and not an ordinary robbery. 

Pefia was condemned to death. The fight to get him before the 
firing squad was hard. Inside the government, the promotors of re- 
pression wished to make an example by killing the man who had 
headed the revolution. But public opinion strongly favoured com- 
mutation of the sentence, and Lerroux realized that to kill Pena was 
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to commit political suicide. The least perturbed person was Pefia 
himself. His fellow prisoners attested that he slept ten hours, ate 
with his usual appetite—that is, like three men—and kept his sense of 
humour and his gusto for telling stories. One day some relatives 
went to visit him, and the women broke into tears. Pena Jet out one 
of his famous roars of laughter. 

Without having any idea that his sentence would be commuted, 
he was heartened by the solidarity of the miners and the integrity of 
the prisoners. The old saying “You can kill me; the idea you will 
never kill,” held an indisputable validity in the case of Asturias, 
Javier Bueno, the brilliant journalist who was with Gonzalez Pefia 
in jail—a man whom Franco shot on his entry into Madrid—said that 
what impressed him was not to see Death seeking the condemned 
man’s glance, but the calm manner in which Pefia turned his back on 
Death. Later, as the result of public pressure and protests from other 
countries, Pefia’s sentence was changed to life imprisonment. 

In the next free elections, in 1936, Pefia was elected to Parliament 
from Asturias, and from other constituencies as well, by an enor- 
mous majority. As a consequence he was automatically released. 











AVITI. The War in Spain, 1936-1939 


the Spanish War, a tremendous event not only in my life but in 

the life of my country. Most of the reviews that appeared in 
Britain and the United States agreed, to my great satisfaction, that 
it was an account written with passion but without resentment. It 
was precisely my intention to express the grief of the Spanish people 
and the record of their struggle in a dignified tone. Universal recogni- 
tion has been given to the heroism of the Spaniards who fought the 
fascist aggressors under conditions of constant inferiority, one rifle 
against ten and one plane against twenty; who fought almost alone, 
abandoned by the democracies, while the rebels had the unlimited 
support of the totalitarian states. The dignity with which my people 
bore unjust and offensive international treatment seers to me their 
greatest glory. The same dignity, after the official termination of the 
Spanish War (I use the term “official” deliberately, because the strug- 
gle against fascism still continues in Spain), helped them to overcome 
their bitterness and to offer their services to the Allied armies when in 
1939 the invaders of Spain extended their attack to the rest of Europe. 
Thousands of Spaniards spent their time, from the day they fired 
their last shot for the homeland and left Spain, in concentration 
camps in the democratic countries, where they were treated like 
convicts. Yet when the day came, at Dunkerque, in Norway, in 
North Africa, in Italy, at sea, and even in Spain itself, Loyalist 
fighters risked their necks to sabotage trains carrying supplies for 
the German armies. They fought for France and Britain, and later 


I MY book Freedom’s Battle 1 I have given an ample account of 


1Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1940, and W. Heinemann, 
London, 1940. 
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for the United States, without asking for anything, simply because 
their pride as Spaniards and as anti-fascists compelled them to. As 
for the French, they were incapable of understanding that men who 
had survived three years of war, who had endured defeat and exile, 
still had the spirit to continue fighting; they regarded the Spanish 
refugee as a pugnacious nuisance, possibly as a reproach. It was not 
until the flame of resistance ignited French hearts and revived the 
patriotism of Valmy that the people became sympathetic toward 
those Spaniards who came out of the camps to fight beside them. Hos- 
tility was then transformed into sympathy, and it was symbolic of the 
spirit of the Resistance that Spanish fighters rode side by side with 
their French comrades when the first units of the F.F.I. swept into 
liberated Paris on August 24, 1944. 

When I wrote my book about the Spanish War the Western de- 
mocracies were already the objects of fascist aggression, conse- 
quently I took great pains to avoid giving ammunition to the enemy. 
I also wished to set a standard of discretion and responsibility to the 
Spanish emigration as a whole; for while our courageous soldiers were 
already serving in the Western forces, certain political leaders had 
launched a campaign of recrimination and partisan attack, which 
served only to help Franco and dishonour the republican cause. 

I firmly refused to take part in that woeful enterprise, announcing 
publicly that I would not reply to any personal attack until we were 
once more on Spanish soil. I had no desire to contribute to the grati- 
fication of the Falangist press or of the fascists and near-fascists in 
other countries. Only when Hitler was practically defeated, and the 
liberation of Spain appeared a logical consequence of Allied victory, 
did I break my rule of silence. In addressing the Spanish republicans 
at Mexico City in 1944, I launched an attack against the attempt of 
a section of the Socialist party to make a pact with the monarchists 
and thereby betray the Republic. But I did so in impersonal terms, 
without naming the principal promoter of the attempt: Indalecio 
Prieto. 

Several years have now passed, and the circumstances which called 
for discretion on certain subjects have disappeared. So, for the first 
time, I am going to tell the full inside story of some vital aspects of 
the Spanish War. These are matters on which, because of my role as 
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Foreign Minister and General Commissar for War and as a close col- 
laborator of Prime Minister Negrin, I am in a position to speak with 
authority. 

Let us begin with the question of the Spanish gold, around which 
fantastic stories have been woven. Because of the indiscretions and 
lies of some republican leaders and their associates and ghost-writers, 
the subject has been surrounded by an unhealthy atmosphere of 
scandal and mystery. I shall give the facts in a sober and strictly in- 
formative manner, as if this were an official statement to be pre- 
sented before a tribunal of the nation appointed to judge the be- 
haviour of its various cabinets during the war. 

It was said, and is generally believed, that all the gold belonging 
to Spain was sent to Russia. This is not true: however great the con- 
fidence inspired by the Soviet decision to maintain normal relations 
with Spain in accordance with international law, the Spanish govern- 
ment had to foresee all contingencies. We could not concentrate in 
one place the principal resources for financing the war. Hence con- 
signments of gold were sent to various countries, thus distributing 
the risks. 

Still more false, and contemptibly stupid on the part of those 
who circulated the story, is the charge that the gold sent to Russia 
was sent under Soviet pressure, or pressure from the Spanish Com- 
munists, and against the wish of the President of the Republic. 
Those republican leaders and journalists who since the end of the 
Spanish War have spread this legend, pretending ignorance of the 
truth and protesting to high heaven against the supposed Russian 
coup, have been consciously twisting the facts. The first truth to 
be re-established, then, is that not all the gold was sent to Russia; 
that part of it was sent to France in the last phase of the war; and 
that, even after March 1939, when the Madrid Junta delivered the 
Republic and the Spanish people to Falangist vengeance, there still 
remained in the banks of Spain a certain quantity of gold that had 
not been evacuated in time. 

The fundamental reasons that in the early part of the war neces- 
sitated dispersal of the principal stock of gold—then in the national 
bank, the Banco de Espana, as the gold of the United States is in Fort 
Knox—were these: 1) the fear that Madrid might be cut off by the 
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rebels and the gold fall into their hands, leaving the government 
without means to continue the war; and 2) anxiety lest a surprise 
coup on the part of uncontrollable elements should deprive the state 
of the resources necessary to finance the war. Both the government 
and the President had received information that some of the militia 
formations of a more or less autonomous nature, which had gone to 
Madrid under the pretext of defending the capital, were thinking 
more about the gold than about the city. Among these were un- 
doubtedly genuine revolutionaries who, from honourable though 
mistaken motives, believed that their job was to counteract the sup- 
posed lack of militancy on the part of their government. They 
were convinced that, if they had money at their disposal, they could 
supply their militias with the necessary equipment and in a couple of 
weeks finish off Franco. 

As the advance of the rebel Army toward Madrid continued, the 
gold in the Central Deposit of the Banco de Espana was transferred 
to Cartagena and hidden in the cellars of one of the old forts of 
that famous naval base. The Minister of Marine and Aviation, Sefior 
Indalecio Prieto, then placed it at the disposal of the Minister of 
Finance. The gold remained safe in the custody of units of carabi- 
neros under the authority of the Minister of Finance and the juris- 
diction of the Central Bank of Emission, and thus one of the gov- 
ernment’s principal worries was temporarily dispelled. The initiative 
for this operation of transfer, which took place in September 1936, 
was Negrin’s—when he had been less than three weeks at the head 
of the Ministry of Finance. 

In those early weeks of the war the government faced great 
difficulties in carrying out these operations, first, -because of obsta- 
cles created by certain foreign banks, and, second, because of court 
actions initiated by representatives of Franco’s so-called “Bank of 
Burgos.” In the end those lawsuits led to nothing, but they brought 
about embargoes which ingenious tricks of legal procedure pro- 
longed indefinitely so that the government was prevented from 
utilizing funds whose legitimate disposal was never placed in doubt 
by any foreign tribunal. Also, through pettifogging legalities in 
some countries, considerable funds transferred by the government 
from 1936 onward were held back until the end of the war and were 
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then handed over to Franco. Toward the end of October 1936, 
thanks to the direct and personal intervention of the French Minis- 
ter of Finance, Vincent Auriol (elected president of the French Re- 
public in 1947), certain difficulties with the Bank of France, which 
had arisen out of embargo actions instituted in Spain, were overcome. 
Yet the threat continued to exist. It was more than probable that 
any change in the French government would again have caused 
obstacles similar to those which complicated our financial relations 
with England and the United States. 

About October 1936 Minister of Finance Negrin learned that the 
transfer of gold to Cartagena had become known in certain circles 
to which I have already referred. A so-called “Iron Column” was 
on the march; it was moving through Alicante in the direction 
of Cartagena, then far from the front. 

That “Iron Column” was one of our biggest headaches. I ran up 
against it myself about a month later when the government decided 
to move to Valencia. Gunmen of the Column planted themselves at 
a crossroad on the highway from Madrid to Valencia and held up 
two cars in which members of the ministries were travelling. They 
tried to compel us to return to Madrid, in the pious hope that we 
would be captured by the fascists. They were a band of undesirables 
who labelled themselves “Anarchists” and were very brave when it 
came to pillaging the countryside, but they were not quite so heroic 
on the battlefront. They numbered several hundred men: we few, 
armed with revolvers, stood them off. After an hour of parley 
with the leaders, alternating threats and arguments, we forced them 
to let us continue our journey. On the following day, at the first 
meeting of the cabinet in Valencia, I urged an immediate solution of 
this matter. Largo Caballero, then Minister of War, sent some lorry 
loads of trusted militia to where the “Iron Column” was encamped, 
it dissolved without a shot being fired. Such things were among the 
inevitable phenomena of the first phase of the war, when many such 
undisciplined groups turned themselves into autonomous armies. 
In a few months’ time, however, the Republic went ahead with the 
organization of its new Army and a republican police force—the 
greater part of the Army and police having gone over to the rebels— 
and was able to impose its authority, after which nobody felt in- 
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clined to improvise “Iron Columns,” because that would have meant 
liquidation. 

But in October of 1936 there was real danger that, once it became 
known the gold was in Cartagena, a sudden attempt would be made 
to seize it. We had to think of ways and means to protect it, while at 
the same time we had to be in a position to dispose of it without 
risk of a court embargo. 

Wall Street and the City of London could not be used. From the 
beginning of the Spanish War both had been outspokenly hostile to 
the Loyalist cause, notwithstanding the fact that the Republic had 
complied rigorously with its international financial obligations. Then 
and until the end of the war the Spanish Republic paid the interest 
on the external gold debt. It observed scrupulously the convention 
governing the international mercury monopoly, and later prolonged 
it, out of respect for its obligations, on conditions favourable to 
Italy even when Mussolini was fighting on the side of the rebels. 
Years later I heard British authorities praise this behaviour as some- 
thing almost unique. The Republic gave facilities for clearing oper- 
ations, at times to the detriment of its own war economy, and was 
willing to give foreign interests in Spain all guarantees compatible 
with national sovereignty. To make good its pledges, it created in 
Spain an inter-ministerial commission, of which I was for a time the 
chairman. But all this was useless. The City and Wall Street had 
declared war on the Spanish Republic. 

There was nothing for it but to make use of the only state bank 
—that of Soviet Russia—disposed to grant facilities and guarantees 
when requested to serve as intermediary for the conversion of gold 
and currencies. The first overture regarding the possibility of using 
the Gosbank was made through the Soviet commercial attaché, M. 
Winzer. Later, negotiations were carried on by the ambassador, at 
that time M. Rosenberg. Once the principle of using the Gosbank 
was accepted, Prime Minister Largo Caballero carried through ne- 
gotiations with the Russian government, which in turn had to au- 
thorize the bank to act. The agreement between the two govern- 
ments was signed by Largo Caballero and M. Rosengolz, Commissar 
for Finance in the Soviet government. Largo Caballero, zealous by 
temperament, and always conscious of the responsibilities of his of- 
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fice, felt that the conclusion of the Commercial Agreement came 
within his jurisdiction, since it affected several ministries: Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, which I then directed, and those other authorities 
entrusted with the consignments of gold. 

The Agreement was made out in triplicate. The Soviet govern- 
ment held one copy; another was in the possession of Largo Cabal- 
lero. When Negrin became Prime Minister in May 1937, he could 
not find this copy in the cabinet archives or obtain from his prede- 
cessor’s staff any information concerning its whereabouts. Inquiry 
disclosed that the third copy was in the archives of the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Moscow. Negrin formally and through normal official chan- 
nels gave instructions for the document to be sent to the Prime 
Minister’s office. He has it to this day. 

The operation transferring a part of the stock of gold to the Gos- 
bank, as well as its use to meet the costs of war, took place strictly 
in accordance with the Ley de Ordenacion Bancaria (which in essen- 
tials dates from the period when Cambo was Minister of Finance 
under the monarchy) and with the complementary laws voted by 
Parliament. Although the Minister of Finance could legally order 
the transfer without further authority, Negrin did so only after get- 
ting the consent of the whole government. Then a definite order 
was issued to the Minister of Finance to carry through such changes 
in the storage places of gold, silver, and securities as their safekeep- 
ing or their utilization outside Spain for war purposes demanded. 
For the Minister of Finance to request and obtain governmental 
backing for such a resolution was without precedent in the pro- 
cedures of the Spanish government. But because of the exceptional 
circumstances Negrin insisted that the cabinet decision should be 
officially recorded in a document signed by Prime Minister Largo 
Caballero and the youngest Minister acting as Secretary of the 
cabinet. 

After the Agreement had been ratified by both governments, Largo 
Caballero and Negrin jointly decided that a considerable part of the 
gold reserves—something more than half—should be remitted to Mos- 
cow, because conditions in Spain were becoming more insecure 
every day. They were agreed that the greatest secrecy must be ob- 
served, and that, in view of the volume of metal, the transport would 
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have to be by sea. Only persons of trustworthiness and discretion 
were to participate in the operation, and even then each of those 
selected was to know only the particular function assigned to him. 
Although it was not constitutionally necessary, Negrin insisted that 
President Azafia should be fully informed. The President was pleas- 
antly surprised by the plan and expressed satisfaction with 2 warmth 
unusual in him, saying to the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Finance, “A great weight has been lifted from my heart.” Such were 
the anxieties that filled the minds of the responsible rulers of the 
Republic in regard to this matter. 

As it was necessary to assure and protect the transportation by 
sea, Indalecio Prieto, as Minister of Marine and Aviation, was made 
a co-partner in the secret. He also received the news with gratifica- 
tion, and directly and personally took charge, arranging that a 
squadron should accompany the convoy nearly to Tunis. 

During the night of the loading the first bombing of Cartagena 
took place. The enemy assuredly had some information that ships 
were getting ready to leave on a mission, but its nature was certainly 
unknown. In spite of the intensity of the attack, the gold was loaded 
without incident. The difficult and risky sea operation was a brilliant 
success. The convoy proceeded through zones in the Mediterranean 
which never again could be safely penetrated. In spite of the fact 
that Cartagena swarmed with Franco spies and Nazi and Italian 
agents, neither rebel ships nor planes nor German or Italian naval 
and air forces intercepted the convoy. 

To complete the formalities of delivery and to draw up the neces- 
sary documents we sent well-chosen officials with the consignment, 
men who had volunteered for a mission which, they were warned, 
would be long and perilous, without being informed as to its percise 
nature. They learned no details until they were on the high seas, or 
perhaps until they arrived at their destination. The Navy chiefs who 
commanded the convoy received instructions under seal, to be 
opened at the moment or place designated in advance. 

On the Russian side there took part in the operation only an at- 
taché from the Embassy chosen by Ambassador Rosenberg, of whom 
all we knew was that he was to be called Blackstone. Negrin jocu- 
larly baptized him with that name when he was introduced by the 
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Ambassador, who said in jest, “Give him any name you wish!” The 
name Blackstone seemed to suit his Anglo-Saxon appearance. Further- 
more, he spoke perfect English, and had certainly been chosen by 
the imaginative Rosenberg because he would not attract too much 
attention among the mixed population of Cartagena, being able to 
pass for a British or American newspaper correspondent. 

The unloading of the precious cargo took place at a Black Sea 
port. It was transferred immediately to the Gosbank in Moscow, 
under the supervision of the Spanish government officials. Once 
there, after a recount, the formal deposit was made and the record- 
ing document issued; this, as was the case with all documents men- 
tioned, has been safely preserved in the republican archives. 

The funds placed in the Gosbank were used in the following 
way: the bank would be notified that in such and such a foreign 
market the amount required would be specified on a certain date. 
The placements, in accordance with the current rate for gold, were 
usually made through the Banque Commerciale de l'Europe du Nord. 
When it was a matter of commercial operations with any of the 
Soviet state agencies—the purchase of wheat, cereals, and other food 
products, raw materials and war materials—payment was made direct, 
orders being given by the Spanish Minister of Finance to the 
Gosbank. 

I know that, in the course of the year 1937, the Minister of Fi- 
nance was in a state of anxiety because such a war as ours might 
well deplete the resources of the Treasury and leave the Spanish 
state exhausted when hostilities ended. From the outset he had to 
abandon the idea of a foreign loan, because for this the Constitution 
required a special law passed by Parliament; and political conditions 
both at home and abroad dissuaded him. On the other hand, an ex- 
ternal loan, during a war which, by most countries, was erroneously 
looked upon as exclusively a civil war, could have been negotiated 
only under extremely burdensome conditions and in a way likely to 
affect the economic independence of Spain. The experience of the 
nineteenth century when the country was frequently subjected to 
foreign financial domination was always present in the minds of 
those who administered the Treasury. 

The possibility of arranging commercial credits was also con- 
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sidered risky. Long before the Spanish War a considerable quantity 
of Spanish gold had been deposited in Mont-de-Marsan in France; 
frozen during the war it was released later, to the benefit of Franco. 

After lengthy negotiations the Soviet government indicated their 
willingness to open commercial credits for purchases made in Russia 
or through Russia, with the guarantee of our gold behind them. Be- 
cause of this, the reserves were drawn upon in the year 1938, when 
it was necessary to dispose of Divisas, or foreign currency, or to 
use them for the Spanish government outside the Soviet Union. 
The last dispersals from the gold deposits in Russia were made weeks 
before the evacuation of Catalonia, that is to say, at least two months 
before the Spanish War ended. To state the facts in precise terms: 
after the republican government had left national territory it did 
not dispose of nor did it try to dispose of, funds or resources of any 
sort which had been sent to the Soviet Union. 

And that is the real story of the famous “surrender” of Spain’s 
gold to Russia around which politicians and columnists, without 
much regard for truth or loyalty, have built up an adventure story 
in the fashion of Alexandre Dumas but without his engaging qualities. 


Another legend of the Spanish War is that of Negrin’s “com- 
munism.” The idea that the Premier of the Spanish Republic was a 
“puppet of Moscow” is the most nonsensical bosh ever put into cir- 
culation about a man in public life. It is an idea that has been re- 
peated so often that in some quarters it has come to be regarded as a 
truism. Even in the spring of 1948, when Negrin wrote some articles 
in the European edition of the New York Herald Tribune urging 
aid for Spain under the Marshall Plan, which must have been pro- 
foundly displeasing to the Russians, his enemies saw in this a mere 
trick to deceive them. The fact that certain governments and For- 
eign Ministers have accepted this interpretation and made it their 
own is one more proof of the degeneration of the intelligence serv- 
ices whose inefficiency was so shockingly demonstrated during 
World War II. 

The legend was originally an invention of Indalecio Prieto, whose 
object was to eliminate a dangerous enemy. It was obvious that if 
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the label “fellow traveller” were removed, Negrin would be more 
welcome than Prieto in official circles in Washington and London 
because of his approach to international problems and his modern 
conception of policy. 

The label “fellow traveller” has been attached to me too. Here 
our opponents and accusers have a better case, judged by surface 
appearances. I have never made any secret of my sympathies for the 
Russian Revolution; I have visited Russia many times and written 
several books about it; in the Socialist party I have advocated unity 
of action with the Communists against fascist or reactionary attempts 
to seize power. But I never went so far as Indalecio Prieto, who in 
a moment of rage against the Western democracies for their phari- 
saical policy on non-intervention, and paying tribute to the Soviet 
Union as “the only friend left to us,” declared himself in 1937 in 
favour of a merger of the two parties.? I have upheld the need for 
an understanding with Russia, particularly in recent years in the 
United States where the anti-Russian wave has flooded the national 
arena, terrorizing many independent spirits. In spite of vigorous dis- 
agreement with certain aspects of Russian foreign policy—especially, 


2In February 1937 the Executive Committee of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ 
party (Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol, usually referred to as P.S.O.E.) met 
at Valencia. It was a question of creating a “Committee for Liaison” with 
the Communists. Two trends came to the surface: one, that the committee 
should be only for common action by the two parties inside the Popular Front 
on everything that might serve to further the war effort; the other, that the 
committee should proceed to work out the problem of organic unity. The 
members of the Executive Committee who declared themselves in favour of 
the latter “all-out” tactic were Bujeda, Vidarte, and Indalecio Prieto. The 
majority group (spokesman Lamoneda, today General Secretary of the P.S.O.E.) 
fele that organic unity should not even be considered until it had been pre- 
ceded by practical experience of common action. Besides, Lamoneda feared 
its repercussions among the European Socialist parties and in the Socialist 
International, where relations with the Communists were strained. Prieto com- 
mented ironically to Lamoneda on the help to be expected from the Socialist 
International. According to Prieto, the naked truth was that. none of the 
European Socialist parties nor the governments of the respective countries 
were fundamentally supporting the democratic cause in Spain. “Whether we 
like it or not,” said Prieto, “ic is only Russia that helps us.” He was then 
influenced by reports he received from Cruz Salido (a militant Socialist and 
writer assassinated by Franco when the Pétain government committed the 
infamy of sending him back to Spain) in Bilbao, saying that in the whole of 
the north of Spain the people were very much in favour of the merger, and 
he feared that if the Socialist party did not unite with the Communists it would 
come out of the war greatly weakened. 
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as I write, the policy of permitting Germany to rise and recover 
from the war more rapidly than its victims—I have refused to join 
the anti-Russian chorus, which has sometimes been noisier and more 
insupportable on the Left than on the Right. Anybody lacking in 
scruples and a respect for truth might find material with which to 
build up Del Vayo as a “fellow traveller.” 

Not so Negrin. Even the characterization of him as a “Socialist of 
the Left” contains much that is unreal. Negrin is a humanist and a 
progressive, a man with broad social sympathies. He regards Marxist 
theories as antiquated and unconvincing. In a Congress of old-time 
Socialists he would immediately be charged with heresy. He has 
never been strictly a party man, although his irreproachable loyalty 
has made him on occasion accept decisions with which he personally 
disagreed. At the same time he would make clear that the arguments 
had not convinced him but that he would cease to press his own 
point of view so as not to prejudice the unity of the party. This he 
did in 1948, when the Spanish Socialist conference in Paris declared 
itself against his attitude on the Marshall Plan. 

Above everything, Negrin is a statesman. At the head of a govern- 
ment in the most difficult moment in a nation’s life, when few 
would dare to torear el toro (fight the bull), he is capable of more 
initiative, more energy intelligently applied, and more courage than 
all his detractors put together. Moreover, he has an almost religious 
love of his country, and he is so zealous for national sovereignty 
that he has often found himself in conflict with the demand for 
autonomy, in his opinion too much autonomy, on the part of Basques 
and Catalans. In defence of the unity of Spain, he will yield to no 
man. His manner has gained him the reputation of an autocrat, al- 
most a dictator. But his reply is that he never asked for a post in the 
government, that he has been Minister of Finance and Prime Minis- 
ter against his will, but that, if he is placed at the head of a govern- 
ment, he has the right to govern in accordance with his ideas. When 
in 1937 he was entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet to 
replace that of Largo Caballero, the first thing he did was to notify 
the Socialist party that it must not expect him to promote party in- 
terests from that post; he was not a Socialist Prime Minister but a 
Spanish Prime Minister. If the party wished it to be that way, well 
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and good; if not, he would simply go to the President and decline 
the office. 

All this is said to demonstrate that rarely has there been a poli- 
tician less disposed to be anybody’s puppet than Negrin. The Span- 
ish Communists were the first to know this. They can tell of occa- 
sions during the Spanish War when only determination to carry on 
the fight to the end prevented a rupture. To assume that Negrin can 
be “managed” or “manipulated” by Moscow or anybody else is not 
to know the kind of man he is, a man at times almost impossible to 
work with in joint political action, while at the same time affable 
and generous. 

As in the case of every personality of major stature, abundant ap- 
parent contradictions are to be found in him. In 1933 he was the 
only member of the parliamentary Socialist group who voted that 
General Sanjurjo, first to revolt against the Republic, should be shot; 
in 1936, when passions in Madrid were unleashed and an explicable 
and just popular anger threatened a general attack on the Right, 
Negrin, at the risk of his personal safety, sheltered priests, writers, 
and other political opponents who he felt sure had not taken part 
in the rebellion. 

Before the Spanish War, Negrin had no political relations, direct 
or indirect, with the Russians. I ran into him in 1935 in Moscow, 
when I was travelling through the Soviet Union collecting material 
for a book I intended to write on the way Russia was solving the 
problem of nationalities. At that time the famous Congress of the 
Third International, at which Dimitrov made his sensational pro- 
posal for a Popular Front, was being held in Moscow. Stalin was 
present, and every distinguished foreigner tried to get a card of invi- 
tation. Absorbed in the International Congress of Physiology to 
which he was a delegate from the University of Madrid, Negrin 
took no part in the Congress meeting. He was not even a member 
of the Spanish League of Friends of the Soviet Union. 

When the Spanish War began, like many of those who counted 
for something on the republican side, Negrin naturally came to 
know various members of the Soviet mission to Spain. The day be- 
fore the fall of Talavera de la Reina, the most serious setback yet suf- 
fered by the Loyalists, José Giral, then Premier, and his Minister of 
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Defence, General Sarabia, requested Negrin to act as representative 
and interpreter, because of his knowledge of German, and accom- 
pany an officer of the Russian General Staff who was introduced as 
Major Ramler, Professor at the War School in Moscow, to that sec- 
tion of the front. The introduction was made by Ambassador Rosen- 
berg, who met Negrin for the first time. Major Ramler, Major 
Iglesia of the Spanish General Staff, and Negrin went together, and 
the mission almost ended the latter’s career, for they remained in the 
city too long and just missed falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Later, as Minister of Finance, the Russian with whom Negrin had 
most contact was Stachevski;, they formed a real friendship, yet even 
Stachevski always addressed Negrin by his full official title. As 
Prime Minister, Negrin naturally maintained relations with the am- 
bassadors and other diplomatic representatives of Russia. He seldom 
saw Gaikis, Rosenberg’s successor, because Gaikis was replaced soon 
after Negrin became Premier by Marchenko, who remained until the 
end of the war. 

Negrin’s meetings with Soviet military representatives were rare 
and almost exclusively formal. Until March 1938, when he took over 
the Ministry of Defence, his interviews with Soviet military officials 
took place only when Indalecio Prieto required his presence. The 
Russian military attaché was General Grigorovich, who held an im- 
portant command during World War II, and another Soviet official 
was generally with him. At those meetings of the Higher War 
Council, some of which I attended in my capacity as General Politi- 
cal Commissar for War, the Minister of Defence ordinarily presided. 
When on exceptional occasions the Prime Minister was present, it 
was because Prieto wanted Negrin to be responsible for resolving 
any discrepancies in the plans of operations between the General 
Staff of the republican Army and the Soviet Military Mission. Not- 
withstanding his extreme regard for the prerogatives of his own 
office, Prieto always had the courtesy to place the responsibility for 
such decisions in the hands of Negrin. In all such cases, after invit- 
ing comment and discussion, Negrin resolved the matter according 
to the wishes of the republican General Staff. 

Mutual understanding between Spaniards and Russians had to be 
sought in the common objective of defeating the enemy, an enemy 
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which, as Negrin and I both repeatedly proclaimed in our public 
declarations and in our appeals to the League of Nations in Geneva, 
consisted much more of the forces of the Hitler-Mussolini Axis 
than of their Burgos marionettes. 

Another point Negrin considered essential to the maintenance of 
good relations with the Russians was a clear understanding that he 
would not tolerate, from anyone, even the suggestion of intervention 
in the affairs of the republican government or in the internal policy 
of Spain. To the scrupulous observation of this principle Negrin 
attributes Spanish friendship with the Russians during the war. He 
was highly esteemed by them. But the Russians must have been the 
first to laugh over the charge of some Spanish leaders that over- 
night Negrin had become a “tool of Moscow.” 


If less has been said about the “Treasure of the Vita” than about 
the Spanish gold sent to Russia, it is simply because in this case the 
role of accuser fell to several of us who formed part of the govern- 
ment at the end of the war. We kept our mouths shut for reasons of 
policy and out of respect for those Mexican officials who had so 
courageously defended our cause in and out of the League of Na- 
tions and then, when the end came, in a gesture of unequalled 
generosity, had opened the doors of Mexico to thousands and thou- 
sands of exiled Spaniards. 

Before recounting the fabulous story of the Vita and the contro- 
versy that arose out of it, I must recall briefly certain events that oc- 
curred before the dispatch of the vessel to Mexico. From the begin- 
ning of 1937, when Largo Caballero was Premier and Negrin was 
Minister of Finance, measures had been taken, in case of an un- 
favourable turn of the war, to safeguard not only the gold but those 
funds, securities, and works of art of which the republican govern- 
ment was trustee and which it had in its custody. It must be kept in 
mind that we were faced not only with a rebel Spanish army but 
with contingents of Mussolini’s and Hitler’s forces capable of pillag- 
ing the country, as they later pillaged Italy and the occupied coun- 
tries in World War II. We did not expect defeat, but the govern- 
ment had to foresee every contingency. 
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What caused most anxiety was the protection of the nation’s artis- 
tic patrimony, in which the “experts” of the German Condor 
Legion had shown an interest that had not gone unnoticed by our 
counter-espionage services. For months a ship was held ready in a 
French port so that we should be able, at a moment’s notice, to send 
away the pictures from the Prado Museum, as well as private col- 
lections saved from the depredations of the heterogeneous army of 
rebels, Italian Fascists, Moors, Foreign Legionaries, and Nazi Ger- 
mans. The tonnage of this ship was large enough to make its pro- 
longed immobilization in a foreign port something of a problem. 
But there was no other choice: the size of many of the best pictures 
in the Prado demanded considerable space if they were to be prop- 
erly protected. 

American suggestions that the paintings might be sent to the 
United States were gratefully received but declined by the govern- 
ment. In 1937 I saw with alarm to what degree Washington policy 
was following the line taken by the British, apart from the growing 
pressure on the White House from the American Catholic hierarchy. 
Both influences combined to prevent the United States from ful- 
filling its international duty toward the Spanish government, which 
had come into existence through free, legitimate, and constitutional 
elections. 

Any new step in the policy of appeasement of the fascist regimes, 
or any deal with Franco, might leave those pictures in the hands of 
the rebels, which is to say, in the hands of Hitler, Goring, and Mus- 
solini. The safeguarding of this treasure was a matter of universal 
interest. The beauties of the Museo del Prado were for the enjoy- 
ment not only of Spaniards but of all lovers of art. In 1937, when 
Negrin took over the premiership, he proposed that the custody of 
the artistic patrimony be put under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Finance, which he also directed, since this Ministry had an ade- 
quate force of carabineros to provide protection. Soon afterward all 
the works of art were transferred to some old mines situated on the 
frontier, in the depth of the Pyrenees, from which they could 
quickly be sent across the border. 

When the advance of the rebel forces in Catalonia brought about 
the fall of Barcelona, one of our principal anxieties was to get the 
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Prado works of art to a place of greater safety. Negotiations to 
this end were carried out exclusively by the Spanish government, 
with the zealous collaboration of our embassies in Paris, London, 
and Washington, but mainly by Dr. Marcelino Pascua in Paris, since 
France was the country to which the paintings would first be taken. 
The story circulated later attributing the saving of those works to 
the intervention of the painter José Maria Sert, a friend of Franco, 
is nonsensical. To puncture this fantasy, I need only produce the 
document signed in Figueras on February 3, 1939, by M. Jaujard, 
Assistant Director of the Louvre, who represented the International 
Committee for the Conservation of Spanish Art Treasures, and by 
myself as Foreign Minister. 

The negotiations were arduous. Our main object was to prevent 
these treasures from going to the museums of the Fiihrer or the 
Duce. The amount of Franco’s debt to his Axis allies made this con- 
dition vital. After long discussion with the representatives of the 
International Committee, I succeeded in getting the following clause 
added to the document we signed: “This receipt carries with it the 
undertaking to deliver, on the day that peace is re-established in 
Spain, the works and objects of art entrusted to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, only to the Government of Spain, to 
remain as the common property of the Spanish Nation.” 

The transport operation was even more difficult, and was also 
effected through the exclusive effort of the republican government. 
It had been agreed that the paintings should be carried in French 
lorries lent to us for this specific purpose. But not a single one of the 
promised French vehicles arrived. We had few lorries to spare, and 
by the time the arrangements were completed some hundred thou- 
sand refugees, with the Franco forces on their heels, were waiting to 
cross the frontier, under rain and falling bombs. It was a lot to ask 
that they make way for a caravan of Spanish lorries carrying paint- 
ings. Our General Staff, which needed every vehicle we owned for 
moving troops, had to provide the vransport. 

The loading of the art treasures was a moving and unforgettable 
event. Men, soldiers and civilians, exhausted after nights of fighting 
and helping with the evacuation of the civilian population, accom- 
plished the task in the presence of Minister of Finance Mendez Aspe 
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and myself, with the curators and staff of the Prado looking on in 
tears. 

Once the artistic treasure had been moved to Figueras, the gov- 
ernment decided to replace the cargo boat with a more adequate 
vessel. It was then that the Vita came on the scene—a ship that was 
to play such an historic and, in the end, disgraceful role. She was a 
pleasure yacht which for greater security continued to fly the 
American flag, taking advantage of the fact that her owner, because 
he was born in the Philippines, could claim United States nationality. 

Before we were forced to abandon Spanish territory, Negrin and 
Mendez Aspe, abiding strictly by the provisions of the law and in 
compliance with a decision taken by the government, proceeded 
to send out of Spain the last of the valuables remaining in their 
custody. In the material and juridical sense, this act was identical 
with what governments have done in all wars. The fact that France 
was about to recognize the rebel Junta at Burgos made it equally 
necessary to remove from that country, as soon as possible, such 
Spanish assets as had been brought there. 

The crew of the Vita recruited for this purpose had strict orders 
to proceed direct to Veracruz, without dropping anchor in any 
port except in an emergency. Once there, they were to await the 
arrival of a delegate of the Spanish government who, in the capacity 
of ambassador extraordinary accredited to the Mexican government, 
would have further instructions. A man of proved tact and loyalty, 
Dr. José Puche, Professor of Physiology and former Rector of 
Valencia University, had been entrusted with this mission. 

By an accident the arrival of the Vita at Veracruz coincided with 
that of Indalecio Prieto, who, some months before, had been sent 
on a special mission to Santiago de Chile, to be present at the in- 
auguration of the new Chilean President, Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda. 
Some members of the crew, against specific orders of the govern- 
ment, got in touch with Prieto and placed themselves at his service. 
Prieto took advantage of the fact that Dr. Puche had not yet arrived 
in Mexico. What is worse, he took advantage of the good faith and 
enthusiasm for the Spanish cause of President Lazaro Cardenas, who, 
assuming that Prieto was the authorized representative of the Span- 
ish republican government, allowed him to take custody of the 
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Vita’s cargo, which constituted the Treasury resources of the re- 
publican state together with objects of value which, because of their 
special nature, could only be regarded as on deposit. The “Treasure 
of the Vita,” in fact, consisted of: 

1) Normal resources of the republican government and therefore 
for free disposal. 

2) Funds confiscated from rebel elements, sanctioned by decision 
of a tribunal. These were also for free disposal, but in regard to 
them Negrin had deemed it prudent to refrain from doing so 
until peace should be re-established, when the inevitable appeals 
and revisions of sentences would be decided by a general am- 
nesty and a definite decision reached. 

3) Funds accumulated by embargo on foreign securities, gold 
and jewels, which, in accordance with laws voted by Parlia- 
ment, could be alienated by the Public Treasury with a proviso 
for indemnification in legal money. (This measure for embargo 
and alienation with indemnification had precedents in other 
wars and other countries, and was adopted in the last war, and 
is still being applied in the postwar period in Great Britain, 
France, and in most European countries.) Of the funds under 
this heading, only a small part was for free disposal through 
abandonment of claims. The remainder continued to be a de- 
posit of its legitimate owners, for, to avoid an exorbitant infla- 
tion, the alienation was formalized in proportion as the exigen- 
cies of the Treasury required. 

4) Deposits of administrative attachments as yet unaffected by 
court decision, and which therefore could not be freely dis- 
posed of. 

5) Deposits from pawnbroking establishments and banks, some of 
them withdrawn because they were situated in zones at the 
front and which, duly inventoried and sealed, were in the 
custody of the republican Treasury. These deposits could not 
be disposed of in any way without infringing the basic laws 
and principles of public morality and decency. 

6) Some precious objects and collectors’ pieces, partly state prop- 
erty and partly of unestablished ownership, which, because of 
their special nature—unique collections, one of them a numis- 
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matic collection of inestimable value—could not and ought 
not to be used. 

The inventory and valuation made in the summer of 1938 enabled 
the value of the treasure under headings 2, 3 4, and 5 to be cal- 
culated at the current rate, and, under the appraisals made in loan 
operations with guarantee of security, it amounted to some forty 
million dollars. 

The government’s intention in moving these funds to a safe place 
was first and foremost to avoid pillage and their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. It never planned to use for assistance to the 
emigration the funds on the Vita other than those under the first 
heading, which with some funds the government could still retain 
under its contro! amounted to about six million dollars—an amount 
considered amply sufficient for these purposes.® 

Negrin’s proposal was that the bulk of these assets should be 
used to guarantee a foreign loan for reconstruction purposes, once 
a constitutional regime was re-established in Spain. Unfortunately 
the “Treasure of the Vita” was not to be employed for such a high 
purpose. I am not among those who have accused Indalecio Prieto 
of using these funds for his personal benefit. Ten years of exile, of 
sufferings and bitterness, have provided abundant ground for envy 
and calumny. To the rejoicing of the fascist press, which hastened 
to seize upon their accusations, various prominent exiles accused 
one another of living on the funds of the Republic. In the majority 
of cases this was pure invention. In the case of Indalecio Prieto, the 
charge was certainly unjust. On the other hand, his offence has been 
far greater; for he has used that fabulous sum—besides helping certain 
groups of refugees—to promote divisions among the republicans, to 
finance schisms in the Socialist party, and to attempt a deal with the 
monarchists at the expense of the Republic. 


3 With this $6,000,000 the republican government assisted the refugees in France, 
up to the end of 1941 it sent to various countries in Europe and America nearly 
forty thousand refugees, paying their expenses and helping a great number of 
them with subsidies and advances, not reimbursable, so that they could estab- 
lish themselves and make themselves economically independent. It set up in 
Mexico, by agreement with the Mexican government, cultural centres, publish- 
ing, industrial, commercial, and agricultural undertakings, to absorb the refugees 
who emigrated to the country; where the circumstances favored it, the admin- 
istration and management of the enterprises were given over to them. 
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Prieto is a politician by nature, not one of great ideas, not the 
Spanish Giolitti or Jaurés that his admirers have wished to make 
him, but certainly a clever politician. He was fully aware that his 
policy of capitulation would find a wide response among the old 
republican parties and in the Right wing of the Socialist party, 
first, because ten years of exile represent a long period of yearning 
to return to one’s country, and second, because many members of 
those groups have too little faith in the Spanish people. Defeatism 
in exile has been merely an exaggeration of the defeatism that 
weakened their morale while they were still in Spain. 

From the first days of the Spanish War there was clear evidence 
of a current of despair, which only fear of popular indignation was 
able to contain. It was the masses rushing into the streets begging 
for arms and shouting their willingness to die for the Republic 
that, in the twenty-four hours following the outbreak of the Franco 
rebellion, prevented an attempt to come to an understanding with the 
rebels. It was the people of Madrid and of the whole Loyalist terri- 
tory who, in one of the most formidable explosions history has 
recorded in the struggle for liberty, created the republican ma- 
chinery of resistance. 

At the head of the state, when the rebellion struck, was a man 
of exceptional brilliance and personal qualities, but a man singularly 
lacking in the force and decision needed in a struggle of such tre- 
mendous intensity. Don Manuel Azafia’s extreme sensitiveness and fas- 
tidiousness engendered in him an almost pathological state. Through- 
out the course of the war the mood of the President changed with 
the fluctuations of the fight. Up to the eve of the government crisis 
in 1937 he had shown much appreciation for my work, especially 
at the League of Nations, and once after a cabinet meeting had even 
made sure that his congratulations to me should be released to the 
press; yet undoubtedly, because of my optimistic temperament, I 
was the minister who most irritated him. | still remember my farewell 
meeting with him before my first trip to Geneva as Foreign Minister. 
I was full of hope and impatience to expound to the world the jus- 
tice of the Spanish cause and the infamy of fascist aggression, and to 
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demolish the fraud of non-intervention. Azania said to me, “All this 
is very well, but when you return everything will have been lost.” 
I started to reply, “But, Mr. President—” He cut me short, tried to 
smile, and said to encourage me, “You will do it very well.” At that 
moment he was informed that Léon Jouhaux, head of the French 
labour federation, was waiting for him in the anteroom, having come 
to Spain to find out how the international labour movement could 
help us. Now, in a rather reassuring tone, Azafia said, “Don’t worry 
yourself—to Jouhaux I shall know what to say.” 

Unhappily he did not always observe the same restraint. Think- 
ing, perhaps, that sincerity impelled him to speak out, and not wish- 
ing anybody to imagine that a single incident escaped his notice, 
he never concealed his opinions from his friends and associates, and 
these opinions would be broadcast more rapidly than by radio, 
with devastating effect in difficult moments. His utter incredulity 
about everything connected with intelligence services and espionage, 
which he always dismissed jokingly as “bad detective stories,” led 
him to commit indiscretions capable of damaging the war effort: 
his casual telephone conversations with other capitals were inevitably 
recorded by the intelligence services of the countries through which 
they passed. 

To Azafia’s defeatism must doubtless be attributed his unfortunate 
decision at the end of the war: on being invited by the government 
after the fall of Catalonia to return to national territory (Madrid, the 
centre, and the southeast still remained a Loyalist zone defended 
by the government), he hesitated and finally presented his resigna- 
tion as President at the Embassy in Paris. 

It was my painful duty to fly to France and remind him, respect- 
fully but firmly, that his place was beside the people who were 
carrying on the fight. My efforts were futile. In a Jast friendly ges- 
ture Azania tried to convince me that, as Foreign Minister, I had no 
business to return to a battlefront doomed to collapse, and that I 
would be much more useful in Paris attempting to induce the 
French and British governments to bring pressure on Franco not 
to engage in reprisals. I replied that with the impending recognition 
of the rebels by France and Britain, and especially after his resigna- 
tion as President of the Republic, there was nothing I could do in 
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the international field that would justify my remaining outside the 
country. My job was with those who continued the fight in Spain, 
and I returned to the central zone in the last Loyalist plane that 
left France, on the eve of the recognition of Franco by the French. 
I went back of my own free will although the cabinet had also 
asked me to remain in France and the Prime Minister had informed 
me to that effect. 

I find no pleasure in revealing this profound contrast between 
the spirit of some of the most important republican leaders and that 
of the great mass of loyal Spaniards, capable of resisting against all 
odds, who continued to fight with the same ardour after Munich as 
before, and to fight without enough arms or enough food. I might 
even remain silent today if, at the moment of writing these lines, the 
same mood of surrender were not still dominating the same leaders 
of the Republic-in-exile. 

To illustrate this attitude with a typical example, it will suffice to 
recall an episode that occurred in 1938 when things were beginning 
to go badly on the Aragon front. Negrin received a letter from 
Léon Blum, indicating that it would be desirable for him to have 
an interview with Premier Daladier. Blum felt that the moment had 
arrived when France might abandon non-intervention and make 
available to the republican government the material means to ensure 
victory. Negrin proceeded without delay to Paris. By a turn of 
French politics, the resignation of the Daladier government was 
announced the day he arrived in Toulouse. However, Blum’s letter 
suggested, and conversations with the French ambassador before 
departure seemed to confirm, that the change in French policy 
toward the Republic was not dependent on Daladier but was a major 
political decision reached with the knowledge of the General Staff. 
And so Negrin continued his journey. In order to assure strict 
secrecy, he went directly to Vincent Auriol’s house, where he 
stayed during the crisis and had interviews with various French 
leaders, political and military. He succeeded in arranging for the 
purchase and dispatch to Spain of certain equipment indispensable for 
the continuation of the war. 

The situation in Spain became extraordinarily complicated in the 
course of the few days Negrin spent in France. The Aragon front, 
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which had been quiet when he left, began to crumble. Worse than 
the events at the front was the state of affairs in Barcelona, where 
the government was now located. My duties as General Commissar 
for War had ceased, but I continued to visit the front often and I 
realized how serious the situation had become. Nevertheless, this 
did not justify the panic that gripped many of the leaders. Negrin 
was urgently recalled; on his return to Barcelona he found morale 
reduced to zero. Taking full advantage of this mood, Nazi, Fascist, 
and Falangist spies were moving about freely and behaving as 
though the city were already theirs. I went to the Hotel Majestic, 
where the majority of the foreign newspaper correspondents lived, 
to see that they did not become too greatly contaminated by the 
prevailing pessimism. 

Agents provocateurs were circulating with impunity in the bread 
queues in Barcelona. People who were lukewarm about the struggle, 
or indifferent, were seeking to win the sympathy of the enemy, 
turning themselves into instruments of betrayal. In that confused 
atmosphere it was impossible to find a frontier between domination 
by fear and the intrigues of the enemy spy or agent. The reason for 
it all was that the fountainhead of defeatism was in the highest 
official circles. Chiefly responsible were the Ministry of Defence 
and its chief, Indalecio Prieto. 

To anyone who would listen, ministers and deputies, military 
men, Spanish or foreign journalists, in fact anybody who visited him 
—he could not live without his entourage—the Minister of Defence, 
stretched in his armchair, would hand out news that was often as 
exaggerated as it was horrifying, describing as captured positions 
that were still in Loyalist hands. From time to time he would ex- 
claim with the air of a victor, “We are lost!” 

Negrin tried to infuse serenity and optimism into the atmosphere, 
believing this a condition precedent to any effective action. He 
tried to restore Prieto to composure and to reassure some of his 
colleagues whom the Minister of Defence had infected. He tried to 
revive confidence in the mind of President Azafia, of other respon- 
sible leaders, and of the public, encouraging them by example not 
to lose their heads. For a few days he had considerable success. 

To hold the enemy certain war matériel was urgently required, 
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chiefly heavy machine guns to replace those lost during the rebel 
offensive. Negrin made strenuous efforts to have them sent to Spain 
immediately, but the French government had suddenly grown cool. 
This was revealed to him in a conversation with Ambassador La- 
bonne, a man in whom Negrin had great confidence. Labonne gave 
him to understand that he must not be surprised at such a change 
of attitude, since the French government could not ignore the pos- 
sibility that war matériel sent to Spain might fall into the hands of 
German and Italian forces. He added that this caution on the part of 
his government was related to the opinions on the military outlook 
freely expressed by the Spanish Minister of Defence. 

When Negrin replied that these statements lost a good deal of 
their value in view of Prieto’s known pessimism at difficult mo- 
ments, Labonne, with many apologies, informed Negrin that the 
Foreign Minister—then Senor Giral—shared Prieto’s views and had 
practically told the French envoy that “the war was lost.” 

Labonne took the occasion to inform Negrin that the French 
government was ready to put at his disposal French warships, now 
outside territorial waters but able to reach Barcelona quickly, when 
the time should come to evacuate the government and President 
Azafia, to whom Labonne had already made the same offer. With 
extreme correctness but with a firmness that ended all discussion, 
Negrin informed Labonne that such a situation and the acceptance 
of the French government’s gracious offer were impossible as long 
as he was Prime Minister. He tried to dispel the fears engendered by 
his pessimistic ministers and urgently repeated his request for a 
limited amount of easily transportable matériel with which he could 
establish a barrier to the farther advance of the enemy. 

This was Negrin’s great moment as a war leader. It was then that 
he defined the policy of resistance of which he was to become the 
symbol. Whatever the criticism levelled against him afterward, no 
one could ever deny that record and the immense service he then 
rendered to the Spanish people’s cause. 

The interview with Ambassador Labonne took place on the last 
Sunday of February 1938. It left a deep and painful impression on 
Negrin. Next evening a meeting of the War Council was called by 
Prieto. It was an extraordinary meeting in that, on his insistence, 
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all the ministers attended, together with the General Staffs of the 
land, air, and sea forces, the military commanders from the Front of 
Operations, and the chiefs of the Navy and Air Forces. Prieto’s 
statements—the only ones he uttered at that meeting—were shatter- 
ing to the morale of everyone present. The military chiefs, ex- 
hausted by days of endless fighting, he treated curtly and with an 
incredible lack of consideration, posing obviously insoluble problems 
and putting on them responsibilities which were his as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. In the end Negrin intervened. He defined 
and affirmed the responsibility of the Ministry of Defence, and he 
assured the military chiefs that as long as they held their posts they 
would have the confidence of the government and its support in 
whatever they did, whether their actions resulted in success or 
failure. That night, when it was not known whether or not a front 
still existed—in a couple of hours the enemy might have entered 
Barcelona, where there were neither military forces nor the will 
to resist—Negrin decided to take over the Ministry of Defence and 
asked me to serve as Foreign Minister in place of Giral. I replied, 
“In a situation like this, I am glad to be Minister.” 

That was the beginning of 1938. The war, which many of the 
leaders regarded as lost, continued for another year. Within that 
year took place the amazing offensive on the Ebro. On the memor- 
able night of July 24-25, 1938, Loyalist troops on a ninety-mile front 
crossed the Ebro at six different points and took the enemy com- 
pletely by surprise. The enthusiasm of our men was so great that 
many of them swam across the river, while the main body of troops, 
matériel, and supplies went over via bridges and pontoons. Even the 
ranks of Tuscany—in the shape of the military correspondents of 
the Nazi press—could not forbear to cheer the achievement on the 
Ebro. The prestige of the republican Army increased in the eyes 
of the whole world. These were the same men, with the same equip- 
ment, that Indalecio Prieto only four months before had considered 
definitively beaten. These were the indomitable people of Spain, 
who required only leadership to rise to great deeds. 
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Alicante, and we got away from there by a hair’s breadth. 
The morning following the blow struck by General Ca- 
sado’s Junta de Madrid was spent by Negrin and myself at the last 
Loyalist post, a couple of miles from the city, with three or four 
dozen high-ranking officers and a few other officers and soldiers as 
our only army. The rest of our colleagues (except the Communist 
ministers who were engaged in a last effort to dissuade the Junta 
from its insane plan of attempting a deal with Franco) were at the 
nearby airfield, awaiting the order for departure of the plane that 
was to take the government to France. 
The countryside around Alicante spread out before my eyes like 
a vast carpet embroidered with yellow flowers, clear and lovely on 
that early spring morning—a countryside made for men to live in 
contentedly and at peace. Every tree, every stone, every movement 
of light, held for me a meaning unknown in other and happier days. 
With a cold feeling in my heart I watched the little children playing 
in the meadows below. Would their youth be enriched by the gift 
of freedom, or were they doomed to grow up under a regime for- 
eign to the spirit of the country, from which all true liberty and 
happiness were banished? During those last few days we dreamed of 
a Spanish stronghold in which, however small it might be, we would 
make our stand until the hour of reconquest arrived. The memory 
of those Spanish liberals who, at the siege of Cadiz by Napoleon in 
1812, had resisted the assault for six long months seemed especially 
inspiring at a time when the course of European politics was under- 
going rapid change. We had never looked upon a general war as 
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an easy means of escape, but our sober judgment told us that if the 
inevitable conflict between the Western democracies and the totali- 
tarian states broke out while there remained a republican redoubt in 
Spain, the tremendous sacrifices of the Spanish people would not 
have been in vain. The thought that we might lose everything 
merely because our defeat came a few months too soon added to the 
bitterness. 

That our belief in resistance to the last was not romantic madness 
has been abundantly proved by the achievements of the guerrillas and 
the maquis in Yugoslavia, in Greece, in France, and later in Israel. 
To hold out in the central zone for another six months was pos- 
sible; it needed only the strengthening of public morale and re- 
organization of services. War materiel was still scarce, thanks to the 
policy of non-intervention, but it was at least more abundant than in 
the Catalonian area, where the eastern debacle and the Ebro offen- 
sive had made deep inroads in our supplies. The Army could count 
on more than half a million men, and there was every hope that the 
government’s negotiations for essential war supplies would be suc- 
cessful. In any case, we had, to start with, infinitely more means than 
the French maquis were to have a few years later, and those Spanish 
leaders who have gone on trying to justify their defeatism, accusing 
Negrin and myself of having wanted to continue a hopeless battle, 
would be wiser in the light of the experience from 1942 to 1945 to 
remain silent. 

An infinitely distressing and at the same time sweet feeling arose 
within each of us as we realized that these were to be our last mo- 
ments in Spain. Logically they ought to have been our last moments 
of anything. I still cannot understand why we were not arrested by 
the new rebels of the Junta. In a book published in London, General 
Casado, the leader of the Madrid rebellion, revealed his disappoint- 
ment on learning that we were free; for he had ordered the arrest of 
the government, “and especially of Negrin, Alvarez del Vayo, and 
Uribe.” Probably the chiefs of the Junta were confident that the 
crews of the two planes at our disposal would refuse to go, so his 
order was not executed. It was a contingency for which I myself had 
allowed, not only that morning but when I had decided to return to 
the central zone from Paris. In the impassioned controversy that took 
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place among the émigrés there, attempts were made to strip all merit 
from a voluntary return to Spanish territory by saying that the gov- 
ernment could always find planes in which to escape. Those of us who 
were informed of what was happening in the central zone knew that 
the planes were in the air rather than on land; and, speaking for my- 
self, I can say that the possibility of never seeing Luisi again was 
clearly present in my mind that day in Toulouse when she accom- 
panied me to the airfield where I took the last Loyalist plane back 
to Alicante. I do not wish to make myself out a hero. For one who, 
like myself, had been agitating in favour of continuing the policy of 
resistance, to return to those who were still in the fight was a ques- 
tion not of heroism but of simple decency. 

The day of our escape from Alicante was harder for Luisi than 
for me. That morning in Paris, where she was staying with the two 
children, she went out very early as usual to get the newspapers. The 
first story she read was about the Casado coup. To find his name 
connected with the revolt did not surprise her: her sharp intuition 
had discerned something wrong with him when, during our visit 
to Madrid in November, Casado, as military chief of the Army of 
the Centre, had invited us to dinner and placed Luisi at his right. At 
that time she had said that he was not a man to be trusted, and she 
reminded me that Largo Caballero had told me how, in his first days 
as Minister of War, he had felt uneasy every time Casado (then a 
major) came to his office with the Chief of the General Staff, Colonel 
Estrada. But Casado was a competent officer, there was nothing spe- 
cial against him, and so he was promoted from rank to rank. 

All that day Luisi went about Paris without food, sustaining her- 
self with cups of coffee here and there, seeking news about us in em- 
bassies and ministries. She was certain that if I did not leave Spain 
that very day she would never see me again. Only late at night did 
she receive the news that we had landed at Toulouse. 

The relaxation in exile lasted only a short time—twenty-four 
hours of sleep that was several weeks overdue. We began immedi- 
ately to find ships for the rescue of those persons who we were 
quite certain would be shot once Madrid was surrendered. I was 
under no illusions about the energy with which the Chamberlain 
government would back up its promise to restrain the frenzy of 
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extermination of the victorious fascist armies. If anything remains 
clear in my mind, it is the character of fascism: its ferocity admits 
no solution but to destroy it; the alternative is to be destroyed by it. 

If Franco had been a more Spanish general and not merely an offi- 
cer under the orders of Hitler and desirous of proving himself a 
good disciple, he would have realized that generosity and a prompt 
amnesty would assure him a political victory much more durable 
than his military victory. Our chances of continuing the struggle 
against his regime would almost certainly have been reduced to 
nothing. A couple of years of reconciliation, of healing the wounds 
left by the war, and of reconstruction of the country would have 
left the opposition reduced to a handful of irreconcilables like my- 
self, who would never accept even heaven if it came from a military 
dictatorship. That was the hope in London, where I went as soon as 
a visit could be arranged to address a House of Commons group con- 
sisting of over a hundred members of all parties. I besought them, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, to stir the British government to 
quick and energetic action to dissuade Franco from carrying out 
reprisals. London was confident that the “Christian General”—as he 
was called—would hear the voice of self-interest and prove magnani- 
mous. On the other hand, the Foreign Office was not disposed to 
jeopardize its relations with the “new Spain”—which the British 
policy of non-intervention had helped put into power—by giving 
too insistent a tone to its recommendations for mercy. Of those in 
most danger very few escaped. 

There followed months of constant struggle to get republican 
combatants out of concentration camps in France and North Africa. 
The visits to the French Ministry of the Interior were often fruit- 
less. The goodwill of the Minister Albert Sarraut was neutralized 
by a bureaucracy and police infested with fascism and by the cam- 
paigns of a press subservient to the German Embassy, with Otto 
Abetz, Hitler’s ambassador during the Nazi occupation, spending 
uncounted millions to destroy in France all democratic resistance, 
including the republican Spaniards. It was feared that our example 
of fighting to the end, regardless of the inadequacy of our military 
resources, would influence a France which the Germans already re- 
garded as undermined from within. That corrupt press which still 
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pretended to speak in national terms and never wearied of exalting 
“La Patrie” urged the government either to hand us over to Franco 
or at least to keep us away from Paris. I was compelled to reside out- 
side the capital, so we took a house at Montgeron, less than an hour 
away. At Montgeron several cabinet meetings were held, for we 
continued to regard ourselves as the legitimate government of Spain. 

The outbreak of world war, which we Spanish republicans had 
declared inevitable if the war against Hitler in Spain was lost—I had 
myself announced this at the League of Nations, to the contemptuous 
amusement of Lord Halifax and Georges Bonnet—complicated our 
position still further. The fact that our predictions had been fulfilled 
made us doubly odious in the eyes of the men of Munich. Georges 
Bonnet, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs and now Minister of 
Justice, harboured a particularly malignant hatred toward me. This 
he proved by playing on me the dirtiest trick to which even I, with 
my long experience of nasty political fighting, was ever subjected. 

The danger that in a German attack on Belgium the thousands 
of Spanish refugee children in that country would fall into Nazi 
clutches prompted me to go to Brussels to discuss with the Belgian 
government the question of their eventual evacuation. Luisi accom- 
panied me on that mission. On our return there occurred a small in- 
cident at the French frontier. Assuming that our permits to reside 
three years in France automatically assured our readmission, we had 
some Belgian friends take us to the frontier in a car. We crossed on 
foot and intended to catch the train for Paris at the nearest French 
village. Once on French territory we were arrested because our visas 
were not in order. The French official who kept us all night at the 
frontier post may have been moved—I do not know—by hostility 
toward a member of the Spanish republican government-in-exile. 
But, under a strict interpretation of the regulations, he was within 
his rights. The following morning Minister of Interior Sarraut gave 
instructions that we should immediately be provided with a laissez- 
passer and authorized to continue our journey. Back at Montgeron 
I visited the Prefect and asked him to thank the Minister for his in- 
tervention. And thus the incident ended for everyone but Georges 
Bonnet. 

Six weeks later, when Luisi and I were on our way to Mexico 
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where I was to represent the government at the first Congress of 
Exiles, the French Minister of Justice issued a summons for me to 
appear before the local court in the frontier village where the inci- 
dent had occurred. My first notice of this came one evening in 
Mexico. Opening a paper casually, I discovered that I had been sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment and a fine of I don’t know how 
many thousands of francs, and Luisi to a month in jail, for violation 
of visa regulations and failure to appear before the tribunal. That was 
all the reactionary world press needed. My Mexican friends were 
furious, but I was chiefly concerned about the bad propaganda ef- 
fect of such an ignoble trick. With his exquisite tact and friendship, 
President Cardenas invited me to dine with him the following day 
and arranged for the press to take notice of the occasion, thereby 
indicating what he thought of the “criminal” whom the country was 
sheltering. 

I went immediately to see the French Minister in Mexico and 
asked for a visa to return to Paris. “I am, sir,” I said, “a fugitive 
from Franco’s justice, first, because it is not justice, and second, be- 
cause I continue to regard myself as at war with his regime. But 
from French justice I am not a fugitive; and I am anxious to answer 
these charges.” I also telegraphed to Minister of Interior Sarraut, 
who a few days later in Parliament indignantly denied the accusa- 
tions against me and especially against my wife, whom the reac- 
tionary press and some deputy of the Right had called an “interna- 
tional adventuress.” 

Without even consulting me, Luisi, who had stopped off in New 
York, went to the French Consulate there and asked for a visa. That 
was in March. After renewing our requests and rejecting sugges- 
tions from the French Embassy in Washington that we remain in 
America, we were advised that the visas had been granted. The word 
came just before Hitler’s forces entered the French capital. My reply 
was that since I had asked for a visa for Paris, not Berlin, we had 
decided to remain in the United States. 


Even before the war began, fascism had brought to the United 
States many of the foremost writers and artists of Europe. Some 
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came full of courage, confident that Hitler would be defeated in 
the end. Others were broken in spirit, unable to rise above their 
grief at being cut off from their previous existence. Among the for- 
mer was Einstein. Among the latter the one who impressed me most 
sadly was Stefan Zweig. I saw him when he arrived, and later at the 
house of Mr. B. W. Huebsch, our publisher. 

The first time I met Stefan Zweig was in 1928 in the dining-car of 
the train which was taking us from Warsaw to Moscow for the 
Tolstoy centenary, to which we had both been invited by Soviet 
Commissar of Education Lunacharski. We discussed our many mu- 
tual friends in Switzerland and the premiere of Jeremtiah, a magnifi- 
cent condemnation of war and Zweig’s first great theatrical success, 
which had taken place in the municipal theatre in Zurich in 1917. We 
talked of Tolstoi, of Unamuno, and of Rilke. Fresh in my memory 
was the address in honour of Rilke that Zweig had delivered in 
Munich the year before. 

We had spent some weeks together in Russia and a few unfor- 
gettable days at Yasnaya Polyana, where Tolstoy’s private life seemed 
spread before our curious gaze, still fresh and vivid. Zweig was then 
very popular in Russia—the complete edition of his works contained 
a eulogistic preface by Maxim Gorki. I went with him to spend an 
afternoon at the country home of that greatest living Russian writer, 
with whom I had corresponded while working on the Nansen Mis- 
sion. Visiting Gorki was Romain Rolland, who initiated an interest- 
ing conversation on whether a really good writer could remain de- 
tached from politics. Rolland had completely abandoned the position 
he had taken in 1914 that an artist should be “au dessus de la mélée.” 

In New York in 1941 I found Zweig in abject despair about 
World War II and the loss of his country. It was his belief that the 
British government should leave England and establish itself in Can- 
ada. He was particularly depressed by the thought that we had lived 
our best years between tremendous world convulsions. Faithful to 
his vision of a society that violated no man’s conscience, he coulds 
not share my anticipation of seeing the fascist forces smashed. He 
believed that no matter who won, compulsion and violence would 
persist after the war because of the two clashing ideologies. I re- 
minded him that Péguy, the profound and sensitive French writer 
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whom we both greatly admired, had said, “Robespierre was the 
most humane man of his time”; and I added on my own account, 
“Anti-fascist struggle, constant hate of fascism, is today the most 
humanitarian activity.” He smiled in a sympathetic way. 

What he found hardest to bear was having to leave Austria. The 
condition of being in exile tortured him; he found no compensation 
in honours or success or in the fact that he was free from financial 
worries. In a letter in which he thanked the Brazilian authorities for 
their hospitality before he and his young wife killed themselves in 
1942 by taking poison—a letter written in French—he spoke of his 
exhausted state “a la suite de mes longues années de pérégrination 
sans patrie.” Obsessed by the idea of what he called Sternstunden, 
star hours of destiny, he saw his own star losing its brilliance and 
could not resign himself to its slow extinction. His state of mind 
prevented him from finishing the work he had in hand, a biography 
of Balzac, the most ambitious project of his life. He could not bring 
to it his old ardour for the literary genre he had invented, which was 
to take personalities whom time had dimmed and give them new life 
by penetrating with equal acuteness into their psychology and the 
atmosphere of their eras. He was an indefatigable worker and an 
extraordinarily meticulous investigator, before writing, his Marie 
Antoinette he went through all the personal bills of the Queen to 
get additional facts about her tastes, her weaknesses, her activities. 
Balzac had always been his idol; he was probably attracted by the 
contrast between himself and the great French novelist—by Balzac’s 
courage in facing the difficulties of his agitated existence, and even 
enjoying them. 

When I heard the news of his suicide in Brazil in the midst of 
Rio’s gay carnival season—he spoke of its gaiety and color in a last 
letter to his first wife, Friedrike—I was profoundly moved but not 
surprised. 


Innumerable attempts were made to rescue from France refugees 
who were more than ordinarily exposed to the persecution of the 
Gestapo and the Vichy police. When Paris fell and the Pétain gov- 
ernment was formed, I hastened to Washington to propose that an 
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American Red Cross ship, which was said to be about to leave Bor- 
deaux, bring at least those anti-fascist leaders who were in the 
greatest peril. I myself drew up a list of twenty-five. Among the 
Spaniards I put the name of Largo Caballero first. The fact that a 
handful of Spanish republican politicians, by their intrigues and lies, 
had succeeded in turning Caballero against me did not affect my 
devotion to him. Even if I had not felt as I did, I would have spared no 
effort to save him. I also made no distinctions based on nationality, 
and included, among other non-Spaniards, Titulescu, the former 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, whom the Nazis had already tried to 
poison, and Georges Mandel, who had just ceased to be the French 
Minister of the Interior. I had more respect for the ultra-conservative 
Georges Mandel than for many who considered themselves the 
cream of the French progressive movement. During the Spanish 
War he had been more disposed, more determined even, to aid us 
than had many Socialists. He was the one member of the French 
cabinet whom our ambassador in Paris felt free to call on, at any 
hour of the night, if some difficulty arose about the passage through 
France of arms for the Loyalists. When I went to see him in Paris 
to express our government’s appreciation of his help, he indicated 
very clearly that, apart from the high value he placed on the Spanish 
effort to withstand the Nazi-Fascist attack, he was actuated by a 
desire to serve his own country. 

Mandel was not at all the “good fellow” who used to be a com- 
mon figure in French politics, the type that chatted with his enemies 
in the corridors of Parliament. He allowed no one to become familiar 
with him. The last of the men who had worked with Clemenceau, he 
was harder and more exacting than the old Tiger himself. In the 
terrible summer of 1940 he would have been capable of arresting 
Pétain and saving France if he had been Prime Minister instead of 
Paul Reynaud, or if as Minister of the Interior he had been given 
a free hand by the cabinet. When the Darnand militia and the Ge- 
stapo assassinated him in the Forest of Fontainebleau in 1944, they 
killed a great Frenchman who would never have let his country 
become politically subservient to a Germany poisoned by nationalist 
ambition. 

The fate of one Spanish refugee in France caused us continual 
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anxiety. I refer to the cellist Pablo Casals, who chose to remain in 
France. I, together with many of his American friends, particularly 
the brilliant composer Edgar Varese, were always on the alert to 
prevent his being sent back to Spain. At the end of the war in Spain, 
Casals, at an economic sacrifice, refused to play in either England 
or America as a protest against their support of the Spanish dictator. 

Casals is as great a man as he is an artist. He gave one unscheduled 
recital which was never reviewed in the press. Many years before 
he had told the great Provengal poet Mistral that some day he would 
play for him. Time went by, and Mistral died without having heard 
him. One day the peasants of the little French village where Mistral 
was buried were amazed to hear glorious music coming from the 
cemetery. Without anybody having noticed his arrival with his 
cello, alone before the tomb of the poet, Pablo Casals was keeping 
his promise. 

e 


My years of residence in the United States have not been 
Jost. It is true that every day spent outside of Spain has been fla- 
voured with sorrow and nostalgia. But to overcome moments of 
melancholy, I have only to remember the millions of Spaniards in- 
side the gigantic prison that Spain has become. An exile who can 
move about freely while his comrades and friends at home risk lib- 
erty and life has no right to make a tragedy of his personal situation. 
His first duty is to remain a man and not allow himself to be weak- 
ened by depression or scepticism; and to continue the struggle with 
the same energy as when the battle was at its height. That is the 
only justification for his escape. 

For the moment my field of activity has been limited to writing 
and speaking, and to such political efforts as the circumstances of 
exile permit. I have never missed an opportunity to present the 
Spanish case to the American people. From the day in 1940 when 
Thomas Mann gave a banquet in my honour under the auspices of 
the Friends of the Spanish Republic on my arrival in New York 
until today, the number of times I have spoken can be counted in 
the hundreds. I have talked with the same enthusiasm in Madison 
Square Garden and in a diminutive Unitarian Church in New Jersey. 
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And once I even wore the vestments of a Protestant clergyman— 
fortunately no Spaniards were present or they could not have con- 
cealed their smiles—because my lecture that morning replaced the 
regular sermon. 

This contact with the people of the United States enabled me to 
revise many of my ideas about them. For the first time I realized 
that the constant preoccupation with material achievement—of the 
country as of the individual—tended to obscure other aspects of 
American life. The courage and generosity which had sent young 
Americans to fight with the Loyalists in the Spanish War were 
equally evident in many domestic issues. The conclusion | gradually 
arrived at was that, as a whole, the American people were much 
superior to their politicians, and, when well led, they would respond 
to a call for justice and peace. This conviction stemmed particularly 
from my contact with the labour movement, where the dispropor- 
tion between the quality of the leadership and the potentlal quality 
of the mass stood out with startling clarity. Led by men of greater 
imagination and with a wider and deeper political education, the 
American labour movement would years ago have built a party of 
its own even more powerful than the British Labour party. But al- 
though the majority of the labour leaders I have met are sincere, 
efficient, hard workers, and zealous for the prosperity and prestige 
of their unions, they do not measure up to the best of the European 
labour men, who join political philosophy and experience to practi- 
cal trade unionism. One exception to this statement was Sidney Hill- 
man, an imaginative man gifted with political insight, of world 
stature and with a profound interest in foreign policy. Hillman died 
at the moment he was most needed; his death, following close on 
that of Franklin D. Roosevelt, was a second great national loss. 

The American tends to respect a contrary point of view when it 
is presented with conviction and honesty, and for this reason the 
traditional lively half-hour of questions following a lecture, which 
can be expanded into an hour, is often an exciting and amusing ex- 
perience for a European lecturer. From the day I arrived I adopted 
an attitude in my lectures that seemed to me sound: not to criticize 
the internal policy of the country but to feel myself completely 
free to criticize the external policy. When I put this distinction to 
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an audience ideologically opposed to me—I mean the majority, for 
generally an American audience is very mixed—it was immediately 
understood. On this point my argument was always the same: your 
domestic policy belongs to you; it is not my business or that of any 
foreigner. I have no intention of becoming an American citizen, and 
until the day my people are liberated I shall have no passport other 
than that of a Spanish republican. But foreign policy is another mat- 
ter. This is not the exclusive property of a country, and one million 
Spanish lives were lost in a battle that was not only the battle of 
Spain but the battle of world freedom and peace. My feeling that I 
was right to speak this way was strengthened when I read the inter- 
esting book written by Sumner Welles, after he resigned as Under- 
secretary of State, in which he proclaimed that the worst mistake of 
American foreign policy was its behaviour toward Spain during the 
erroneously named “Civil War.” 

I am convinced both by my own intuition and by what I have 
learned since my arrival in the United States that the chief reason 
President Roosevelt erred in his Spanish policy was the pressure 
brought to bear by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I took advantage 
of every opportunity, both in lectures and in my writings, to re- 
establish the truth about the Church and the Republic. I related in 
detail the history of the Catholic Church in Spain: from the begin- 
ning it had been the real power, not only by virtue of its authority 
over souls but because of its excellent political organization and its 
enormous wealth. 

In the Vatican’s grandiose plan for world domination, a plan that 
after World War II received a new impulse under Pacelli, Spain has 
played the principal part. Those who have occupied the see of Saint 
Peter have been either Spanish by birth or fully committed to the 
utilization of Spain in carrying out the will of Rome. Spanish mon- 
archs have served as God’s scourge against non-Catholics. For exam- 
ple, of the three great wars undertaken by Charles V, two—the war 
against the Turks and that against the Protestants—were religious 
wars. During his reign the heretics who persisted in their errors 
were burned; if converted, they were beheaded. When Charles was 
dying he declared that his only aim had been to defend religion and 
that he had always preferred his faith to his country. This has been 
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the position of ultra-reactionary Catholics, who have fought in 
Spain’s political struggles to the cry of “Viva El Papa Rey!” and 
who now, while accusing the Communists of being in the service 
of a foreign power, themselves accept alien dictation—that of Rome. 

After the death of Philip II in 1598 the Church took advantage of 
incompetent kings to affirm its authority and eventually absorbed 
all the interests of the country. By the seventeenth century nothing 
had escaped the Church. In 1626 there were in Spain no less than 
nine thousand monasteries. The Church became rich, first, through 
the most primitive form of property, land; later, as the industrial 
revolution slowly made its way into Spain during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, it took part in the state administration as a prel- 
ude to its vast intrusions into capitalist enterprises. Along with its 
political and economic control, the Church has dominated souls 
through the fear of hell fire, while, in accordance with the policy of 
fostering arts and letters initiated by the Borgias, it has drawn into 
its service many superior men: Lope de Vega, Calderén, and even 
Cervantes, who represented all that is opposed to the narrow spirit 
of Roman Catholicism. 

One distinctive note has been maintained throughout the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries: hostility to every pro- 
gressive idea. That hostility was expressed in a muffled opposition to 
the Republic when it was proclaimed in 1931, and in an open chal- 
lenge to republican institutions when Franco rebelled against the 
state. The declaration of the Spanish bishops in the early days of the 
rebellion was a declaration of war on the legitimate government. In 
his historic book Seven Months and Seven Days in the Spain of 
Franco, the Basque priest Father Inaki de Aberrigoyen has described 
the assassination of priests loyal to the Republic as taking place in the 
same spirit of persecution that was shown three centuries ago in ex- 
terminating heretics. 

Notwithstanding this record of undiminished hostility, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic did everything in its power to put a stop 
to unlawful acts of vengeance against the Church and to re-establish 
the normal practice and exercise of religion. It was hampered in its 
efforts to restore order and make its authority valid: the rebellion 
deprived it of the forces of law, and international sabotage delayed 
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the reorganization of its services. One day at Geneva, British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden asked me to speak to Lord Halifax, a mem- 
ber of his delegation, telling me that Halifax was much upset by a 
telegram received from the British chargé d’affaires in Madrid. The 
message stated that in the short distance between his house and the 
Embassy he had counted seven corpses—people executed by irregu- 
Jars. I replied dryly that the Madrid police were without arms be- 
cause all arms had to be sent to the front, and that an explanation 
could be given by the Non-Intervention Committee, which pre- 
vented our buying the necessary arms. Later, when Franco entered 
Madrid and Lord Halifax was Foreign Minister, the latter did not 
call the attention of the new regime to the fact that there were not 
seven but seven hundred assassinations every day—this time of “Reds.” 
But the republican government did not need Lord Halifax’s lectures. 
It did what it could, out of respect for the great majority of Span- 
iards, who are at least formally Catholics, and to comply with the 
precepts and spirit of the Constitution of the Republic. 

As a guarantee that this policy should be carried forward vigor- 
ously, Negrin when he became Prime Minister in May 1937, en- 
trusted the Ministry of Justice, traditionally responsible for matters 
of religion, to Don Manuel Irujo, a fervent and militant Catholic. 
Irujo was surprised by this offer and even asked that he be assigned 
some other post in which his presence would arouse fewer misgiv- 
ings among Leftist elements. Negrin replied that neither Right nor 
Left mattered; the policy of the government in matters of religion 
was firmly established, and the Minister would have all the neces- 
sary moral and material support for any measures he might take 
with the object of restoring normal facilities for worship. 

Irujo’s mission was partially blocked by the Vatican’s curious op- 
position to the reopening of churches in Loyalist territory. Rome 
evidently did not wish to surrender its role of victim or to aban- 
don the story of oppression so effective in persuading the majority 
of Catholics throughout the world to take Franco’s side. I became 
aware of this when I received a visit at the Foreign Office from the 
Papal Delegate, with the rank of Apostolic Vicar, who functioned 
in Loyalist territory. He came to acknowledge the facilities given 
him by the government, which assured him of free transit, with or 
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without escort, both in the rear and at the front, and of government 
assistance in the exercise of his mission. But when I reasserted the 
wish of both Prime Minister and government to see normality re- 
established and the churches opened, he became anxious and ex- 
pressed the fear that this might provoke a violent reaction among 
extremist elements. I gave him all sorts of evidence that this anxiety 
was without foundation. His argument was the same as that of 
Sefior Irujo, but it did not fit the reality. 

This was demonstrated by irrefutable facts. When the Minister of 
Defence learned that several mobilized priests, and especially mem- 
bers of monastic orders, were having a struggle with their consciences 
on being sent to the front, they were all given non-combatant 
duties in medical, auxiliary, and other services. Whenever an officer 
of the republican Army died and his relatives expressed the wish 
that he be buried with Catholic rites, the wish was respected. Ne- 
grin and I appeared publicly at such funerals, walking behind the 
cross and the religious retinue in broad daylight, through the most 
populous streets of Barcelona, among thousands of workers and 
members of the Communist and Socialist parties and of Anarcho- 
Syndicalist organizations. There never was the slightest incident. In 
the same way the churches could have been re-opened if the ecclesi- 
astical authorities had co-operated. 

When Negrin created the Undersecretariat for Religion, directly 
under the Prime Minister’s office, he entrusted it to his colleague, 
an enthusiastic practising Catholic, Dr. Jesis Maria Bellido, distin- 
guished Professor of Physiology at the University of Barcelona. 
Taking advantage of the good effect produced among Catholics in 
Loyalist territory by this appointment, and of the government pro- 
clamation of the “Thirteen Points for Peace,” which guaranteed 
freedom of religion and the practice thereof, a new effort was made 
to re-open the churches. The negotiations, which were carried on 
through several Spanish and foreign personalities, were expanded in 
Rome to the point of suggesting the acceptance, during the Spanish 
War, of a modus vivendi, which might be transformed on victory 
into a concordat. This would have definitely established in Spain 
the relations between Church and state, drawing the line against in- 
terference by the Church in the political life of the country and, at 
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the same time, providing full guarantees to Catholics in the spiritual 
and religious field. 

The Vatican did not wish it, as was seen clearly in the case of the 
Archbishop of Tarragona, Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer. He and the 
former Bishop of Victoria were among the few Spanish prelates who 
showed respect for constitutional legality and did not join the rebels. 
Again and again the government tried to have the Cardinal return 
to occupy his see, and assuredly, if he had been able to act in ac- 
cordance with his own wishes, he would in the end have done so. 
But here again we came up against a Vatican veto. Cardinal Vidal 
y Barraquer died in exile after the end of the Spanish War. Before 
his death he had arranged to be buried in the cemetery of the Car- 
thusian Order of Villasaint, near Fribourg, in Switzerland. He him- 
self composed the eloquent inscription on his tomb: 


Died in Exile because he did not wish 
to live under Iniquity. 


On one of Negrin’s visits to Switzerland after World War II 
ended, moved by a feeling of devotion, he placed some flowers on 
the Cardinal’s tomb. No one knew of this when it happened; few 
know of it now; it was a purely private gesture of tribute, which 
showed as nothing else could the respect a republican leader felt for 
a brave prelate. 

Such, in brief, is the story I have told my American audiences. I 
hope it has had some effect. Certainly the rapid growth of Roman 
Catholic power in the United States, its increasing boldness and ag- 
gressive tactics, should serve both as warning and as corroboration. 

The hostility of American Catholics toward the Spanish demo- 
cratic cause has remained undiminished, though with honourable ex- 
ceptions, such as Francis MacMahon, who was ousted from his post 
in a Catholic university, Thomas J. Hamilton, the distinguished 
correspondent of the New York Times with the United Nations, 
and Time correspondent Emmet Hughes. However, the Republic 
has had on its side in the United States enthusiastic friends. At their 
head, meriting the profound gratitude of all republican Spaniards, 
has been Harold L. Ickes, formerly the Secretary of the Interior 
and today a talented, effective journalist. During the Spanish War 
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he was Honorary President of the Committee of the Friends of 
the Spanish Republic. I was privileged to enjoy his friendship, and 
during World War II rarely went to Washington without paying 
him a visit. When Negrin stopped in the United States on his way 
to Mexico, Secretary Ickes gave a luncheon for him, to which were 
invited the principal members of both parties, Democratic and Re- 
publican, and of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


My initiation as a lecturer in the United States was accompanied 
by some curious experiences. My particular manager was naturally 
more interested in making his business pay than in satisfying the 
intellectual curiosity of the American public. He would greet a new 
client more or less with these words: “Don’t tell me anything about 
your record; I know it. You can be the greatest statesman in the 
world, the greatest writer, the discoverer of the newest drug for 
rejuvenation or happiness. But if your accent is bad, all your talent 
is of no use to me.” He would look each applicant over from head 
to foot, standing, seated, fore and aft, his face, the way he moved 
his hands, his smile; and while looking at him, gauged his commercial 
value. My physical appearance passed muster; not so my English; 
although recognizing that my vocabulary was exceptional for a for- 
eigner, he firmly recommended lessons in elocution. 

I might have saved myself a lot of time and money. Every master 
or mistress of elocution I tried suggested a different remedy. One 
said that I should have all my teeth extracted, another that I should 
have a throat operation; the most radical, that my face should be 
completely altered. They tried to bring about greater mobility in my 
mouth and tongue by making me practise every kind of chit-chat; 
I was taught to speak like a child or dumb person. All this had but 
one result: my speech became less and less intelligible. I finally quit 
my lessons and began afresh. I spoke with a strong Spanish accent 
but normally, and I was sufficiently understood so that one of the 
women’s colleges at which I spoke voted me “the Orator of the 
Year.” My manager might have commented: “People who pay only 
fifty dollars a lecture don’t know who is or who is not a good 
lecturer.” 
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Being as little neurotic as one can be who all his life has moved 
among intellectuals, I declined to share the general worries about 
my English. I rose to speak, even extempore, with perfect assur- 
ance. Occasionally, though, there were perplexing experiences. One 
day in Connecticut I talked on the subject “Is the United States im- 
mune from fascism?” The general opinion was yes; I tried to prove 
no. My audience was almost exclusively feminine—a women’s club. 
When the lecture ended—apparently it had been followed with great 
interest—a sweet old lady, who was responsible for the Bulletin of 
the Association, congratulated me and asked for some supplementary 
information about myself. “You were, were you not, Foreign Min- 
ister of Spain?” “Yes, Madame.” “With Franco?” “No, Madame, 
against Franco,” I replied with a smile. I had just given an hour-long 
analysis of fascism, with many references to the Spanish War. Now 
what language had I spoken—English, Finnish, Chinese? That was the 
only time that I was on the verge of giving up as a lecturer. 

Later I often spoke in connection with a movement launched in 
1941 by Louis Dolivet, several American friends, Wou Sa Fong, 
Carlo a Prato, and myself, when Dolivet (with the French Air Force 
until the fall of France) arrived in America. Dolivet gave it the im- 
petus of a man experienced in mobilizing public opinion. He had been 
the real promoter of the Rassemblement Universel pour la Paix, 
which reached its peak in the thirties under the leadership of Lord 
Robert Cecil and Pierre Cot. Imitating my voice and expression very 
well, Dolivet used to tell how I shook the 1935 R.U.P. Congress in 
Paris, a year before war began in Spain, when I mounted the plat- 
form and declaimed, “In this Congress for Peace, and in the name of 
peace, I ask that war be declared on Hitler.” And so that nobody 
could think it a matter of literary caprice on my part, I gave all 
the political reasons needed to prove that appeasement was one 
more form of being pro-Nazi—reasons that took only four years to 
be proved truer than truth itself. 

The new movement, of which I was director for a time, was given 
the propitious name of “Free World.” Around it gathered practically 
all the notable anti-fascist European exiles, together with many 
North and South Americans and Far Easterners. It was at one of its 
periodic dinners that Henry A. Wallace delivered his famous speech 
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on “The Century of the Common Man,” which was printed and 
circulated in great numbers throughout the world. 

The review Free World was founded as the organ of the move- 
ment, and this, with which Lucien Vogel, the imaginative French- 
man who created Vu and Lu was associated, had a favourable recep- 
tion when it appeared. One of its popular features was a “Round 
Table” in which a group of important statesmen, labour leaders, and 
experts of various countries discussed the difficult problems of the 
postwar period. Dolivet had great hopes that from the following he 
had recruited for the Free World would come the men who would 
later direct world policy. But, meeting him one day during the San 
Francisco Conference as I came from an interview with Georges 
Bidault, I mentioned the people there with the Minister. “My dear 
fellow,” I said, “the same faces as in 1939!” All the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs were full of former appeasers, reactionaries, and old- 
regimers. 

The “services” were inundated during the war by embassy coun- 
sellors, secretaries, private secretaries, and the bureaucratic hier- 
archy of the foreign offices and other ministries. They put on the 
guise of liberals, popular front, or whatever the situation required, 
in order that the moment peace came they could be the navel of 
the world. After the war these people became daily more sure of 
themselves, more contemptuous toward everything that had to do 
with the Resistance or socialism. Their evolution confirmed the 
poor opinion that long years in international circles had caused me to 
form of diplomats and the upper echelons of bureaucracy in general. 
I was often amused to see some embassy secretary or private secre- 
tary strutting like a peacock, striking an attitude of refined disdain 
toward the ordinary citizen. It is only fair to mark one exception: 
the diplomats of the United States. When they have not been in- 
fected by their British colleagues, they are usually unpretentious 
and accessible. The Mexicans are equally so, because of their sense 
of humour and because to behave arrogantly in Mexico is to invoke 
mockery and merriment. This does not apply to many diplomats of 
other Latin-American countries, who become unbearable as soon as 
they put on their visiting cards the title “ambassador” or “minister” 
or even “attaché”; nor to the French, who often blend with their 
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social snobbery an intellectual snobbery, behind which there may at 
times be a solid cultural education. 


After a period of free-lance writing I became a member of the 
editorial staff of The Nation. The “oldest liberal seminary” in the 
country, it has the eternal youth of its editor. The Nation is Freda 
Kirchwey. No member of the family that constitutes the magazine 
would accept any other definition. She imparts to it her warmth, 
her courage, her spirit of comradeship and friendship. Her brief 
absences—brief because she can hardly breathe away from the office 
—immediately leave a feeling of emptiness. Those who see her at a 
public meeting, shy and hesitant as she rises to speak, each occasion 
a test of will, are attracted by her charm and impressed by her 
frankness. But, if they do not know her, they will miss the strength 
and incorruptibility behind her gentleness. To appreciate her fully 
one must work beside her and share the difficulties of publishing a 
liberal organ in the United States. The richest country in the world, 
the country of political leagues by the hundreds, of millions of or- 
ganized workers and of politically active women, of strong Church 
federations and societies, of constant campaigns on behalf of Ne- 
groes, of progressive legislation, of better housing—this affluent 
country cannot normally, by subscriptions, newsstand sales, and 
advertising, maintain the political weekly that stands most authori- 
tively for all these things. Every two years or so The Nation goes 
through a financial crisis, although, helped by Lillie Shultz (director 
of The Nation Associates and in herself a promotion army), it 
gallantly survives each crisis. And everybody is left with a feeling of 
irritation at the effort Freda Kirchwey has to make to maintain at 
the standard she would never consent to see lowered a periodical 
that the most progressive, most sensible people, and those of greatest 
national importance, have declared to be irreplaceable. 

But it is not only the financial problem. There is also the question 
of maintaining a political attitude that meets with the approval of 
the magazine’s closest collaborators and the majority of its readers— 
not an easy task. American liberals are a curious mixture of liberalism 
and intolerance. Also, they are contaminated by the national passion 
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for making public their dissent. In Europe you can disagree on one 
point, or two, or even three, in the policy of a periodical or organi- 
zation to which you are attached, but if you are in accord with its 
general principles you do not feel obliged to abandon it on an isolated 
issue. American liberals—though naturally not all of them—immedi- 
ately protest when they find themselves differing about some point; 
they write open letters and hope to see them published; they drop 
subscriptions and send in resignations. To resign openly so that dis- 
agreement shall become a public issue, together with the privilege of 
calling the President of the United States a fool without having to pay 
even a five-dollar fine, is one of the things Americans cherish as an 
inalienable right. 

Freda Kirchwey is a master in the difficult orchestration of con- 
tributors’ and readers’ feelings. She listens attentively and in a friendly 
way, but when she has formed’ her own opinion, it is not easily 
changed. Her political judgment is apt to be sounder than that of 
most of her political friends. For example, on the day General Mar- 
shall was appointed Secretary of State, I found her to be the one per- 
son capable of analyzing the hopeful and the dangerous elements in 
the choice at such a moment of this leading military man as a director 
of America’s foreign policy. Writing about foreign policy attracts 
her much more than writing about home policy; and it is a 
pity that she has not had more experience in international circles. 
If she had spent the greater part of her life in Europe, as some of 
the best-known American correspondents and commentators have 
done, and if her aversion to public appearances did not afterward 
inhibit her, the brilliance of her style and the sincerity of her con- 
victions might have given her a still more important place in the 
political life of her country. 

I introduced into The Nation the “Political War” section, which 
I continued until after the end of the war. Its central idea was that 
World War II, more than any other, was basically political; and 
that it could be won in the military sense, and in fact be lost, if 
the political problems that went with it were not given proper at- 
tention. As various people—some of whom today occupy important 
positions in European affairs—collaborated in that feature, I can say 
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without being considered presumptuous that in its pages most of the 
evils that have poisoned the peace were foreseen and analysed. 

The Nation Associates is far more than an instrument of promo- 
tion. It has supported a whole series of causes, and Lillie Shultz, as 
its director, has brought her vigour and sense of strategy to the fight 
for a decent policy in the United Nations, especially on Spain and 
Palestine. What she has accomplished there is recognized by every 
delegate and correspondent. 

In all my writing and speaking during my years of exile in the 
United States I have tried to lay down and follow a clear political 
line. I have deliberately sacrificed subtlety for political clarity. I 
have opposed the tendency to evade real issues, which characterizes 
many liberal and intellectual Americans, be they university profes- 
sors, writers of novels, or columnists—a tendency that weakens their 
contribution to political life. 

In Paris politics may be rotten, but it is at least articulate. 
There is a Socialist party, which is at present passing through a 
serious crisis but has, nevertheless, a firm tradition, a history, and a 
mass of literature expressing the ideas and experience accumulated 
during fifty years. There is a strong Communist party. And there is 
a labour movement that has great weight in French political life de- 
spite the break in the C.G.T., which led to the creation of the Force 
Ouvriére. If half a dozen writers like Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Ca- 
mus, André Breton, and David Rousseau found a Forum of Peace 
and devote themselves for a number of weeks to “building a new 
world,” their action may create an intellectual diversion, but it does 
not seriously affect the forces that decide national policy. It is 
the same in Italy, in England, in most of Europe. In America the 
situation is different. From the point of view of the Left, there is 
so much basic work to be done that no time should be wasted on 
side issues. The primary tasks are to mould the labour organizations, 
the A.F.L., the C.L.O., and the railway brotherhoods, into a powerful 
political movement, to make American workers aware of their politi- 
cal strength. In electing President Truman in 1948 the American 
workers showed what they are capable of. But it is inexcusable, con- 
sidering their numbers and their calibre, that they have not long ago 
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formed a political organization similar to the British Labour party, 
which for all its mistakes in foreign policy is making history at home. 

One man might have done it. John L. Lewis emerges from any 
survey of American labour as the sole figure capable of providing 
the necessary leadership. Genuine power flows from his tempestu- 
ous personality. I have watched him in moments of crisis, when a 
labour leader reveals the measure of his capacity—for example, when 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed. Other leaders—Philip Murray, 
William Green, Walter Reuther—condemned the Act and announced 
that they would fight to the last to erase from the statute books this 
attempt to strangle the trade-union movement. Lewis did more than 
that: by his every word and, more important, by his every act, he 
defied American capital to lay a hand on his miners. He seemed to 
sense the rising destiny of the working class as the nerve centre of 
national life. But a few months after this impressive stand Lewis ac- 
tively supported Thomas E. Dewey in the presidential campaign. 
Such is the paradox American labour presents to foreign eyes! 

In the midst of so much confusion American liberal forces should 
not disperse their efforts by substituting a religion for a policy—by 
dreaming, for example, of a world government or a “global brain 
trust” when the Big Four Foreign Ministers cannot even be brought 
together in order to end their insane policy toward Germany. To 
interest American labour in vital foreign and domestic issues, to pre- 
pare the ground for the creation of an American labour party in 
place of the various liberal committees or the little Socialist congre- 
gation presided over by Norman Thomas, to inject new blood into 
the administration in Washington, into the diplomatic service, into 
Congress—all these are the proper tasks for progressive Americans. 

In standing firm against the intimidation to which every independ- 
ent writer is subjected who refuses to join the anti-Russian and anti- 
Communist crusade, I have felt I was rendering a service to the 
liberty of the press. Just as when fresh air is let into a room people 
quickly forget that they have been in an asphyxiating atmosphere, 
so Americans will probably soon forget that in 1948 liberty of ex- 
pression and of the press was seriously encroached upon. What I 
called the “blackmail of the Right” in one of my articles has gen- 
erally been successful. Many of the bravest people have yielded to 
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the fear of being dubbed pro-Russian. I was several times advised— 
from outside the office, of course—that I had better change my tone 
in The Nation. Political opponents in the “emigration” expressed 
the hope that the election of Dewey would send me to prison or 
expel me from the United States. It is unthinkable, however, that I 
should stop writing as I believe. I have seen in Europe how rapidly 
small concessions to a prevailing mood of panic can lead to all-out 
repression. The duty of an exiled politician is first of all to remain 
loyal to his convictions and his principles. 


In the summer of 1945, after the end of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Negrin and I went to Mexico to try to bring all the parties 
and factions together in support of a plan that aimed chiefly at the re- 
establishment of the institutions of the Spanish Republic. The first step 
in this program was the nomination of Martinez Barrio as Provi- 
sional President, a move for which Negrin and I were chiefly re- 
sponsible. All the other members of the last republican government 
formed in Spain were against it. Don Antonio Velao, representative 
of Azafia’s old party and one of the most incorruptible of republican 
leaders in exile, went so far as to say to Negrin, “With this plan of 
yours, you are loading the pistol with which they’ll kill you.” To 
which Negrin replied, “If they do not kill the Republic, what hap- 
pens to us does not matter.” The strongest opponent was the Sec- 
retary of the Spanish Socialist party, (the P.S.O.E.), Ramén La- 
moneda. His argument had all the logical exactitude that might be 
expected of one of the most intelligent men Spanish political life 
has produced. Lamoneda said, “All that remains of the Republic is 
the government. The presidency has been deserted; to be precise, 
by Sefior Martinez Barrio.’ Parliament is the shadow of what it was; 
the majority of the parties are divided and destroyed. Why, then, 
sacrifice the only reality, the existing government, in order to re- 
establish a phantom chorus?” There was no reply to his argument 

1 When Azafia resigned in February 1939, Martinez Barrio was President of 
the Parliament. Under the republican constitution he became, automatically, 
the interim President of the Republic. Instead of assuming his post, he refused 


to return to Spain, remaining in France and resigning a few months later as 
President of the Parliament. 
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from the standpoint of our internal policy. But the end of the war 
had again made the Spanish problem a major issue in world policy, 
and our action had to be shaped by what was most desirable to do 
or not to do internationally. 

I supported Negrin. When he and I explored the possibilities in 
San Francisco, we were advised by all friendly delegations to make 
an effort to re-establish and render capable of functioning, within 
the limitations of exile, the three fundamental republican institu- 
tions: the presidency, the cabinet, and the legislature. It was also 
logical to believe that the republican cause would have a better 
chance of receiving the support of the United States and Great 
Britain—that of the other members of the Big Five, Russia, France, 
and China, was practically assured—if its spokesmen could speak 
in the name of a functioning republican state, certain to be recog- 
nized by several governments at a moment when everybody took 
for granted the disappearance of the Spanish fascist regime. 

For two weeks Negrin, as head of the republican government, had 
continuous interviews with representatives of all the political parties 
and organizations. On his insistence I was present at these inter- 
views; on each occasion the effect of his strong position, among 
even his most hostile interlocutors, was immediate. At the same 
time Negrin and I talked to influential members of the Mexican 
government. We wanted to learn what facilities could be given us 
for a meeting of the Spanish republican Parliament held in accord- 
ance with the procedures set forth in the Spanish Constitution and 
under conditions of decorum and dignity. 

After a satisfactory visit to President Camacho, we called upon 
General Lazaro Cardenas in Michoacan, the ex-President having fol- 
lowed our activities in the capital with interest. We had a superb 
flight from the capital, and the pilot—an ace of Mexican aviation, 
chosen by General Cardenas to bring us in his personal plane—gave 
us a great surprise by flying directly over the crater of a volcano 
in active eruption. He flew at an altitude that might have been 
fatal had the plane been piloted by anyone less skilful. That week 
there had been a series of bad accidents, and some of our friends 
were relieved when we returned unharmed. 

General Cardenas received us at an improvised airfield. Seeing 
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him once more in his own atmosphere, tanned by the sun after 
weeks among peasants and workers, we again admired the man’s 
strength and his unequalled attractiveness. He listened for three 
hours, with only one interruption, while Negrin expounded the ob- 
ject of his visit to Mexico, the state of the negotiations, and the 
possibilities of success. He was delighted to know of the excellent 
reception accorded us by President Camacho and promised his co- 
operation. This could not have been more effective. Two weeks 
later, as a result of the agreement reached among the republican 
leaders, the Parliament met in Mexico to elect Sefor Martinez Barrio 
as Provisional President of the Spanish Republic and swear him in. 
General Cardenas’s last act as Minister of Defence was to render 
homage to the Spanish President by calling out the same troops he 
had paraded in honour of President Truman during the latter’s 
visit to Mexico. It is easy to imagine the impression this made among 
the Diplomatic Corps, nearly every member of which was present 
at the ceremony. 

If at that moment Sefior Martinez Barrio, not out of gratitude to 
Negrin but because the highest interests of the Republic demanded 
it, had asked Negrin to form a government, it is my conviction that 
we would have been back in Spain in 1946. I shall give only one of 
ten arguments in support of my thesis. 1 know, and have had con- 
firmation from a member of the French cabinet, that the French 
government had agreed to grant recognition to a government under 
Negrin’s premiership. The French government at that time had de 
Gaulle as its chief. It is unnecessary to insist on the effect recogni- 
tion by de Gaulle would have had in London and Washington. In 
Britain the Labourites had just achieved power. In Washington the 
atmosphere had noticeably changed after a report by the American 
Ambassador in Mexico, George S. Messersmith, on Martinez Barrio’s 
election to the presidency and a conversation with Negrin. Rela- 
tions between East and West were still relatively cordial. The world 
was not yet divided into two blocs, and, according to reports later 
verified in Paris, Franco was getting ready to go first to Portugal 
and later to a Latin-American country, probably Argentina. 

I attempted a last-minute intervention. The President had already 
offered the premiership to José Giral, although a shift could still 
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be made. I asked for an audience and tried to make Martinez Barrio 
understand the necessity of inviting Negrin to continue as Prime 
Minister. Ignorant of international questions, judging others by 
himself, and believing, perhaps, that I was appealing to him be- 
cause of a personal desire to continue as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs (a post offered to me by Negrin’s successor Giral, twenty-four 
hours previously, which I had refused), Martinez Barrio listened 
with his characteristic Buddha-like expression and then made a 
couple of excuses, as weak as they were unconvincing, to justify his 
decision. 

Under the guidance of Martinez Barrio and a handful of his 
henchmen, the republican institutions continued to sink step by 
step: a colourless Prime Minister was succeeded by one still less 
impressive; each new cabinet was more insignificant and less rep- 
resentative than its predecessor, justifying the comment, “The graver 
the situation the weaker the government.” 


If I were to reply to the obvious question an American reporter 
might put to me, “In all those years of exile in the United States, 
what event affected you most?” I should say without hesitating, 
“The death of President Roosevelt.” I remember that evening per- 
fectly. I was entertaining the first French journalists invited to visit 
the United States after the Liberation, at the Longchamps on Fifth 
Avenue and Twelfth Street. Freda Kirchwey, who had been called 
to the telephone, returned to our table deathly pale. She said in a 
low voice, so that people around us should not hear, “The President 
is dead.” Five minutes later the manager announced the news. There 
was silence, and then spontaneously everyone stood up. I felt my 
heart shrink. At the moment the destiny of mankind was being de- 
cided, Roosevelt had emerged as the world’s most powerful leader. 
During the war he was everything at once: the leading politician of his 
country, a great commander-in-chief, an unequalled originator and 
promoter of ideas. The news of his death opened a long vista of 
dangers and uncertainties too great to be immediately apprehended. 
On my return home, when a press service telephoned to ask for a 
comment on the event, I made the shortest statement of my life: 
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“A greater disaster cannot be imagined.” But the so-called peace had 
to come—and with it the beginning of the squabbles among the 
Allies and the colossal mess produced immediately after the San 
Francisco Conference—before I could appreciate the tremendous 


truth I had expressed in that first moment of shock and bewilder- 
ment. 











XX. Postwar Europe 


senger list of the S.S. Argentina had given us some indication 

of the kind of Europe we were to find. There was hardly a 
person on board who was not travelling on a special mission: mem- 
bers of relief organizations, who had already been in Austria, Poland, 
and the Balkans and told frightful stories of the misery there, Allied 
officials, more alert to the danger of a fascist revival than I had ex- 
pected but with no idea of what to do about it; diplomats exchang- 
ing choice morsels of international gossip, and French businessmen 
berating their government for too much socialist planning and for 
not allowing them to invest their dollar assets in private—and profit- 
able—commercial ventures. 

The travellers who captured my imagination were two young 
Latin Americans, a writer and a painter, bound for Paris. They 
awakened in me memories of the day when, just out of college in . 
Spain, I too had set out for the intellectual centre of the universe. 
Throughout the war I had stubbornly insisted that, despite talk to 
the contrary, Europe was far from finished and would again astonish 
the world by its revolutionary, creative capacities. The enthusiasm 
of these young artists was refreshing and encouraging. Perhaps they 
were less familiar with the actual situation in Europe than some of 
the others aboard, but they had a deeper and, I believed, a truer in- 
sight into the Europe that was emerging. 

We arrived in Paris at night. Successful in the chase after one 
of the three or four taxis that had collected—there were five thou- 
sand passengers on the ship—we held onto the driver with cigarettes 
and chocolates until we found a hotel, for a mistake by the clerk 
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at the Scribe had left us without a room. At that time most of the 
foreign correspondents were housed either in the Grand Hotel or 
in the Scribe, both at the disposal of the Press Service of the Quai 
d’Orsay. It was not until two o’clock in the morning, with the aid of 
advance tips and foodstuffs, that we found accommodation in the 
Hétel du Louvre. It was the coldest room we had had since the 
ruinous years following World War I. I took off only shoes and 
necktie and added to the bed as many overcoats, raincoats, and soft 
bags as we had with us. In the morning we fled, to have early break- 
fast in the Grand Ho6tel—hot water slightly tinged with coffee, with- 
out a grain of sugar, and a piece ‘of half-black bread—which cost a 
hundred francs per person, almost a dollar at the official rate of 
exchange. In the streets an article of clothing normal in the United 
States attracted general attention. Paris was short of everything. I 
had thought exaggerated the recommendation of returned travellers 
that one should take buttons, thread, needles, writing paper, pencils, 
and ink. It was true: with a couple of five-cent pencils I made Dr. 
Buek rich. 

In spite of this, from the first day I felt confirmed in my con- 
viction that France would rise again if the impetus that still re- 
mained in the mass of people could be utilized and directed. One 
had only to see what had been done with transport: without help 
from abroad, hundreds of bridges and thousands of kilometres of 
railway lines had been repaired and the trains were running on time. 
At the workers’ meetings, where one can best take a country’s pulse, 
the slogan repeated night after night was “Produce, produce, pro- 
duce!” Communist orators, particularly, hammered away at that 
slogan with the determination and energy they know how to put 
into their campaigns. 

Confidence in Europe’s recuperative powers did not imply ig- 
norance of the difficulties. Two world wars have stripped Europe 
of most of its wealth; what is worse, the greater part of its strong, 
young, able men have been wiped out. The losses have been so 
enormous that the most determined efforts leave wide gaps. The 
French miners, for instance, had done a remarkable job since the 
preceding fall, and Maurice Thorez spoke with justified proletarian 
pride about “winning the battle of coal.” But despite the extraordi- 
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nary accomplishment of the underfed men in the pits, France still 
lacked two-thirds of the coal needed to carry out the plans for 
reconstruction. The food situation had improved somewhat, but 
the lack of foodstuffs was still acute. After the devaluation of the 
franc, the black market showed a fresh burst of activity, and prices, 
calculated even on a dollar basis, soared to a new high level. 

In addition to the material difficulties there was the ever-present 
anxiety about the ability of the Allies to work together in the years 
to come and the clear conviction that without Allied unity every 
major problem of reconstruction must become infinitely more com- 
plicated. 

Feeling it was my responsibility to inform the American public 
correctly at a time when European news and the interpretation 
of European affairs were beginning to be contradictory and con- 
fused, I allowed some weeks to elapse before writing my first im- 
pressions for The Nation. | talked “off the record” with all my old 
political friends of the various parties in order to revaluate what 
had happened since I left the country. 

Any analysis of France ran the risk of being superficial and con- 
tradictory or only half true unless it took account of the previous 
six years. In 1940 the people of France awoke to find that a hurri- 
cane had swept away their nation, leaving a desolate land where 
men had only one ambition—to continue living. Before that, cor- 
ruption had reached incredible proportions. Flouting the Versailles 
Treaty and against the national interest, French industry had allied 
itself with the industries of the Ruhr. Venality was an accepted 
synonym for the press. Scarcely a national institution remained 
that was not rotten to the core; perhaps just one—the Army—whose 
glory still appeared intact in the eyes of the average Frenchman. 
Then came the “Six Weeks’ War”; the Army collapsed under the 
Nazi blitz, and with it the last remnant of French confidence was 
destroyed. France declined rapidly. The man who completed its 
humiliation, who handed the nation over to the Germans and in- 
augurated the ignoble Vichy era, was no discredited politician but 
the most revered Marshal of France. Pétain exchanged the role of 
national hero for that of doorman for the invaders. There was 
nothing left for most Frenchmen to believe in. 
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Yet here and there a few inspired fools, refusing to believe their 
country was lost, left by night for a place where Frenchmen could 
look each other in the face without shame. The greatest of them 
escaped to London. As Pétain gave his blessing to the capitulation, 
the voice of de Gaulle was proclaiming that France had not died; 
and inside France other dreamers awoke. From the lips of several 
of its leaders I have heard the fascinating story of what came to be 
known as La Résistance. They had little on which to build. The 
Socialists had paid dearly for tolerating within their ranks appeasers 
like Paul Faure and cowards like Georges Bonnet. The bourgeois 
parties had ceased to exist along with the state on which they had 
lived as parasites. The only party that might have carried on the 
struggle against the capitulator, the Communist party, had been im- 
mobilized by the Russo-German Pact. A deputy described to me 
the spirit of defeat that pervaded the Chamber of Deputies the day 
the dissolution of the Republic was voted. Not a single heroic note. 
A few deputies voted “no,” but theirs was only a passive resistance, 
not La Résistance. 

Among the patriots waging the battle against the Germans and 
Vichy there was no leader with any real political experience. In 
London, de Gaulle was hoping someone would come forward, a 
man such as Herriot or Mandel, whose name would lend authority to 
his movement. He was surrounded by a few intellectuals, journalists, 
and Army officers who had survived Dunkerque or the Battle of 
Norway. They were a curious mixture: some believed only in force, 
others only in de Gaulle, the rest only in themselves. None of them 
was capable of building a unified political movement. 

Resistance is a spontaneous phenomenon, slow to become articu- 
lated. It is life in a tunnel. Within France the underground move- 
ment began little by little to find its leaders. Months elapsed before 
contact with London was established. But how could the French 
in London give the Resistance a political leadership they themselves 
lacked? The directives that came from de Gaulle’s headquarters 
were largely of a military nature: how to organize sabotage, how 
to receive and distribute the arms English planes would drop by 
parachute. The Resistance created a milieu of healthy, refreshing 
youth—but without political direction. That was its chief weakness. 
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Once liberation had been won, the hour of the Resistance was over. 

Readers of “Political War,” my special section in The Nation, 
will recall how closely it followed any sign indicating a political 
organization in the Resistance. The discussions that took place 
among the men hunted by the Gestapo were restricted to a small 
group of intellectuals and former militants of the youth organiza- 
tions. But this generation of men and women in their early thirties, 
precisely because they were the front-line fighters, the best of the 
Resistance, suffered the heaviest casualties: four-fifths of the most 
daring, the best qualified for leadership, were lost in the fifty 
months of struggle. Some of the survivors formed the new team 
in the first government after the Liberation. Others found it dif- 
ficult to adapt themselves to the discipine of political parties, highly 
intelligent, extremely critical, they remained isolated fighters, no 
longer sure of what they wanted. The Socialist party lacked ag- 
gressiveness. The Communist party echoed too faithfully the lan- 
guage of Moscow; yet it was to the Communists that many turned in 
the search for a new path. 

For a Jong period under the occupation France knew no political 
life. It was not until after the American landings in North Africa 
that the old parties began to revive, and even then the Resistance 
had to go looking for them. The Confédération Générale de Travail 
(the C.I.O. of France) moved cautiously; the Radical Socialists were 
still more wary. Only the Communists quickly regained their 
former activity; once the handicap of the Russo-German pact was 
removed, they threw themselves into the struggle with characteristic 
vigour and distributed their men throughout the Resistance move- 
ment. With the Liberation, the Communist party emerged as the 
strongest organization in France. 

The Resistance might have set up around de Gaulle a group of 
leaders outside of France who later could have broken away from 
his influence and put their stamp on French postwar politics. Anx- 
ious to keep its best men in the underground, however, it sent to 
the Consultative Assembly in Algiers those it considered least useful 
at home. The French National Committee, later the government-in- 
exile, included only a token force of Resistance men, none of whom 
could offset the strong personality of de Gaulle. Until after the 
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Liberation, indeed until after the last elections, when the new legisla- 
ture was formed and the parties began to match their strength 
against de Gaulle’s, the liberator stood unchallenged. By 1943 the 
country had become Gaullist. But Gaullism meant different things 
to different Frenchmen. In this atmosphere of confusion the Re- 
sistance was not able to hammer out a clear political line of its own. 

At the moment of Liberation, two forces confronted each other 
in France: de Gaulle and the Communists. This was the key to the 
events that followed. Within a few months the Socialists had re- 
covered some of their old strength and a new party had entered the 
picture, the Mouvement Républican Populaire (M.R.P.). Though 
the members of the M.R.P. were drawn from many different strata, 
its policy focused on a single man, de Gaulle. But the General no 
longer wanted to be leader of a coalition party: he wanted to be 
leader of France. On the other hand, the M.R.P., though it carried 
the hopes of the Vatican, included people who had no wish to become 
the Right-wing party of France. And de Gaulle had definitely be- 
come a man of the Right. 

Thus France faced the immense task of reconstruction with a 
political machine handicapped in parties and men. Capable organ- 
izers were desperately needed. The Socialists had Léon Blum, but 
though he was unquestionably their greatest leader, he was becom- 
ing more and more the godfather of the party, unwilling to serve as 
Prime Minister or as Minister, or even as a deputy. The other So- 
cialist chiefs—Vincent Auriol, Félix Gouin, André Philip, Jules Moch, 
Saloman Grumbach, Marius Moutet—came from the Old Guard. 
The only new figure was the General Secretary of the party, Daniel 
Mayer, a young man who had distinguished himself in the Resistance, 
a hard worker and a good organizer but not yet an outstanding 
figure. The M.R.P. had two men: Maurice Schumann, the General 
Secretary, who had been an effective propagandist on Radio Lon- 
don during the occupation; and Georges Bidault, whose position as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs became more and more solid. Neither 
had so far proved himself a leader of great stature. It was natural, 
therefore, that the party with the best organization and machinery 
should make the most rapid advance. The Communist party had 
Maurice Thorez, intelligent and energetic; the eloquent Jacques 
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Duclos; Frangois Billoux, an able Minister; Laurent Casanova, Pémi- 
nence grise of the party; and such talented organizers as Madeleine 
Braun and Marie Claude Vaillant-Couturier. On the other hand, it 
had lost some of its best men, among them Gabriel Péri. A new 
figure in the party was Pierre Hervé, a brilliant young columnist in 
PHumanité. 


The intermediate parties, the parties of the bourgeoisie, suffered 
most by virtue of the disappearance of the middle class as the major 
political force, a phenomenon by no means restricted to France. So 
it was through the working class, organized in the Socialist and 
Communist parties and the C.G.T., that the political future of 
France seemed destined to be decided. 

The tendency to forget this background made it difficult for 
foreign observers, accustomed to thinking in terms of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy or easy-going prewar France, to understand the super- 
human effort toward recovery of a country that only a few years 
before appeared to have collapsed forever. 

The first day I attended the Constituent Assembly there was a 
heated discussion on the future status of the press. The omission of 
the traditional phrase “the freedom of the press is guaranteed” from 
the draft of the new Constitution’s chapter on the Rights of Man 
provoked furious debate; but not a single voice was raised in defence 
of the pre-1939 concept of a free press. The Right attempted subtly 
to sabotage the Assembly’s efforts to prevent a revival of prewar 
scandals, when the important dailies sold their country’s interest 
for whatever price big business or Nazi agents offered to pay. Post- 
war France was not so easily deceived by eloquent lip-service to 
the Rights of Man. It was interesting to watch the more Conserva- 
tive papers making skilful use of the argument that any restrictions 
on freedom of the press would create an unfortunate reaction in the 
United States and make Léon Blum’s mission more difficult. Blum 
had gone to America to urge prompt financial help. I had visited 
him at his home near Paris just before he left and had found him 
most confident. “If you go Left,” his enemies intoned day after day, 
“you will get nothing from America; France will be condemned 
to starve.” The United States was already being used by European 
reaction as a means of checking the trend toward social controls. 
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As for the newspapers themselves, the change that had taken 
place since I was last in France was enormous, and I devoted sev- 
eral days to making a “Who’s Who” of the French press. There 
was always ?Humanité, a typical Communist daily, but more lively 
and varied than party publications in other countries. In France 
the Left-wing press has always combined vigour with style: the 
most revolutionary Frenchman has something of the classicist in 
him. Among its writers were Marcel Cachin, a veteran journalist, 
who at seventy-six could still turn out a daily editorial when occa- 
sion demanded; Pierre Courtade, who covered the foreign news, and 
Pierre Hervé, the brilliant young polemist who delighted in cross- 
ing swords with Frangois Mauriac. Mauriac was a curious case of 
an established novelist and academician who in the last period of his 
life became a journalist and fully enjoyed journalism. It is usually 
the other way around: journalists, after many years in which they 
seem satisfied with their métier, turn to writing a novel, a play, a 
biography, or something to place them in the category of men of 
letters. 

Franc-Tireur, a product of World War II, started by Commu- 
nists and Socialists, was commonly regarded as a “fellow-traveller” 
sheet. It was a very French paper, full of wit and sparkle and origi- 
nality. Its cartoons were superb. Partly because it sold more than 
lHumanité, and partly because it made public its disagreement with 
them, although always favouring collaboration with the Soviet Un- 
ion, Franc-Tireur was even then denounced by the Communists as 
an “organ of confusion and division.” 

With a circulation of five hundred thousand, Le Figaro con- 
tinued to be the popular paper of the Frenchman who believed him- 
self to be a liberal because he had never vacillated in his loyalty to 
the Republic. It was discreetly Gaullist and hoped that the French 
people would again rally around de Gaulle if it should become evi- 
dent that a moderate government was not possible in France and the 
choice would be between de Gaulle and the Popular Front. 

The only other paper that seemed likely to maintain itself was 
France-Soir, whose publisher, Pierre Lazareff, was exceptionally 
clever in the art of absorbing possible rivals—Paris-Presse and PIn- 
transigeant more or less came under his control. The star of France- 
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Soir was Pertinax, who was still the leading French commentator 
on foreign policy. In the press as elsewhere, the new men and the 
young who came out of the Resistance were a small minority. 

The rest of the newspapers lived either on money from their re- 
spective parties or in constant danger of disappearing. The Social- 
ists had to resign themselves to seeing their Populaire cease pub- 
lication as a daily, notwithstanding the attraction of Léon Blum’s 
articles for a section of the non-Socialist public; and this was one 
more indication of the decline of French socialism. The best of the 
Liberation journals, such as Combat, so ably edited by Claude Bour- 
det, were threatened by the old sharks, who considered the press as 
nothing more than a handy instrument for their economic or politi- 
cal adventures. 

Albert Bayet, president of the Federation of the French Press, 
fought bravely to prevent their return. He indignantly rejected 
various criticisms in American journals of the “controlled press” of 
France and insisted that restrictions were necessary if the country 
was to bar the journalistic trusts and the press lords who had been 
compromised by their support of Vichy. “It is ridiculous,” he said, 
“for some people in the United States to mourn the disappearance of 
the old French press, most of which was violently anti-American. 
With financial support from the Germans, it launched the most 
vicious attacks against Roosevelt, attacks that ought to have aroused 
the indignation of even those Americans who did not agree with 
the policies of the President. Today this same corrupt crowd is 
making a terrific effort to come back. Our Federation, of which all 
newspapermen in France are members, will, with few exceptions, 
resist any attempt to resuscitate a press that brought only dishonour 
to our country.” 

On June 2, 1946, I witnessed the first general election, which would 
confirm or deny my theory that the people were interested in some- 
thing more than food. Many of my American colleagues insisted 
that the French had lost all interest in politics and that the only 
thing that concerned them was how to get hold of a good piece of 
meat to take home or how to make a deal on the black market. The 
electoral campaign had been focused not only on the Constitution, 
which had divided France into two clearly defined camps, but on 
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the issue around which all European politics was then crystallizing: 
the struggle between Left and Right. 

Paris was seething with excitement on election night as loud- 
speakers throughout the city announced the returns. Trouble had 
been predicted, but in a quick tour of various districts I saw not 
a single incident. There was a brief spontaneous demonstration when 
it was announced that Daladier and Reynaud had been elected. But 
not even that gesture against the return to the Chamber of two men 
whose names were mud when France collapsed resulted in any real 
disturbance. 

Although the Right had poured money and effort into the elec- 
tions, the Socialists and Communists formed an impressive combina- 
tion in the Assembly. The M.R.P., however, as the single party with 
the greatest number of members, was given the premiership in the new 
government. For other reasons the election was an important mile- 
stone in the recent history of Europe. The Vatican emerged for 
the first time in the West as the leader of the Right in its attack on 
the progressive forces. Hardly a Catholic in France stayed away 
from the polls, and cables from Italy, where elections took place 
on the same Sunday, reported that “Catholic priests and nuns, in 
response to Vatican instructions, turned out in large numbers to 
vote.” 

On Ascension Day, just before the election, Pope Pius XII, cast- 
ing aside all pretence of neutrality, had summoned the faithful to 
battle against a socialist Europe. His address remains without doubt 
one of the most illuminating documents of recent years. The task 
called for a personality of unusual strength. After all, for several 
years the Vatican had had good reason to remain prudently in the 
background. Its moral authority was at low ebb. Its war record had 
been pitiful. It had followed the triumphal chariot of fascism until 
the German armies were stopped in Russia and the Western democ- 
racies had mobilized the tremendous resources of their industrial 
power. Many sincere Catholics had been heartbroken by the capit- 
ulation of the Holy See, which had sealed the Pope’s lips at the 
very time the duty of every spiritual leader was to condemn Nazi 
aggression. 

On the whole, those were years in which the Pope said as little 
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as possible. Then, three days before the French and Italian elections, 
he spoke out in bold, clear tones. Too much was at stake: an ab- 
solute Socialist-Communist majority in France and a victory for the 
Republic in Italy might ruin reaction’s chance for a comeback. 
Encouraged by the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Paris, by Churchill’s recent speeches, by the growing wave of anti- 
Russian feeling in the United States, Pius XII assumed command of 
the reactionary forces that some people naively believed had gone 
down to final defeat on V-E Day. 

Thus the Catholic Church returned to the political struggle with 
the same aggressiveness it had displayed in the last century—in 1830, 
1848, and 1871—when the cause of the Pope-King fused with the 
cause of the other sovereigns of Europe who saw their thrones en- 
dangered. At the first sign of real estrangement between the West and 
the East, the Vatican revived the idea of a “Western Catholic bloc.” 
When it had first been discussed during the war, the necessity 
of keeping the Russian armies in the fight had made the chancelleries 
wary of a Catholic combination that would have included the 
France of Pétain, Franco Spain, Belgium, Italy, and the most fascist- 
minded republics of Latin America. At the moment of Libera- 
tion the Vatican had believed that Europe was lost. A sweeping 
reorientation of its policy toward the Western Hemisphere, toward 
the thirty million Catholics of the United States and Canada and 
the millions more in the lands from Mexico to Patagonia, had cul- 
minated in the creation of “the American cardinals,” with Francis 
Spellman at their head. But as relations between the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Russians grew worse, and the British Labour government 
continued the Tory policy of backing the monarchy in Italy and 
Greece and showed itself in no hurry to get rid of Franco, the 
Holy See was reassured. It decided that Europe could still be saved 
by building a West Wall against Russian infiltration, like the old 
wall of Pilsudski’s Poland, but this time through the creation of a 
Centrist-Catholic bloc in each Western country, the M.R.P. in 
France, Gasperi’s Christian Democrats in Italy, and, if possible, a new 
monarchical-clerical regime in Spain to succeed Franco. 

And so it is that the alliance of Vatican reaction and American 
capitalism stands out as the most significant political development of 
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the postwar period. To this the historian of tomorrow will have to 
refer in order to explain, first, the retrogression of the Left forces, 
which logically ought to have taken the leadership of the new Eu- 
rope, and, second, dialectically, those Left-wing revolts which may 
take place in 1950 or in 1955 or at some other date, but which will 
take place with mathematical certainty. 


After a couple of months in France I extended my reporting to 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and finally Moscow. I took advan- 
tage of an invitation from the Socialists in Antwerp to address a 
May Day mass meeting. The audience was so full of ardour for 
the Spanish republican cause that it gave me the illusion that I 
was back in 1938. I had already experienced the strength of that 
feeling in France. During a great demonstration in Paris at the vast 
Vélodrome d’Hiver, which brought together Socialists, Communists, 
Radical-Socialists, and practically all progressive groups, to cele- 
brate the closing of the French-Spanish frontier, a brave but isolated 
gesture, I received a tremendous ovation when invited to the plat- 
form. It was naturally not meant for me, but for the cause I repre- 
sented. There was the same enthusiastic reaction in Rome, where I 
spoke at a meeting specially organized by the Italian Socialist party; 
and even in so calm and sober an atmosphere as that of Switzerland. 


It is the fashion these days to scoff at classical diplomacy. In the 
period between the two world wars the career diplomat became 
so closely identified in the public mind with failure, appeasement, 
and all the rest that progressives instinctively looked with suspi- 
cious eyes on striped trousers and silk hats. But recent international 
conferences have proved that a certain amount of old-style diplo- 
macy, or at least diplomatic experience, is desirable. At the Paris 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference I heard radicals more than once ex- 
press a longing for a few veterans who knew how to deal with 
problems of foreign affairs. Carlo Sforza was such a veteran. 

Meeting him for the first time since he had left the United States 
two years previously, I found him as youthful and energetic as 
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ever, sure of himself, and delighted to be back in the magnificent 
setting of the Palazzo Chigi, which seemed to have been designed to 
his measure. His visiting cards and all official documents bear simply 
his name, “Carlo Sforza,” though the Republic had authorized him 
to use his title. When the question of titles of nobility had come up 
in the Constituent Assembly, a Communist deputy, Ruggiero Grieco, 
had settled it with his vote, saying, “After all, titles are fairly in- 
nocuous toys. Surely the many freedoms guaranteed by the Italian 
Constitution ought to include the freedom to play with them.” 

In Palmiro Togliatti, the Communist leader, Italy’s tradition of 
mental finesse and acuteness was most strongly represented. I had 
seen him last in Spain during the war. When we met again in 
Rome we cast our eyes round the political horizon of Europe. His 
comments were so acute that I thought to myself, as he talked, 
that if he were only not restricted in his freedom of action by party 
discipline, he might be the one Italian capable of the reorganization 
of Italy in a new Risorgimento. In spite of this limitation, in the Italy 
of 1946 there was no political leader to compare with him. 

In the Socialist party, besides the known leaders—Nenni, Basso, 
Pertini, Sandi—the man who most impressed me was Rodolfo Mo- 
randi, Minister of Industry. He had that characteristic air of energy 
and initiative which marked the men of the Resistance. Now in his 
middle forties, he had struggled throughout the Fascist period to 
keep alive a nucleus around which the party could later be rebuilt. 
Morandi had been arrested for propaganda activities on behalf of 
the Spanish Republic at the most crucial moment of Italy’s inter- 
vention in Spain. He is the author of a number of distinguished 
books on economics, notably Storia della grande industria moderna 
in Italia. Convinced that in Italy, as in all Europe, reconstruction 
must go hand in hand with socialism, he advocated orderly planning 
to eliminate the chaotic free-for-all of unregulated enterprise. 

For more than twenty years Italy survived in an economic limbo 
halfway between state control and free enterprise. At the economic 
congress in Florence in January 1947, the delegates were unanimous 
on one point: that the country must choose between a capitalist 
economy and a planned economy along socialist lines. The partisans 
of capitalism pointed to the recent extraordinary expansion of cer- 
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tain industries, especially of textiles, which in 1946 surpassed all 
previous records. I myself talked to several prosperous textile manu- 
facturers, who impressed me with their optimism and ingenuity. 
But Morandi was not interested in isolated success stories; his aim 
was to release all the potentialities of Italian industry. 

Economically Italy had one advantage over France: the war left 
its industrial machine relatively intact. “Deliver nothing to the 
Germans—save as much as you can for Italy” was one of the slogans 
of the Resistance. All sorts of methods were used to keep supplies 
from going to the Nazis. Hitler’s armies were able to buy far more in 
Vichy France than in Fascist Italy. When Mussolini signed a pact 
with Hitler, anti-Fascists in the Civil Service as well as in industry 
systematically sabotaged the fulfilment of its economic clauses. The 
outraged Nazis complained bitterly to I] Duce, but it did no good. 
Machines were smuggled out of factories and hidden away in vil- 
lages. In Milan I visited a printing plant whose entire equipment had 
once disappeared overnight and been distributed among peasants 
in the neighbourhood. Thus the bulk of Italy’s wealth remained 
within its borders, even though the Germans had created a vast 
black market in the hope of luring products into the open. When 
the Allies reached the industrial centres of northern Italy, they 
were amazed at the resources they found there. 

Despite the efforts of the Resistance, however, the young Min- 
ister of Industry had a major task on his hands. Although consider- 
able progress was made in 1946, industrial production on the whole 
was still less than seventy per cent of the 1938 level. The lira was 
subject to constant inflationary pressure, and its fluctuations made 
it difficult to fix prices or finance new business enterprises. The 
nightmare of Italian planners was the lack of fuel. Before the war 
England, Germany, and Poland had supplied most of Italy’s coal; 
but they were no longer in a position to do it. Of course, there was 
always the United States, but American coal was expensive and 
distant; besides, Italy had not the ships to transport it. The govern- 
ment was studying several practical projects for new hydro-electric 
power plants. The main difficulty was to find sufficient capital. 

As I listened to Morandi and his colleagues, among whom were 
other admirable young men from the Resistance, plan the Italy of 
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tomorrow, I felt all the injustice of the idea that the new life which 
was beginning to announce itself might be asphyxiated by the 
egoism and senile greed of an old economic and social system which 
refused to disappear. From the day that the military situation al- 
lowed it, the representatives of that old system had turned against 
the Resistance. Apparently Italian anti-Fascists were good enough to 
die, but not good enough to be allowed to build a new Italy. 

Perhaps the Resistance might have resigned itself to being classi- 
fied as a third-rate auxiliary force if the Allied Military Govern- 
ment had not systematically opposed everything that meant Italy’s 
orientation in a democratic socialist direction. Those of us who 
had followed sympathetically the efforts of the Italian people to 
root out fascism were aware of this aspect of the story. But, again, 
I had to talk with leaders of the various Italian political parties— 
and I saw nearly all of them—to understand fully the extent to which 
the Allies were sabotaging the progressive forces. Their obstruction- 
ist tactics had retarded the consolidation of Italian democracy and 
forced the government to abandon many projects for nationaliza- 
tion and new social legislation. While conciliatory in tone, former 
Premier Bonomi’s new book Diario di un anno makes it clear that 
the Anglo-American ideal was an Italy ruled jointly by the mon- 
archy and the Vatican, which would counterbalance a Leftist France 
and ultimately serve, together with Franco’s Spain, as a bulwark 
against the advance of socialism in Western Europe. 

The hope of an Italy ruled by the Vatican was rapidly realized. 
When I returned to Italy in September 1948, leading the Spanish 
Group in the Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference, I found the 
country profoundly changed. The quarter of a million youths who 
marched through the streets of Rome, filling the air with their 
songs and hymns, were not now the representatives of the Resistance 
but of the powerful Azione Cattolica. Pius XII, addressing them on 
September 5, delivered the most aggressive speech that this fighting 
Pope had ever delivered in the whole of his exciting career. 

The boys’ procession of Azione Cattolica was succeeded the fol- 
lowing Sunday by one of two hundred thousand girls. The workers 
of Rome clenched their teeth with rage. Between meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union, Sforza smiled benevolently at the new 
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version of “Giovinezza.”’ The combative ardour of his revolt against 
the Duce had disappeared. He continued to be a shrewd Foreign 
Minister, but he now was chained to the triumphal chariot of the 
Vatican. The Left did not conceal its uneasiness. As we passed the 
prison on returning from a popular restaurant on the outskirts of 
Rome, Pietro Nenni said, “My future residence.” And he told me 
sarcastically how, during a recent official dinner at which he had 
been seated near Gasperi, he had asked the latter, “When do you 
take us off to jail?” Sarragat, Nenni’s rival, on hearing this, put his 
hand to his heart and said dramatically, “Never while I’m there!”— 
meaning in the government, of which he was Vice Premier. I asked, 
“And de Gasperi?” Nenni replied with a characteristic gesture of 
resignation, twisting his lips, “He’s a priest—and an Austrian priest, 
which is worse.” 


Having seen Western Europe, I continued eastward, beginning 
with Czechoslovakia. 

As soon as the traveller crossed the Austrian-Czech frontier at 
Horni Dvofisté, the picture changed. My delight at seeing Kitz- 
bithel and Salzburg again was tempered by the general impres- 
sion of distress and dilapidation. The first sight of Czechoslovakia 
brought a feeling of relief. Suddenly everything seemed normal. 
The customs officials and police were dressed in good uniforms; 
coffee was brought to the train—coffee with sugar, in a Europe 
where the lack of sugar defied even the audacious talents of the 
black marketeers. The renowned coffeehouses of Prague offered 
the customer everything he desired. Shops were well stocked. 
Every week some new article in the store windows drew admiring 
glances from the strolling crowds. Here people walked for pleasure 
even late in the evening, the city was better lighted than Paris. 
The number of bookshops was unbelievable; the Czechs, who had 
always read a great deal, now were reading more than ever before, 
all sorts of things. British and French and Swiss papers were quickly 
snatched up. Though theirs is a small country, the Czechs were 
convinced that they had an important role to play. Of more con- 
cern than the material recovery was the moral one. In 1946 there 
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was no fear or uncertainty about the years ahead; almost everyone 
felt sure of his country and himself. There was plenty of work for 
all, and work that would benefit not the trusts and the capitalists, 
but the nation and the people as a whole. 

Confidence in Czechoslovakia’s ability not only to regain its 
prewar standards but to surpass them was the common note of the 
talks I had with Vice-Premier Gottwald, later President of the Re- 
public, and other members of the cabinet, including of course, Jan 
Masaryk. Klement Gottwald had been chairman of the Communist 
party since 1927, and when I was in Moscow in 1936 held the post 
immediately under Dimitrov in the Comintern. He was kind enough 
to interrupt a brief Easter Sunday holiday to receive me. We spoke 
mainly about production and nationalization. “We cannot com- 
plain,” he said. “Compared with 1938 figures, lignite production has 
reached the hundred per cent mark, hard coal ninety per cent, steel 
seventy per cent, and the majority of the other industries fifty 
per cent. And every month shows a new advance. We could do 
still better were it not for the lack of certain raw materials—for in- 
stance, wool—and of skilled workers.” “But, Mr. Minister,” I in- 
terrupted, “the Czech worker is very able.” “Yes,” Gottwald agreed, 
“only you must not forget that of the three and a half million Su- 
detens we are sending back to Germany, almost eight hundred thou- 
sand are industrial workers. There is a gap that must be filled.” 
Then he added quickly, “But we would do it again, no matter 
what the consequences to the national economy. We place the se- 
curity of the state above any consideration of technique or produc- 
tion.” 

Gottwald told me much more than was commonly known about 
the nationalization program, a large part of which had already 
been accomplished. He cited figures to show how well they were 
doing under state ownership. He said that now the nationaliza- 
tion period could be considered finished, all other privately owned 
enterprises would be able to continue without fear of being taken 
over by the state. 

Gottwald expressed himself categorically in favour of continuing 
the national government coalition and strongly emphasized the fact 
that the opposition, naturally not the fascist opposition or the Su- 
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deten opposition, enjoyed in Czechoslovakia the fullest liberty of 
action within the laws of the Republic, and he showed me clippings 
from the Prague press criticizing the government and himself. He 
supported the theory that evolution toward socialism need not 
necessarily take the same form in every country, and he seemed 
fully convinced that in Czechoslovakia it would take place through 
a perfectly democratic process without great internal friction. This 
was in 1946. 

Jan Masaryk was of the same opinion. I spent two interesting 
hours with him in his office in the Foreign Ministry, and he spoke 
to me about everything as he might speak to a friend of whose 
discretion he was sure. The conversation with Masaryk could have 
been a sensational scoop for my paper, but I referred in my articles 
only to such matters as he would have no objection to seeing pub- 
lished. He described, for example, with his inexhaustible sense of 
humour, the visit of Marshal Tito to Prague, when the Marshal asked 
that a commercial treaty be signed within twenty-four hours and told 
how he (Masaryk) had imparted a lesson on the way to deal with in- 
dependent states, however friendly they might be. And Masaryk 
warned me prophetically that one day Tito would clash with the 
Russians. 

Early in 1948, when the democratic edifice of Czechoslovakia 
was shaken to its very foundations by the events that led to the 
terrible death of Masaryk, I could not discover what had happened 
to contradict so drastically all that I had heard on my visit to 
Prague two years before. Only one explanation seemed possible: 
the Russians at the end of 1947 became convinced that what they 
called “the American war party” had gained the upper hand in the 
United States and that war might break out at any moment in 
1948. They had only one idea: to fortify their position in the new 
line of defence that included Czechoslovakia and send the whole 
democratic process to the devil. If this is not so, nobody will be 
able to explain the grave error which changed so abruptly a trend 
in which the Czech Communists themselves in their conversations 
with me had shown such pride. 

My next goal was Moscow. 


XXII, Russia Revisited 


when famine scourged the Ukraine. I had last been there in 1935. 

Fifteen years of constructive effort had already given Russia 
the national quality that made me predict, on the day Germany at- 
tacked, that the Soviets would never be defeated. Thus, while this 
visit was shorter than my previous ones, I had a basis for comparison 
and judgment. I could avoid the error, made by so many foreigners, 
of generalizing on the basis of isolated details or of using as criteria 
the standards and way of life of their own countries. And I was 
not likely to fall into that mood of uncritical rapture that some- 
times overwhelms the new visitor. The first thing I encountered 
on this trip to Russia was the war. I do not refer to its material ef- 
fects, although, of course, the over-all destruction was beyond im- 
agination. The figures tell the story: seventy thousand towns and 
villages razed; seventeen hundred towns partially destroyed; six 
million homes and buildings demolished; thirty thousand industrial 
plants bombed or stripped. I refer rather to the fact that, although 
I knew Russia had made a tremendous contribution to the war, until 
I went there I had no clear picture of the extent of her sacrifices. 
Not a single family among those I had known was left untouched. 
I asked about a painter who had shown great promise in 1935 when 
still just a lad—“killed”; about two or three poets who were be- 
ginning to be talked about in those days—“killed”; about an able 
official who had been my friend—“killed.” Whether the number of 
Russian dead is seven million, as Stalin has stated, or more, as some 
not-too-friendly foreign circles would like to believe, the losses 
were well distributed. Russia gave the war everything it had. Its 
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effort was “more total,” more complete, than Germany’s. Unless 
this is established in one’s mind, it is impossible to understand the 
present situation or the role the Soviet Union will play in world 
affairs. 

The Russian people feel they have fulfilled their duty almost 
beyond all conceivable limits. An accent of pride is heard in every 
personal story of those three and a half terrible years: pride multi- 
plied millions of times to encompass such unity of a people in a 
war effort as was seldom seen before in the world. 

Critics on the Left are apt to resent this exaltation of national 
sentiment and conclude that Soviet imperialism has replaced the old 
internationalism. That is too simple an interpretation. One cannot 
make a sharp distinction between ideology and the big-power con- 
cept. To interpret Russian policy exclusively in terms of power 
politics is sure to lead to false conclusions; to interpret it exclusively 
from the point of view of revolutionary ideology would be equally 
misleading. It is only by viewing the problem from both angles 
that one gets a just perspective. 

Not only the nation as a whole but the Russian man and woman 
have risen in their own estimation. They have discovered what 
they are capable of: they remained united in the darkest hours, 
when it seemed that the German war machine, still almost intact, 
could not be stopped, when cold and hunger gripped the land. No 
Vichy cast its shadow on their postwar period: the road was clear 
for the immense task of reconstruction. The Russians did not have 
to begin by draining off the muck of collaboration, and this has 
given them an immense self-confidence. 

Russia was strong—that was the fundamental conclusion I drew 
from my visit to Moscow. It was a strength reflected not merely in 
figures. I felt it when talking both to the leaders and to the average 
Soviet citizen. In its outward expression it had none of the dull, 
brutish air that characterized the Third Reich’s show of power. 
Russia’s renowned artistic sense lent its strength an élan which public 
demonstrations under Hitler never possessed. 

When I reached Moscow the theatre season was already over. 
Everyone told me it had been particularly brilliant, with more than 
a hundred new plays in the twenty city theatres, including such 
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hits as Under the Chestnut Trees of Prague by Konstantin Si- 
monov, and The Creation of the World by Nikolai Pagodin. But I 
was fortunate enough to arrive in time for the annual Sports Pa- 
rade. It was magnificent. Thousands and thousands of boys and girls 
performed as if in each of them athlete, warrior, and artist had 
fused. In the dozens of tableaux there were a sustained richness and 
purity of colour. Here was the glory of the Russian ballet extended 
to the masses. It was extraordinary to see those thousands of young 
people, one moment marching past in ordered ranks as if on a battle- 
field, the next moment breaking into gigantic ballet patterns express- 
ing their joy in the victory of youth over death and devastation. 
The festival had an important relationship to Russia’s strength: the 
boys and girls who took part came from the working class, just 
as the generals who routed the monocled German officers came 
from the working class, just as the new directors of industry who 
were taking the place of those fallen in battle came from the work- 
ing class. This important fact has too often been forgotten: that 
after twenty-nine years the Soviet system has conserved its essen- 
tial proletarian character. 

After what they had been through, nothing frightened the Rus- 
sians. A population increase of two millions a year guaranteed 
them the necessary labour reserves. As for raw materials and in- 
dustrial potential, one foreign diplomat with whom I spoke, the 
representative of a Western European country, a man neither sym- 
pathetic nor hostile but serious-minded and extremely well-informed, 
told me that Russia had not yet tapped a tenth of its resources. 
Being there, one felt that Russia and the United States were the only 
truly independent countries in the world. In a talk with a high 
Russian official I raised incidentally the question of an eventual 
loan from the United States. “Well,” he said, “if there is a loan, fine. 
If not, we shall get along without it.” 

The people looked healthy and, in general, better off than those 
of other countries that had also felt the real impact of the war. 
I was judging, of course, by Moscow, whose population had in- 
creased considerably during the war—there were then perhaps six 
million Muscovites. The streets had a lively air and offered a rich 
field for personal observation. 
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Politically the Soviet regime seemed more firmly established than 
ever. Members of the foreign Diplomatic Corps who in the past 
had spent their time trying to name the Marshal most likely to 
bring off a coup now abandoned that game. Stalin’s prestige was 
enormous; everyone in Russia recognized his decisive role in the 
victory. I was sure that if an election were to be held in the So- 
viet Union, with American voting machines and no pressure on 
the electorate, Stalin would receive an overwhelming majority. 

Equally unfounded were the stories of conflict between the 
Army and the Communist party, reported from time to time in 
the foreign press. Both were firm pillars of the regime. Nor could 
I see that Stalin’s state of health offered any comfort to those who, 
since 1917, had hoped for the worst. The day of the Sports Parade 
he was in the reviewing stand for six long hours and stayed to see 
the last feature on the program, a football match between the two 
leading Soviet teams. Stalin was then sixty-seven, but he was born 
in Georgia, where the people are noted for their longevity. 

Those who like to complicate the Russian issue and delight busi- 
nessmen’s clubs by lecturing on the enigma of the East should learn 
one simple fact: Russia wants peace. It wants peace because the 
war interrupted and partly destroyed the titanic effort of thirty 
years, and because no country knows better than Russia what war 
on its soil means. Everything I saw and heard in 1946 convinced me 
that the Russian leaders wanted peace and the Russian people wanted 
peace. 

My first contacts with high officials of the Soviet government 
took place within twenty-four hours after my arrival. I was al- 
ready in bed and on the point of falling asleep when I received a 
telephone call from the Narkomindel, the Foreign Ministry, asking 
how soon I could receive a visit from an official. Having become 
acquainted with Soviet customs in 1924, when I used to visit Chi- 
cherin at three and four o’clock in the morning, I asked, “Would 
now be convenient?” The speaker replied, “Is this not too late for 
you?” I said it was never too late for me and dressed to receive my 
visitor. He brought me a special invitation from the Foreign Minister 
to a party given by himself and Madame Molotov in honour of the 
Czech delegation, headed by Klement Gottwald and Jan Masaryk, 
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which was in Moscow negotiating new commercial arrangements. 

The heads of all diplomatic missions accredited to Moscow and 
members of the Soviet government had been invited to the recep- 
tion. The presence of an unknown person in friendly conversa- 
tion with Molotov provided the diplomats with a subject for 
curiosity and gossip. The Foreign Minister so arranged it that in 
the next twenty-four hours I received invitations from several am- 
bassadors to lunch or dine with them. This permitted me to ex- 
plore, amid the conventional indiscretions of such occasions, the 
feelings of the various powers and the attitudes of their representa- 
tives in Moscow. With a few exceptions, such as French Ambassador 
Catroux who, although a general with five stars, had great respect for 
the Russians, the general feeling was one of total incomprehension 
and rather contemptuous. The wife of the chargé d'affaires for 
Mexico, who, in the absence of diplomatic representation by Spain, 
had graciously received me under the Mexican flag, was reproached 
by the other ladies of the Diplomatic Corps for travelling by un- 
derground railway, “mixing with the Russian people.” 

Russia’s foreign policy, whether you approve of it or not, has 
one distinguishing characteristic: it knows exactly where it is go- 
ing; besides this, where to stop, when to reduce its speed, and even 
when to retreat. And the limit Moscow sets is the line beyond which 
lies the imminent threat of war. 

The Soviet Union not only knows its own course; it knows as 
much as can be known about the purposes and plans of the Western 
powers, often so contradictory and hard to discover. People talk 
about the growing isolation of the Kremlin. If by this they mean 
that the Kremlin is not aware of the growth of anti-Russian feeling 
in the West since the end of the war, they are greatly mistaken. 
Talking to many Russians who have never left Moscow, I might 
easily have believed that they had just stepped out of a plane from 
Washington. American opinion is followed with extreme care. 

This is natural, and not only because of the weight and importance 
of the United States, the only other really great power. Soviet con- 
cern derives also from the hope that was formerly placed in Amer- 
ica; for it was to the United States that Russia looked to maintain 
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in the first years of peace the collaboration that had made possible 
Allied military victory. In that hope a personal factor played a 
decisive part and might have exercised a tremendous influence on 
early postwar developments if death had not intervened. The loss 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt was a disaster that loomed larger in 
the minds of Soviet citizens than of Americans. Russians are acutely 
aware of the service he rendered when, against the advice of his 
doctors, he travelled to Yalta to establish a basis of mutual under- 
standing for the difficult period that was just opening. There in 
the Crimea, as at no previous meeting, Roosevelt won the confi- 
dence of Stalin, and with it the confidence of the Russian people. 
Ambassador Catroux told me with what general consternation Rus- 
sians of all ranks had received the news of Roosevelt’s death. 

Had he lived, American-Soviet relations, in the opinion of most 
informed Russians, would have followed a different course. Mutual 
suspicions, which for more than two decades had hampered normal 
dealings between Russia and the Western powers, had been reduced 
by the war to relatively harmless proportions. But confidence and 
understanding needed to be buttressed by the broad statesmanlike 
attitude of the late President. The most striking thing about Roose- 
velt’s handling of the Russian issue was his capacity to relegate 
to second place aspects of Soviet policy with which he disagreed 
and to gear all his efforts to Russia’s desire to continue the coalition 
among the Allies. At Yalta, in particular, he held to that major pur- 
pose in spite of his disagreement on less crucial matters. For the essen- 
tial role of mediator, so clearly reserved for the United States, there 
has been no successor to Roosevelt. 

To remain faithful to the idea of co-operation with the Soviet 
Union does not mean approving every move Moscow makes. The 
situation in most Eastern European countries after the war was 
naturally so favourable to the Russians that in their own interest 
they could have used tactics that would have provoked less oppo- 
sition inside and less excitement abroad. It is not that I take any 
stock in the prewar “democracy” of the Balkan and Danubian 
states, where, with the exception of Poland and Rumania during a 
short period, no honest free election had ever been held, but I am 
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sure that genuinely anti-fascist capable people, now suppressed, could 
have been drawn into the revolutionary effort to break the feudal 
basis of those former Nazi puppet states. 

When the Soviet government established relations with Argentina 
in 1946 I found the arguments made in support of that decision un- 
convincing. And when Peron boasted of being the first Argentine 
President in twenty-eight years to receive a Russian ambassador, I 
was still sceptical, knowing very well that he was ready (as one 
of his later speeches revealed) to take the leadership in any anti- 
Russian movement that might develop in South America. 

I have always disapproved of those too clever decisions in foreign 
policy that confuse the people regarding the main issue. But spe- 
cific points of difference do not incline me to join those who main- 
tain that Russian policy since the war has been directed only toward 
territorial expansion, new markets, and mastery of the world. I still 
believe that one of Moscow’s chief objectives has been the destruc- 
tion of fascism and feudalism. And while no one can deny that 
conflicts of interest would have challenged even the best efforts of 
postwar diplomacy, it is equally true that four or five years of 
honest co-operation, in the spirit Roosevelt established at Yalta, 
might have done much to overcome difficulties and stitch together 
the fabric of international relations. 

Russians have watched with distrust every combination, whether 
it took the form of an attempt to revive the Balkan Entente or to 
carry out the Vatican plan of uniting France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal with an eye to wider connections in Latin America. 
The ingrained suspicion that led Chicherin in the twenties to regard 
the League of Nations as an instrument directed by the Western 
bourgeois world against the new revolutionary state showed signs 
of coming to life again in relation to the United Nations. I met 
this feeling on all sides. Russians were beginning to say that nothing 
had changed since 1917, that the same old story was starting again, 
though with one difference: the immense strength of present-day 
Russia. They even suggested that if Russia were not so strong, the 
peace would be made without it and against it. 

From the moment the division of the world into two blocs 
became an accepted fact, the Russians automatically rejected solu- 
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tions of problems that might have been relatively simple to deal 
with had the Roosevelt policy remained in force. We have seen this, 
above all, in matters touching Soviet security. We have seen the 
conflicts of interest between Russians and Anglo-Americans trans- 
planted to the soil of Germany, where explosive material is still 
heaped high and the chances of a revival of nazism are rapidly in- 
creasing. One may blame the Russians as much as one likes for the 
deadlock in Germany. But what one must realize is that the Russians, 
watching the anti-Soviet wave mount in the chancelleries and in in- 
ternational conferences, were certain to introduce measures in their 
zone which they believed offered security against both external at- 
tack and the rise of internal reaction. 


I could not resist the temptation to return by way of Germany, 
not having been there since the summer of 1933. To hop from Mos- 
cow to Berlin was to live in two different ages within the space of 
six hours; for that is how long the flight took, in a comfortable 
American-type plane built by the Russians. 

Flying low, with a single stop at Kaliningrad (prewar Konigs- 
berg), I looked down on the rich farmlands of what had been large 
Junker estates, which had formed the underpinning of Prussian 
hegemony over Germany, now split up by rapid and radical agrar- 
ian reform. Here, as everywhere in the Russian zone, the Germans 
were working hard in the fields and in the factories; they had little 
free time or energy left to play werewolf or plot the coming of 
the Fourth Reich. 

Pausing only long enough to leave my luggage at the Hotel Sa- 
voy, I hurried out into the ruins of Berlin, a city where I had lived 
for seven years, in search of familiar landmarks: the house on 
Kleiststrasse where my elder son was born; the house on Nettle- 
beckstrasse where one of my best friends had lived, the painter 
Herstein, whose whole family had been wiped out in the war, the 
building on Potsdamerbriicke where I had my office when I was the 
Berlin correspondent for La Nacién and where, even in 1924, I 
had a rough-and-tumble visit from a gang of young hoodlums be- 
cause of some articles I had written on the growing Hitler move- 
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ment. The street signs were still there, but of the houses only a 
wall or two stood; and their facades were smashed beyond recogni- 
tion. Rubble was still piled high everywhere; I knew that there 
must be hundreds of bodies buried in the ruins. It was amazing 
that no serious epidemic had broken out to aggravate the city’s 
physical problems. No photographs or newsreels have given a con- 
vincing idea of the extent of the destruction. The city was smashed 
not so much by American and British air raids as by Russian heavy 
guns. The battle for Berlin was undoubtedly the greatest artillery 
struggle of any war. 

After wandering about the city on foot for several hours, I re- 
turned to the hotel exhausted. The sight of the dining-room quickly 
revived me. An illuminating story of the postwar period was to be 
found in this hotel, which flaunted its impressive comforts before 
a fallen city. The Savoy was certainly the best of the hotels requisi- 
tioned by the Allied missions in Berlin. The English know how to 
install themselves: hot running water at all hours, a plain but well- 
cooked mess, and a wine cellar that proved a constant temptation to 
one who is a teetotaller only on doctor’s orders. There you could 
drink French wines, confiscated by the Nazis, which were hard to 
find in Paris. A few civilians were received as transients, and, glanc- 
ing back a few days in the register, I recognized the beautiful di- 
minutive handwriting of Harold Laski. The hotel was mainly for 
the use of officers of the British Army of Occupation. I watched 
them pass in their impeccable uniforms, red braid and decorations 
bright against the khaki; they looked as if they had stepped out of 
some old print of Cecil Rhodes’ England, with the self-assured air of 
men convinced that their Empire is indestructible. Their every ges- 
ture revealed ties, hereditary or imagined, with England’s ruling 
class. 

In Berlin the British were favourites among the “better” Germans. 
Despite the ruins, there was a distinctive note of elegance through- 
out their sector. The people wore better shoes; the store windows 
had little to show, but the quality of the merchandise was far su- 
perior to that seen elsewhere in the city. This was always true of 
the Kurfiirstendamm. The streets in the Russian sector, in the 
neighbourhood around Unter den Linden, formerly the centre for 
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luxury shops, now housed German workers, as did all the once 
fashionable districts under Russian control. The American sector 


along the Grunewald was another matter. Here a striking note was 
provided by dozens of American girls in uniforms or civilian clothes 
who completely overshadowed the Germans and their wives. Grune- 
wald offered laughter and jokes and stunning feminine figures such 
as one saw nowhere else in Central Europe. 

In the British sector the Germans felt more secure and happy, 
especially that class of Germans among whom Hitler had found his 
major support. Of course the English officers in the Hotel Savoy 
and outside it were as reserved and unapproachable as in their own 
country, but the Germans got a sense of protection from their cor- 
rectness and, perhaps even more from the anti-Russian attitude they 
attributed to the British. Germans responded to this gentlemanly 
behaviour with unpleasant servility. In the other sectors business was 
transacted curtly in German. When I went into a bookstore in the 
British sector, however, the proprietor greeted me obsequiously in 
English. I answered him in German, and I paid for my purchase 
with marks instead of cigarettes, which were then the preferred 
medium of exchange. According to my calculations, with a hundred 
cigarettes one could live for a month at the Hotel Savoy, drink the 
best Rhine and imported French wines, go to a theatre and a night 
club every evening with one of the hundreds of girls who could 
be seen strolling before the mutilated walls of what used to be the 
Gedichtniskirche—the church of rich marriages—as far as Fasanen- 
strasse. The temptation to soldiers of the occupation armies to save 
their pay and live on sales of cigarettes and chocolates is a story 
that has been told many times. Just a month before my visit a jour- 
nalist and former British officer named Blore wrote a sensational 
report for the London Daily Mirror, exposing the high living and 
consequent demoralization in the British sector. 

Naturally I was much more interested in the political story and 
was fortunate enough to meet three men, two of them Germans, 
the other a foreign official, who were able to give me detailed in- 
formation not only about the capital, but about the four occupied 
zones. None of them could be classified as pro-Russian or anti- 
American or anti-British. They confirmed my own impression that 
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lack of agreement among the occupying powers made Germany the 
most critical and complicated problem of all Europe. Whether on 
the agenda or not, it would cast its shadow over every international 
meeting. 

Except in the Russian zone, the German people were even then, 
in 1946, obsessed by a single idea—“to wait for the break.” They 
worked only the necessary minimum to deceive the occupation of- 
ficials or get their daily rations. The one topic of political discus- 
sion among the population of the American and British zones was 
when the final clash between the Russians and the Anglo-Americans 
would occur. Phrases like “They [the Anglo-Americans, of course] 
will surely ask us to join them” and “We shall have planes again” 
were commonly heard. And this grim hope was shared by fanatic 
nationalists and “reasonable” people alike. Some believed that the 
break might come before the end of 1946, others thought it would 
not happen for another year or two, but all were hoping. An old 
German acquaintance of mine, who was reorganizing the Socialist 
party in the British zone, happened to be in Berlin when I arrived. 
He said to me in German, “My dear Vayo, do you remember the 
Kapp Putsch? Well, it’s just like that now. It’s as if we were 
on the eve of another one.” 

The split in the victorious coalition just a year after the end of 
the war was especially to be regretted in so far as Germany was 
concerned. For a hundred reasons, it should never have been al- 
lowed to develop in this country where still powerful Nazi forces 
had only one chance for revival: the absence of a co-ordinated 
occupation program. But even the policy of checking Russia in 
Germany was filled with contradictions; and its promoters could ex- 
pect no success if they continued along the path they were then fol- 
lowing. In order to stop the Russians, the Americans and British 
should, first of all, have strengthened democracy in their respective 
zones. And for that they would have had to support the Socialists 
and help them to get organized. The occupation authorities did 
just the opposite. Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the Social-Democratic 
leader who six months before had seemed to be in high favour with 
the Anglo-American officials, had been practically dropped and was 
in despair. The few Army officers of a Labour cast sent by the 
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Attlee government had little or nothing to say about administration. 
Colonel Blimp was in command; I saw dozens of him in the Hotel 
Savoy. And to a Colonel Blimp the Schumachers were not “good 
Germans.” Recently anti-fascist circles in Berlin had been stunned 
by news that the British had authorized a new party, the Conserva- 
tive movement, in their zone. Its leaders were enough to raise the 
hair of anyone who knew Germany: Hugenberg, Wulle, and Count 
Westarp. Hugenberg, president of the Krupp cartel until 1918, 
had been the real force behind the notorious Stahlhelm, the para- 
military anti-labour organization that had been incorporated into 
the SS in 1934. It would be unfair and false to pretend that what 
was happening in the British zone pleased the Labour government. 
I saw confidential notes from London asking the occupation au- 
thorities to act differently toward the Socialists and other democratic 
forces there. But Colonel Blimp, while giving lip-service to democ- 
racy, allied himself with Hugenberg, demonstrating again the error 
in allowing the Army to control occupation policy. 

It was all very well—indeed, an easy trick—to impress world 
democratic opinion with figures on denazification. Taken as a whole, 
and by people who knew very little about Nazi methods of organiza- 
tion, they sounded convincing. “Denazification by the hundreds of 
thousands”—what an encouraging headline! But the purge affected 
only the small fry and a few top Nazi officials, without touching 
the important and potentially dangerous leaders. A typical example 
of this was to be found in the city of K. Its administrative apparatus 
had consisted of some two hundred officials, of whom all but fifty 
were dismissed. What more could one ask? But among the fifty 
who remained were the city’s twenty full-ranking Nazis. As a re- 
sult, there was no real change in the administration. The English 
authorities forbade the officials, among whom were many Socialists, 
to organize a union. An anti-labour law, which the British Con- 
servatives had adopted after the general strike of 1926, was invoked 
by the local Colonel Blimp to prevent the reconstitution of a union 
that might have exercised effective control over Nazis still holding 
government posts. 

Generally speaking, in order to win the favour of the American 
and British authorities, a German had to be in good standing with 
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the Church. Politically the dominating party was the Christliche 
Demokratische Union (C.D.U.), the counterpart of the French 
M.R.P. German anti-fascists humorously dubbed it the Club der 
Untergeschlupften—the club of chicks nestling under the wing of 
the mother Church. The hierarchy controlled in large measure the 
distribution of food packages from abroad. German anti-fascists had a 
saying that “Catholic food packages from the U.S.A. and Protestant 
herring from Sweden determine German politics.” It was easy to im- 
agine the political effect of this on the workers; and still easier to 
understand why the Catholic party was growing rapidly. 

In the Russian zone there were also many things that could be 
criticized. For instance, Army excesses in the first days of the oc- 
cupation had resulted in a wholesale exodus of Germans. I was told, 
however, that the soldiers had been ruthlessly disciplined and that 
the situation had improved considerably in recent months. What 
can be said without hesitation is that, in the Russian zone, I did not 
find the constant contradictions between theory and practice, be- 
tween what was promised and what was being accomplished, that 
characterized the American and British administrations. The for- 
eign expert with whom I talked described the contrast in these 
words: “In the Russian zone the Germans say, “The Russians are 
not as bad as we thought they would be’; in the Western zones 
they say, “The English and Americans are worse than we expected,’ ” 
It is true that the Russians also made use of Nazi technicians and 
even officials, but they kept them under rigid control. Everywhere 
one could already see the beginning of that competition for Ger- 
man favours which today threatens to undo the accomplishment 
of the war itself. 

The mistake so frequently made in discussing a possible Nazi re- 
vival was the notion that this depended upon the revival of Germany 
as a great power. The foreigner who saw Berlin in ruins and the 
rest of the country devastated and largely idle was apt to say, “All 
this talk of a German comeback is poppycock. Why, it would take 
twenty years to rebuild Berlin alone.” But a Nazi revival did not call 
for a Reichskanzlei and a headquarters in Niirnberg restored to the 
splendour of Hitler’s time. It required only that the Russians and the 
Western powers should strengthen their respective zones, the one 
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against the other, and encourage nationalist hopes by their continued 
political warfare on German soil. In the disunion of the wartime 
Allies lay the danger of a new, aggressive Germany dominated by 
the desire for revenge. 

Now for a diverting and significant anecdote, which happened 
during my stay in Berlin. I was living in the Savoy Hotel in the 
Fasanenstrasse, then controlled by the English, and my idea was to 
remain forty-eight hours before returning to Paris to cover the 
Peace Conference. I had travelled from Moscow with one of the 
secretaries of the New Zealand Legation. Mr. Costello had been at 
his post in the Soviet capital for two years; he knew the Russian 
language and had toward Russian problems a more serious and ap- 
preciative attitude than his diplomatic colleagues. We went together 
to the headquarters of the American Military Services in Grunewald 
to reserve seats on the next American plane for Paris. We were re- 
ceived in a friendly manner and requested to come back toward 
evening to obtain our priorities. When we returned the situation had 
changed. The reservation for my friend presented no difficulty, but 
mine was held up after it had been submitted for consideration to 
the higher authorities. The reason given was that I did not have a 
permit from the Interallied Commission, granted at my “point of de- 
parture,” to cross the American zone. Consequently even my presence 
in Berlin was “illegal,” and there opened before me the disturbing 
prospect of having to wait several days until a solution of the problem 
should come from Frankfurt, headquarters of the American Army of 
Occupation, or even from Washington. 

It seemed strange to me that, as my passport had been handled by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, which knew that I was 
going to Paris via Berlin, I had not been informed of the need for 
a complementary permit from the representatives in Moscow of the 
four Occupation authorities. Following the advice of the American 
major with whom I had spoken, I went to the Soviet headquarters in 
Karlshorst. My New Zealand friend insisted on coming with me. It 
was a considerable walk to Karlshorst, which was miles away from 
the centre of the city, but this enabled us to see a part of Berlin 
we had not seen. 

When we were announced a young official of the Soviet Foreign 
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Ministry came out to see us, dressed in the uniform of his office. He 
spoke all the languages of the Occupation powers equally well. 
After explaining my case we were taken before the Red Army 
colonel in charge of liaison services. He found my passport in order. 
It was a diplomatic passport issued by the Spanish government-in- 
exile, given to me as former Foreign Minister and establishing my 
previous status as ambassador, a title that, as in France, one continues 
to hold even when not on active service. The passport had several 
previous visas, British, American, and French, in spite of the fact 
that none of those countries had formal relations with the govern- 
ment that had issued the passport; in any case, it was sufficient to 
establish my identity beyond any doubt. The Russian colonel stated 
that, as I was in transit, I did not require anything more than the 
Russian exit visa and the entrance visa for France. He must have 
thought it odd to demand another permit from a person who had 
just come from the Soviet Union and who had been treated there 
as a distinguished visitor, certainly not suspected of sharing the ani- 
mosity toward Russia which was so prevalent on the Western side. 
Whatever his feelings, the colonel picked up the telephone with a 
quick movement and said vigorously, “Those British travellers who 
were to leave early tomorrow for Moscow don’t go.” It was an in- 
teresting piece of psychological confusion. The fact was that the 
British had nothing whatever to do with my situation; indeed, they 
had received me in a friendly way in their sector, probably because 
I represented an American periodical. But distrust and irritation had 
been driven so deep into the Russian mind by the foreign policy of 
Mr. Bevin that those British travellers were forced to pay for a 
stupid piece of obstruction on the part of the American authorities. 
He noted the hotel in which I was staying and, after repeating that 
my papers were in order, assured me that they would “continue to 
attend to the case.” 

I went out that night to look once again at the familiar places 
where I had spent so many years. On my return to the hotel the 
New Zealander had news for me. Both the Americans and the Rus- 
sians had called up, the Americans to say that the case had been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the higher American authorities in 
Frankfurt and the Russians to announce that one of their officers 
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would call on me the following morning. The officer brought me 
an invitation to take an official Soviet plane which would be leaving 
for Paris in the evening. The Russians had informed the Americans 
of their decision. The matter was settled. The Russian officer then 
graciously turned to the New Zealand diplomat, who had stayed be- 
hind in Berlin and Jost twenty-four hours in order to keep me Fone 
pany. “Would you like a lift to Paris?” he asked. Costello replied, 
“Sir, I shall be most honoured to fly under the Russian flag.” And 
afterward, when the Russian officer had gone, he turned to me and 
said, “That’s what I call hospitality.” The trip was very pleasant, and 
that same evening we arrived in Paris. 

My report on “Europe—1946” was reaching its end. I had renewed 
contact with the men I had left behind in 1940. During the Spanish 
struggle many of them had ignored, with a sort of pious compassion, 
my warnings that if democracy lost in Spain it meant war in Europe, 
with all the blood and sweat and tears Churchill soon forecast for 
his country. Some of those men had learned the lesson; the majority 
had not. I had made the acquaintance of excellent new men, such 
as I had expected would come out of the Resistance, but not many. 
I had discovered that fascism had not been routed. A directed or 
spontaneous conspiracy on the part of the big Western European 
newspapers distorted this truth, as it had distorted the truth when 
Hitler and Mussolini were rising to power and during the Spanish 
War. I considered it my duty as a journalist to tell the facts at a 
moment when many of my colleagues were already feeling the pres- 
sure of the anti-Russian hysteria and of the committees on “un- 
American activities.” ; 

The value of this report was in its establishment beyond question 
that out of the war there could have come a Europe infinitely more 
progressive and conducive to peace than the Europe that actually 
exists today. This possibility was temporarily destroyed by the 
American effort to check the natural development of the Continent 
toward socialism. 














XXII. West versus East, 1948 


Gstaad, the famous resort for winter sports and the place my 

wife used to spend many summers and an occasional Christmas 
with her family. I had often gone there with her and had known 
every stone and every child in the village. Meanwhile the children 
had grown up; the little girls to whom we had given candies were 
now married and held other little children by the hand; and to the 
new generation we also gave candies, as if time did not pass. In win- 
ter Saanen is extraordinarily beautiful, the village and its church sub- 
merged in a background of impressive mountains covered with snow, 
like the village itself. 1 had always accepted its charm as something 
natural, but this particular New Year's Eve I felt it more intensely. 
At midnight, after hearing the bells announce the arrival of 1948, 
I went out to the road and turned along a path thickly lined with 
tall trees, motionless like white phantoms. And there in the solitude 
of the night I cried aloud my faith in the liberation of Spain. 

On my return home after that enchanting walk, the recollection 
came to me of six consecutive New Year’s Eves spent in New York. 
In my mind I saw all my friends, beginning with the best loved, 
going from party to party on the night that America’s unequalled 
hospitality is shown more than at any other time: dozens of parties, 
at some of which only a few minutes are spent, but at each of which 
one feels at home. Then there is the merriment of the dances and of 
the small talk kept up while awaiting the crucial moment, and the 
final explosion at midnight by young people who inundate Times 
Square, all being born into a new life, like the New Year. 

366 


| sPENT the end of 1947 at Saanen in the Bernese Oberland, near 
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From Switzerland I went to Rome, to represent the Spanish So- 
cialist party at the Congress of the Italian Socialist party. During 
my visit I collected a good deal of information about the activities 
of the Vatican in Spain and in America. Although Pius XII was 
in failing health, his brilliant mind was unaffected by age, and his 
militant temperament still enjoyed every new political battle. At 
the highest point of the Church hierarchy, and of his life, he was 
the same aggressive and fascinating Pacelli whom I had known in 
Warsaw and Munich. His intellectual distinction invested the Vati- 
can with a prestige which had been lacking under his immediate 
predecessors. At his side, to aid him in carrying out his plans for 
compensating the Church for the losses suffered in Eastern and 
Central Europe by strengthening its power in Spain and the Western 
Hemisphere, stood two exceptionally able men—Cardinal Tedeschini 
and Cardinal Montini. 

I had not seen Cardinal Tedeschini since I left Spain to take charge 
of the Spanish Embassy in Mexico. At that time he was Papal Nun- 
cio in Madrid, and I met him many times at diplomatic receptions, 
where his gracious mien and the charm of his conversation made 
him a dominating figure. Gossip in the clubs linked his name with 
various women, and although most of the stories told about him 
were pure fantasy, it seems likely that a romantic incident at the 
Casa de Campo, provoked by the jealousy of a very aristocratic 
lady, played a part in his later recall from Madrid. In any case, he 
was always surrounded by beautiful women at receptions, and his 
pleasure in their homage was evident, whether it was tendered to 
the representative of His Holiness or to the courtly gentleman. 

My encounter with Tedeschini in Rome took place by chance 
when I was viewing the private apartments in the Vatican. Through 
Luisi’s clever management, she and I became attached to a group of 
American soldiers and their wives whom the guide, in expectation 
of a generous tip, was taking through some rooms not ordinarily 
open to the public. As we were standing near the Pope’s private 
chapel, a tall figure robed in black and red came toward us. The 
guide, somewhat embarrassed, signed to us to let him pass. It was 
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Tedeschini. He saw us, hesitated a moment, and then acknowledged 
our presence with a slight inclination of the head, to which we re- 
sponded in the same manner. He must have thought he was having 
one of the visions so frequent in the history of the Church when 
the Spanish “Red minister” rose up before him in a place usually re- 
served for high dignitaries and distinguished visitors. He undoubtedly 
recognized me immediately, and I believe Luisi also. Once at an 
Embassy reception in Madrid he had extended his hand to Luisi, for 
her to kiss his ring, but she had simply shaken hands with him as 
she would have done with anybody. In Catholic Madrid this un- 
doubtedly made an impression. 

Knowing that the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera had brought 
disaster to the monarchy, whose fall he had witnessed, Tedeschini, 
I had been told, thought Franco’s regime had lasted too long and 
advocated a change in the Vatican’s policy toward Spain, with a 
gradual withdrawal of support from the dictator. Cardinal Montini 
was charged with preparing the Church to accept the elevation of 
the Pretender, Don Juan, to the throne of Spain. All the authority of 
the Pope himself, however, would have been required to inject com- 
mon sense into a hierarchy like the Spanish, which had flung itself 
at Franco’s feet the day his rebellion started. This hierarchy much 
preferred a Spanish general who fought Protestants and Masons 
with the summary methods of a former commander in Morocco to 
a monarchy which flirted with liberal ideas and might re-establish 
religious liberty. Even Pius XII could not easily persuade the Span- 
ish bishops and archbishops to change their attitude toward Franco 
after his famous telegram of April 1, 1939, congratulating the Cau- 
dillo so enthusiastically on his victory. 

It is the Church rather than the Army or the Falange that today 
maintains Franco in power. This is a fact world opinion will have 
to keep in mind in order to understand coming developments in 
Spain. We Spanish republicans foresee with deep concern what will 
happen the day Franco is overthrown; it will take all the authority 
the restored republican government can assert to prevent an out- 
burst of anticlerical fury more violent than any even Spain has ex- 
perienced in the past. It was madness on the part of the Spanish 
hierarchy to identify itself so completely with Franco, and I cannot 
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understand how the Vatican has permitted things to go to such 
lengths. 


When I rose to speak at the Socialist Congress in Rome and again 
when I sat down the entire audience stood in a clamorous demon- 
stration, which deeply impressed the foreign delegates. This con- 
vinced me of the appeal the Spanish republican cause continued to 
have in Europe, and I returned to Paris strengthened in my determi- 
nation to fight against the drift toward surrender among the Spanish 
refugees. 

At the beginning of 1948 weariness and despair had reached such 
an extreme that it took great will power and enthusiasm to resist 
the general mood of defeatism. It was only a transitory defeatism, 
but at times it affected people who had fought admirably in Spain, 
who had resisted without shattered nerves years in concentration 
camps, the German occupation, and then the labour crisis in France 
that made it almost impossible for a foreigner to earn a livelihood. 
All prospects of a change of regime seemed gone, and, affected by 
the general movement of disbandment, they thought only of leav- 
ing for America. This was the result of the rueful work of the repub- 
lican governments-in-exile, which had succeeded one another since 
1945; and of the policy of Indalecio Prieto, who promised a diplo- 
matic solution of the Spanish problem on the basis of an accord 
between republicans and monarchists, which had reality only in 
his imagination. 

Personally I could not complain. All my family had been saved: 
Luisi was with me; my elder son, Juan, recently graduated as an 
architect, was working for the municipal government of Stockholm, 
my younger son, Diego, was continuing his studies at Hamilton 
College in the United States. We were one of the few Spanish 
republican families to remain intact. But this personal good fortune 
did not lessen my bitterness over the destiny of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Spaniards exiled abroad, and over the death of many of 
the best. Engraved on my memory is the look in the eyes, already 
growing dim, of Largo Caballero, the great Socialist leader, whose 
hand I held only four days before he died in a Paris hospital. The 
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dead were not the only casualties. Our whole country was suffer- 
ing under the international injustice committed against her. 

During the Spanish War, when the political atmosphere in Bar- 
celona became stifling, I used to go to the front to refresh myself 
spiritually. Similarly I have had my compensation for the small mis- 
eries of exile by going to the Spanish frontier to speak with people 
who came from Spain. 

In the late summer of 1948, for the first time in nine years, I stood 
less than a hundred yards from my native land. Leaning against the 
barrier that shut off the international bridge in Hendaye, I looked out 
on the rolling countryside of Spain. The French gendarmes watched 
me understandingly; I was a stranger to them, but they knew that here 
was a homesick Spaniard. It was a clear bright afternoon, and I could 
see Fuenterrabia, where I had passed many a summer. Off in the dis- 
tance lay the mountain skyline of Navarre, where our family estate 
used to be. On the other side of the bridge the Spanish carabineros 
paced back and forth under the shameful flag of Franco. I do not know 
whether they recognized me; certainly my presence in the region was 
no secret, for the previous evening at Bayonne I had addressed a meet- 
ing of Spaniards, some of them from the interior, and, carried away 
by the nearness of Spain, I had made perhaps the best speech of my 
life. I described this in a couple of lines in The Nation; it must 
have been moving in spite of my restraint, to judge by the num- 
ber of letters I received. 

Apart from visits to the frontier, which enabled me to main- 
tain a personal and direct contact with the interior, I took advantage 
of every opportunity to counteract the bad impression among our 
foreign friends—extending to the governments that had recognized 
us and to others in whom we had more or less active defenders of 
our cause—produced by the demoralization of certain republican 
leaders and, what was more serious, of the republican government 
itself. In September 1948 I went as a leader of the Spanish group to 
the Interparliamentary Union Conference held in Rome, which pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity to expound again the justice of our 
cause. This was the only international organization of that nature 
in which the Republic was represented on a footing of equality 
with the other governments. I told the delegations gathered there— 
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the American under the present Vice-President of the United 
States, Alben Barkley—that it was useless to try to “kill the Spanish 
story.” This was also the Leitmotif of my statement when, soon 
after the opening of the United Nations Assembly, the Anglo- 
American Press Association in Paris gave me the opportunity to speak 
about Spain as guest of honour, together with the President of the 
Assembly, Mr. Evatt, at the first luncheon held by the Association 
during the session. 

In an open letter to the British Labour party, written on one of 
our republican anniversaries, 1 begged my socialist comrades in 
England to make good their pledge during the election campaign of 
1945, in which each Labour candidate had promised not to cease 
his efforts until liberty had been restored to the Spanish people. 
Instead, the Labour party as a whole became an accomplice in the 
policy of Bevin, which has largely been responsible for Franco’s 
remaining in power. The letter was printed in the London weekly 
Tribune and widely commented upon in British, Labour and Euro- 
pean socialist circles. I continued the fight within my own party 
and through Espafa Combatiente (Fighting Spain), writing as many 
personal letters as possible. 

Espafia Combatiente was created in 1947 as a reply to the defeatist 
policy of Martinez Barrio and successive governments-in-exile. It 
is an inter-party organization, open to every Spanish republican who 
meets two conditions; 1) the determination to fight, by every neces- 
sary means, for the overthrow of the Franco regime; 2) firm refusal 
to compromise the principle of republicanism. It has gathered ad- 
herents throughout France, North Africa, and the American repub- 
lics. The Communists, who in 1945 in Mexico took part in the pre- 
liminary negotiations for the founding of Espana Combatiente, have 
since its formation remained completely aloof, apparently because they 
are not in a position to control the organization. I was chosen pro- 
visional president when the movement was launched and was elected 
president by its first congress, held in 1948. 

I was heartened when I saw how ardently the cause of the Span- 
ish people was supported in other countries. Senator George Brant- 
ing, who came to visit us in Paris, told me that in Sweden, even 
now, ten years after the end of the war in Spain, it was easier to 
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collect money for the Spanish republicans than for the Greek 
guerrillas, who were currently in the headlines. In the United States 
interest in the Spanish Republic is still impressively alive in spite 
of the fact that weeks go by without any reference to Spain in 
the great American dailies. Last spring in Paris when André Malraux 
was speaking at a tempestuous meeting he was constantly interrupted 
by Leftists. Finally the author of Les Conquérants decided to counter- 
attack. “Messieurs les Communistes,” he said, “I was waiting seven 
weeks for you on the Spanish front. .. .” It was an absurd thing to 
say, because Comumnists were at the front, and because Malraux at 
that time was very close to them; but it was significant that he tried to 
defend himself by bringing in Spain. 

I followed with interest the meeting of the United Nations As- 
sembly in the Palais Chaillot in Paris, which lasted from September 
to December 1948. The sessions opened in a decidedly anti-Russian 
atmosphere. For the first time since the war European statesmen 
displayed the same signs of fear and hostility that had previously 
been the specialty of the Americans. Diverse emotions and feelings 
flowed into one another to swell the anti-Soviet current. First, there 
were the professional military men, who, from the moment the So- 
viet Union had been named as the adversary of tomorrow, con- 
sidered it their duty to mobilize public opinion for the probable 
coming struggle. Next came the capitalists, large and small, to whom 
the workers’ state had seemed from its foundation a major threat. 
After them came the middle classes in general, which are more dif- 
ficult than the aristocracy to reconcile to any historic levelling 
movement. Then came the various “services,” whose members dur- 
ing the wartime coalition had to work with the Russians, and whose 
exasperation and impatience are revealed in the memoirs of Ameri- 
can generals and high officials who served in Russia from 1942 to 
1945. I met people who saw Russian spies on all sides, even among 
the followers of Sartre who filled the Café de Flore. People trembled 
as they watched such films as Behind the Iron Curtain, forgetting 
that the theft of documents on behalf of a state is hardly a new in- 
vention or a Soviet monopoly. I recalled the famous coup of Eng- 
land’s great Foreign Minister Canning, who succeeded in 1807 in 
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getting hold of a copy of the Treaty of Tilsit between Alexander 
of Russia and Napoleon and of the minutes of the Franco-Danish 
negotiations that had preceded it, as a consequence of which he gave 
orders for the bombardment of Copenhagen. 


At the Palais Chaillot the French had made of the Musée de 
!’'Homme a comfortable place for delegations and the press, having 
readapted the theatre for the plenary sessions of the Assembly and 
the Security Council. The incomparable city provided an impressive 
background for the event, featuring the Eiffel Tower and the Champ 
de Mars, and nature provided sunsets of orange and pale green in a 
delicate autumn sky. Delegates and journalists overcame their daily 
pessimism by making the rounds of Paris at night. The same faces, 
gloomy during the day, looked quite different in Notre Dame, 
which, as Aragon has rightly observed, is much more beautiful from 
the presbytery than from the front square; or crossing the Tuileries, 
where the statues evoke one of the most romantic periods in the 
history of France; or standing on the Pont Mirabeau, below which 
“coule la Seine et nos amours.” (Incidentally Paris was commemorat- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of the death of Apollinaire, who had 
unforgettably expressed its atmosphere on the eve of World War 
I in his masterpiece Alcools.) Maurice Chevalier was appearing in 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, and it was hard to believe he was 
sixty as he sang “Quai de Bercy” and “Place Pigalle.” He was much 
better in his old songs than in his new. Pablo Picasso astounded the 
world with his first exhibition of ceramics at the Maison de la Pen- 
sée, ceramics of unique beauty in colour and form. Because he is 
a genius and continues to be the most original and powerful artist 
of his time, Picasso’s political sins have been forgiven by the diplo- 
mats of the United Nations and the upper bourgeoisie of Paris. He 
gave a million francs to the miners on strike and sided with the So- 
viet writers at the Wraclaw Congress earlier in the summer. 

During the meeting of the General Assembly I was reminded 
once more of how greatly the quality of statesmen and diplomats 
has declined in the past ten years. In the League of Nations there 
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had been men like Briand, Barthou, Litvinov—the latter, in my opin- 
ion, the outstanding diplomat of the century—Titulescu, Benes, 
Branting, Lord Robert Cecil; the delegates, ambassadors, and experts 
gathered there had been for the most part strong personalities. At 
the Paris United Nations meeting the only people of first rank, the 
only ones to whom it was interesting to listen, were the always ag- 
gressive and sometimes clever Vishinsky, the capable Australian 
Evatt, and the charming Mrs. Pandit. One felt the absence of Ernest 
Bevin, who was there for only a few days. Poor diplomat that he 
is, without agility or subtlety, Bevin impresses one nevertheless as a 
strong man, the strongest on the Labour government team captained 
by the colourless Mr. Attlee. I found his lieutenants, Hector 
MacNeil and Sir Hartley Shawcross, though able, extremely irritat- 
ing. Both seemed interested only in showing how intelligent they 
were, and MacNeil was obsessed with the idea that he rivalled Vi- 
shinsky in caustic wit. I could not stomach seeing those bright uni- 
versity boys act as spokesmen for the British working class in an 
assembly like the United Nations. The American delegates were 
generally unimpressive with the exception of John Foster Dulles and 
Philip Jessup, both capable though conservative. And, as always, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, sincere and warm, won the appreciation of liberals 
by her firm position on Spain and Israel, besides the outstanding 
role she played in the formulation of the Convention on Human 
Rights. 

The delegates lost themselves in the labyrinth of interminable 
wrangling between the two blocs. Yet, in the darkness of that As- 
sembly, held at a crucial moment of the “queer peace,” the light 
could be seen from time to time: for example, when the news came 
of Mr. Truman’s victory over Mr. Dewey—not because Roose- 
velt’s successor inspired unlimited confidence among the progres- 
sives at the Palais Chaillot, but because, rightly or wrongly, a Re- 
publican victory would have been regarded as one more step toward 
war. A strong feeling against war: that was the outstanding feature 
of the 1948 meeting in Paris. Faithful to the philosophy of Miguel 
de Unamuno, who said that the most useful thing a writer could 
do was to fix his attention on an essential truth and pound away at it, 
even though his readers, publisher, and family might find the repeti- 
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tion unbearable, I emphasized this in each of my weekly cables to 
The Nation. 

At one point light seemed about to break through the clouds of 
propaganda surrounding the Berlin conflict. To understand the situa- 
tion it was necessary to follow the efforts of the Assembly’s President, 
Dr. Evatt, of Chairman Bramuglia of the Security Council, and of 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie to conciliate the dispute stemming 
from the blockade. The fact is that the Assembly’s proposal to name 
a committee of experts to settle the monetary problems of the German 
capital came to nothing because General Marshall, under pressure 
from General Clay, maintained an attitude of intransigence. This at- 
titude was not occasioned by fear that the Russians would challenge 
the air lift to Berlin and fire at the Anglo-American planes. What was 
feared was not a war offensive but a peace offensive, a move to settle 
the German problem at a time inconvenient for the Western Allies, 
who were busy constructing a separate German state in the West as a 
bulwark against communism. 

In spite of all this, war was averted during the summer. The moment 
of acute danger in the spring of 1948 was passed safely. Several 
substantial facts helped to end it. While the impetuous partisans 
of the “get tough with Russia” policy were celebrating their vic- 
tory—forty-odd votes against six, on the various United Nations 
commissions every time a proposal by the Soviet bloc was put to a 
vote—the troops of Mao Tse-tung were advancing in China. The 
hierarchs of the United Nations shuddered at the prospect of hav- 
ing China, with its right of veto, represented on the Security Coun- 
cil by a delegate sent by Mao instead of the docile Chiang Kai-shek, 
whose vote was assured as long as he depended on Washington for 
more or less generous aid. 

China was not the only new weight on the side of peace. India 
was gaining in influence, partly because of the presence at the 
head of its delegation of Mrs. Pandit, partly because of the im- 
pression made by her brother, Prime Minister Nehru, on his first 
official visit to Europe. At the Imperial Conference in London 
he had been hailed as one of the leading living statesmen. India’s 
policy at both meetings was geared to anti-imperialism and concilia- 
tion. During the session of the Assembly I had the pleasure of renew- 
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ing with Nehru an acquaintance begun in Barcelona, when he came to 
Spain to express the solidarity of the people of India at one of the 
most critical moments of the Spanish War. 

There was, besides, the growing realization of the Western powers 
that war with Russia and war with Nazi Germany were two entirely 
different propositions. The peoples of the world would go to war 
against the Soviet Union very much against their wishes—or they 
would not go at all. The French Communists may have been ill 
inspired when, in the middle of the miners’ strike, they stated that 
“the French people will never make war on Russia.” It was not a 
diplomatic move, and it threw them into the pincers formed by the 
Minister of National Defence and the Minister of Justice. But Sarra- 
gat, leader of the Right wing of Italian socialism, in a statement 
made to Le Monde of Paris in November 1948, reported the same 
feeling among Italy’s workers as justifying his country’s hesitation 
about unreservedly joining the Western coalition. 

In the summer of 1948 Americans who were partisans neither of 
Russia nor of the cold war realized the disastrous position to which 
the United States had been led through the lack of a coherent and 
democratic foreign policy. Those most irritated with the Soviet 
Union felt bitterly the irony that “the most powerful country on 
earth’—the United States—was forced to hang on the “mood” of 
the Moscow Politburo. Rejecting the idea of either a preventive 
war or Russian aggression, they foresaw what they called a “stabi- 
lized crisis” in Europe—a crisis whose stability, however, would de- 
pend on the Russians. 

They cited as a principal cause of that absurd situation the end- 
ing of lend-lease immediately after the war. In their judgment, it 
should have been maintained, and even extended to Russia, thereby 
avoiding the formulation of the Marshall Plan in terms that an- 
tagonized the U.S.S.R. Another cause was provided by the con- 
tradictions and zigzags of a policy that, in Byrnes’ speech at Stutt- 
gart, advocated the unification of Germany, and one year later 
proceeded to cut Germany in two, leaving to the Russians the ad- 
vantage, in German eyes, of appearing as the sole defenders of Ger- 
man unity. “Incoherence!” Clemenceau once exclaimed from the 
tribune of the Chamber. “Incoherence—I’m all for it.” But when 
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the decisive hour for France came, Clemenceau knew how to put 
an end to it. 

The danger of a new war lay in two factors: the armaments race 
initiated and financed by the United States, and the capitalist world’s 
fear of being beaten in economic competition by the new socialist 
world that has been evolving. The first factor, I am sure, will be 
taken care of by the American people, who are passionately devoted 
to peace and eventually will reject policies that increase interna- 
tional suspicion and hostility. It is not true that anti-American feel- 
ing has swept the world. Animosity toward those in the United 
States who believe in the necessity, or even the inevitability, of a 
new war—yes; but it stops there. In the Paris Assembly, as soon as 
the American delegation spoke a truly democratic language, as 
on the day the Security Council recommended the admission of 
Israel, the sympathetic reaction was immediate. 

War was defeated, at least for a few years. But meanwhile the 
fear and expectation of war caused enormous damage. In my opinion, 
the greatest damage was the decision to rearm Germany, spiritually 
and materially; to make use of Germany in the struggle between 
the two blocs. I denounced that suicidal policy in The Nation, 
in lectures, everywhere; and I did not spare Russians or Anglo- 
Americans in my criticism. In regard to the German problem I always 
felt that the only sane position was that of France before it was 
weakly compromised through fear of losing American aid. 

Another ominous consequence of the division of the world into 
two blocs was the temporary retreat of the progressive forces of 
Europe, which had defeated fascism in 1945 and were afterward 
robbed of their victory. Reaction enjoyed seeing those forces fall 
into war among themselves instead of re-establishing a common front. 
As the divisions grew deeper and more inflamed, the position of a 
Socialist of the Left became almost impossible. I was determined to 
maintain that position, happen what might. The fact that the Com- 
munists often turned with more fury against the Left Socialists 
than against members of the Right, when they did not actually ally 
themselves with the latter, added an element of irony to the sad 
situation. That was precisely what happened in the case of the Span- 
ish republicans in 1947. The Communists, against our advice, entered 
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the government-in-exile, which had as Premier a member of the 
Right-wing Socialist group and whose press attacked the Soviet 
Union and communism in language no other European socialist 
papers, however anti-Russian, would have permitted on grounds of 
mere literary decency. 

The gravest of the postwar divisions occurred in the labour 
movement in 1948: the rupture of the C.G.T. in France and of 
similar centralized bodies in Italy and nearly everywhere, with the 
exception of Eastern Europe. These breaks would be even more diffi- 
cult to repair. One of the oldest experts on French Syndicalism told 
me that it would take ten years before the C.G.T. would again 
have the strength it had at the moment of the Liberation. And still 
worse is the fact that, in the fight that started over Communist in- 
fluence in the trade unions, millions of workers were lost for politi- 
cal action. During the miners’ strike in France, in November 1948, 
when the Socialists and especially Jules Moch, Minister of the In- 
terior, tried to win the dissenters from the C.G.T.—the Force Ou- 
vriére of Léon Jouhaux and the C.F.T.C. (the Christian Workers’ 
group)—over to their “Third Force” anti-Communist offensive, the 
French non-Communist trade unions said “no.” “Our only anxiety,” 
the reply stated, “is to improve the earning power of the workers.” 
Although this was a repudiation of the government’s reactionary pol- 
icy, it also marked a return to that pure trade unionism which made 
the Rightist politicians of the period before World War I so happy. 

Confirming the theory that extremes meet, if the increasingly 
bitter division between Socialists and Communists places a Left So- 
cialist in an almost impossible position, the opposite trend, the 
pressure to merge, which has destroyed one after another of the 
Eastern European Socialist parties, does not render his task easier. 
Had it not been for that policy imposed by the Communists, many 
Left Socialists would have enthusiastically participated in the ef- 
forts of Pietro Nenni, of the French La Bataille Socialiste, of Oscar 
Lange in Poland, and of others, in the summer of 1948, to create 
an instrument of action which would regroup all Socialists of the 
Left. The merger carried out in Eastern Europe made this im- 
possible and isolated us—Italian, French, Spanish, and some groups 
here and there, such as the friends of Branting in Sweden. Branting, 
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who had gone to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
to discuss this question, gave me the reasons advanced by Socialist 
leaders in those countries to justify the merger. From the point of 
view of countries where the working class felt itself established in 
power, the argument that it was absurd to maintain two working- 
class parties sounded plausible. But even in such countries the disap- 
pearance of the Socialist parties reduced the capacity of Left Socialists 
throughout the world to organize effective international action 
against the advance of reaction. Every Left Socialist with a clear 
political line would be willing to work with the Communists against 
the renewed assault from the Right. But they would want to work 
as Socialists, without ceasing to be Socialists, co-operating as an in- 
dependent force and on equal terms. 

In numerous talks with other European Socialist leaders in the 
last two years I have defended united action with the Communists 
in the struggle against Franco and in the general war against fascism. 
At the same time I have emphasized my opposition to any policy 
that permitted the disappearance or submission of the Socialist 
parties. For a number of reasons the Communists are isolated from 
a large section of the Left; differences of opinion and different con- 
cepts of political behaviour cause all true Socialists to reject Commu- 
nist leadership. A policy of merger, precipitately adopted out of 
an expedient desire for unity, would alienate vast numbers of people 
without whose support the struggle between the Left and the Right 
will always be decided in favour of the Right. It would, in fact, make 
unity in action impossible. 

Even in Eastern Europe, Communist insistence on absorbing the 
Socialist parties has proved an error. But the word “error” is taboo 
for the Communists. Their public insistence on the “hygienic” value 
of self-criticism does not include such words when used by persons 
outside their own ranks. Communists reserve to themselves the right 
to lecture the Socialists on all their errors, but they do not concede 
the same right to the Socialists. Communist victories are victories, 
yes, but defeats are also victories. 

In spite of all this friction I was convinced that the only way to 
stop the march of reaction in Europe—de Gaulle in France, the 
neo-Fascists in Italy, the neo-Nazis in Germany and Austria, and 
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in the Vatican, Latin America, everywhere—was by a return to the 
formula of the Popular Front. That such collaboration is possible, 
at least in the face of a common enemy, had been proved in France 
at the beginning of 1934. At that time the relations between French 
Socialists and Communists had deteriorated to such a point that, 
when I sounded out the former on the possibility of creating a 
joint international Committee of Understanding as a reply to Hitler’s 
armament policy, my idea was given the most frigid reception. Then 
came February 6: the Croix de Feu marched on the Chamber of 
Deputies, prepared to seize power. This fascist threat united the 
French Socialists and Communists, and, in fact, the whole Left, in 
the first Popular Front government. 


Because of my attitude toward the problem of the liberation of 
Spain, the problem of war or peace, and of the progress of mankind 
toward social justice, my friends have called me “the last optimist.” 
Perhaps this quality stems from personal experience as well as tempera- 


ment. Throughout my life I have been familiar with danger and have 
emerged safely. The escape from Spain at the end of the Spanish War 
was in itself a miracle. In 1942, in New York, a serious operation fol- 
lowed by pneumonia seemed about to end my life. My excellent phy- 
sicians, Dr. Alfred Vogl and Dr. Ernest Gold, who brought me 
through with great skill and conscience, are witness that I never for 
a moment imagined that I could die before seeing my country free. 

My fundamental optimism does not blind me to the difficulties 
that the coming years have in store. It will be hard enough to restore 
the Republic in Spain; it will be even more difficult, once restored, 
to make it measure up to the hope which inspired Spaniards at the 
time of its birth in 1931 and which has kept alive in these years 
of exile an impatient desire to take up the interrupted task. In 1945, 
when World War II ended, it would have cost no great effort and 
probably no bloodshed to extend to Spain the victory that the Allied 
coalition had achieved over fascism. The democracies did not wish 
to. Every year that has passed since then has made more unlikely 
a transition without violence from a regime of tyranny to a con- 
dition of freedom. Passions have become more inflamed by a delay 
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which was not foreseen. If the delegates assembled at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference had been told that three years Jater Franco would 
still remain in power, they would have regarded the prediction as 
absurd. The return to normal conditions has also been complicated 
by the obstinacy of the Catholic Church, which has continued to 
lend to a regime of terror a protection incompatible with every 
Christian attitude. Spain, after the return of the Republic, will be con- 
fronted with a clerical problem it should have been spared, in view 
of the Republic’s readiness to accept the fact of Spain’s Catholicism 
and to guarantee religious freedom. 

Together with all these complications, I have never forgotten 
that the return to Spain presents to every one of us the risks arising 
from a prolonged absence. I have not allowed myself to be influ- 
enced by the inferiority complex of those who, conscious of not 
having done their duty by the cause, insist that only the republicans 
inside Spain have the right to direct the fight for liberation. For 
me, struggle in exile and struggle within Spain are different but 
complementary facets of a single policy of resistance. It is enough 
to make sure of the unity of all who, during the war, fought against 
the fascist aggressors, and who have the inescapable obligation to 
regroup themselves around a programme whose four principal points 
are: re-establishment of the Republic; reconciliation among Span- 
iards; reconstruction of the country; and Spain’s full entry into 
international life. Spain’s unequalled experience in the struggle for 
liberty and her tradition of international justice, expressed through 
her consistent devotion to the League of Nations, prove her excep- 
tional qualifications for the work of peace. 

Difficult is the task of helping in the liberation of one’s coun- 
try, and difficult the maintenance of a firm position as a Left So- 
cialist, but I am more determined than ever to continue the strug- 
gle on both fronts. I see this book only as a record of past activities, 
compiled on the eve of undertaking new ones. 


Paris 
December 1948 





ANXIII. Postscript: One Year Later 


for myself the effects of the Atlantic Pact, to test the cor- 

rectness of my theory that Europe would not be provoked into 
war, to measure the extent of the retreat of the Left as a consequence 
of the growing influence of American concepts and economic power 
on the march of political events in Europe, and to discuss with my 
friends in different countries the possibility of re-establishing some 
sort of entente between the progressive forces to halt the advance 
of reaction. 

My program took me to different capitals and ended with a visit 
to Stockholm, where the Inter-Parliamentary Union was holding its 
annual conference. In other circumstances a conference of this na- 
ture might not have induced me to extend my trip to Northern 
Europe, when my time was limited to a short seven weeks. But as 
long as Spain remained under the heel of the fascist dictatorship my 
attendance at the Stockholm conference was imperative. The Inter- 
Parliamentary Union was the only organization in which the Spanish 
Republic was represented with the same rights and authority as any 
other state. The Spanish Parliament elected in 1936, in the freest and 
most democratic elections ever to take place in Spain, had been ac- 
cepted at the Cairo conference of 1947 as the legitimate legislature 
of Spain. I represented my country in the Council of the Union, and 
had attended the previous meetings at Nice and Rome the year be- 
fore. At Stockholm I took part in the debate on peace and brought 
about the acceptance, as the first point in the resolution approved by 
the Conference, of a Spanish amendment in which we proclaimed 
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that the United Nations should be considered as the supreme guard- 
ian of peace. For some time there had been a dangerous tendency in 
official diplomatic and political circles of the Western Powers to 
scorn or belittle the role of the United Nations as an instrument of 
international policy and to seek a solution for the problems disturb- 
ing the world outside the United Nations, in the Atlantic Pact or in 
conferences on European “unity” such as the Strasbourg assembly, 
thus heading down the fatal road that led the League of Nations 
to its grave. It was a great satisfaction to me that my amendment 
strengthening the authority of the United Nations should have been 
adopted finally by unanimous vote. 

This trip to Europe also had another purpose, which was to re- 
main secret until after it had been fulfilled. I had decided to enter 
Spain illegally. Once I had made up my mind, I could not reveal my 
intention to anyone. It gave me a guilty feeling to find myself for 
the first time in my life concealing my plans from Luisi. Her cour- 
age and identification with me, her sharing of my interest in the 
struggle carried on by the Spanish people through all these years, 
surely gave her every right to be informed beforehand. But since it 
was impossible for her to accompany me, I felt I would be subject- 
ing her to unnecessary worry. 

I told neither my closest political associates nor my most intimate 
friends of my plan. There were just two persons in whom I confided. 
One was a doctor friend who looked me over to make sure I was physi- 
cally fit to make the trip. The other was the man who was to accom- 
pany me on my adventure, to run the same risks as myself, and to ar- 
range my meetings with the various people inside Spain with whom I 
was interested in speaking. Without his co-operation my trip would 
not be possible. It was not that I doubted the discretion of my friends, 
but I was certain, and my intuition was confirmed later by their reac- 
tions, that if I let them know of my intentions they would do every- 
thing in their power to dissuade me and even to prevent me from 
carrying them out. I did not know the routes by which I could enter 
the country illegally or the means by which I could make my contacts 
inside Spain without compromising the safety of those who would 
have to remain there afterwards. I needed the co-operation of the 
person who was accompanying me, and if my friends were to put 
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pressure on him not to allow me to take such a chance, he might de- 
cide not to go and thus frustrate my whole plan. 

Everything had been well prepared, and except for the incident 
that might well have cost the lives of my companion and myself, the 
trip involved no more inconveniences than those naturally to be en- 
countered in a journey beginning in the midst of the mountains and 
physically not exactly restful. 

The meetings with the people to whom I wished to talk were all 
arranged beforehand—my main concern was not to jeopardize any- 
one’s security—and the rendezvous were carefully chosen. The only 
hardship I anticipated was having to walk a few more miles than I 
am accustomed to do. My companion knew the country well and 
could guide me along the roads where we would meet the fewest 
people. I am not going to facilitate the vengeance of the Franco po- 
lice, if they should read this story and learn how they were outwit- 
ted, by giving any details about the persons I went to see. Let us 
assume they were simple summer residents, enjoying the delightful 
climate which at that time of the year could be found in Spain only 
in the northern part. 

Until almost the end of our trip no untoward incident occurred. 
Once I was obliged to take a sun bath, completely nude, in violation 
of the regulations of the rigid clerical state, while my clothes dried 
after I had fallen into a river. But that only contributed a note of 
humour to our usually serious mood. I did not know then that our 
position was soon to become critical, especially for my companion, 
who was also, of course, a Spanish republican. 

In returning to France we decided to follow a different and what 
seemed a safer road than the one we had taken when we entered 
Spain. Suddenly, close to the border, we were amazed to see before 
us a civil guard. We hastily assumed the air of summer visitors ex- 
hausted by a long walk and entered a caserio (half farmhouse, half 
tavern) where wine was sold. As we sat and drank a few glasses, my 
companion talked jokingly with the young girls who served us. 
Presently a fat man came in, a typical Falangist in appearance. He 
walked over to our table and asked my companion who he was who 
talked so much. At first the man asked only general questions, but 
soon he became inquisitive about our personal affairs, though he did 
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not directly demand that we identify ourselves. From where I sat I 
could see the civil guard standing outside the door. We tried to act 
naturally and to give no cause for suspicion. 

The moment came to pay and go—if we could. Just as we were 
about to descend the stairs—we were on the second floor of the 
caserio, which made flight much more difficult—the fat man sprang 
forward and seized my companion, and the two disappeared through 
the door. I was just behind, separated from my companion by the 
civil guard, who drew his revolver and with two other young men 
rushed down the stairs in pursuit of the others. Another man, 
whether a Falangist or a police officer I could not tell, drew me back 
into the room where we had been sitting. It was useless for me to 
try to follow my friend. I could only hope to invent an acceptable 
story to explain my presence there. 

For some seconds I waited for the sound of a shot. We had agreed 
not to carry arms, as a measure of precaution in case we should be 
searched; the shot I expected to hear was one from the civil guard’s 
revolver. In a moment the fat man came back up the stairs, holding 
his hand on his belly and swearing all the oaths at his command, 
though this was a strongly Catholic region. My companion, I learned 
to my joy, had escaped. I realized with relief that my own arrest, 
while it would be more sensational than his and receive bigger head- 
lines, would not have such dangerous consequences for our friends 
in Spain, whom I was above all anxious to protect. I might be a big- 
ger prize, but I had no local connections to be implicated; no matter 
what they did, they could get no information out of me. 

I was perfectly well aware that my situation was extremely grave 
and that my chance of escape was slight. It was not only that 1 was 
under a death sentence decreed in absentia when Franco came to 
power. In addition to that, I was probably the most hated of the 
Spanish exiles who had occupied high posts in the republican gov- 
ernment, and I was constantly being referred to in the Falangist 
press as Enemy No. 1 of the Franco regime. Only a few weeks be- 
fore I had been described as intriguing actively in Washington 
against the grant of a large American loan to the fascist government 
at Madrid. I said to myself, “Perhaps they think I am still in the 
United States,” but I immediately remembered that the French radio 
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had broadcast the news of my arrival in France. Suddenly there came 
to mind the comment made by a Franco diplomat to a Spanish friend 
in Rome during my visit to Italy last year: “In Spain, Alvarez del 
Vayo is considered our most active enemy. How they’d love to hang 
him!” It seemed as though the moment for them to enjoy that pleasure 
had arrived. 

The fat man turned out to be the local chief of police. He had 
been in the Franco police during the war and was no novice, which 
makes the outcome of my adventure the more incredible. In a per- 
fect rage he barked at me, “Your papers. Unless you can identify 
yourself fully you cannot leave Spain.” 

I had had time enough to work out the details of how I would act. 
Everything depended on my showing no excitement. I answered in 
very bad Spanish—fortunately I had previously said very little, as 
my companion had done all the talking—and pretended to be an 
American. “I haven’t any papers. I left them in Biarritz at the Hotel 
Carlton. I was only taking a walk here.” 

“Very well, come to the station house.” 

Headquarters of the Franco police was the last place I had thought 
of visiting when I left New York at the end of July. A portrait of 
the Caudillo looked down on us. The chief of police was accompa- 
nied by a young aid who seemed to pride himself on his knowledge 
of American geography, for when I said I was from Philadelphia, he 
promptly added, ‘State of Pennsylvania.” I soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the only other English word he knew was “yes.” 

The first thing they did was to strip and search me. They did 
not find a single scrap of writing; I carried absolutely nothing to 
reveal my identity. Then they examined my clothes and the things 
in my pockets. These proved my greatest help. In my coat was the 
label “Finchley, Fifth Avenue, New York, Chicago”; on my glasses 
case was “De Lorme-Lehman, 42 East 23d Street, New York.” But 
what really convinced them was half a bar of chocolate, given me 
by my wife, which I had taken as a snack on the trip and which 
bore the mark “Rosemarie, New York.” The young aid handed it to 
the chief. 

Balked of his prey, the chief turned on the civil guard, and a quar- 
rel broke out over who was to blame for the escape of my compan- 
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ion. Everybody shouted, and that seemed the moment for me to 
begin to shout too. I acted terribly angry and berated them for hav- 
ing let the fellow slip through their fingers after he had promised 
me a picturesque excursion into Spain and instead had got me into 
this trouble with the police. Why were they detaining and abusing 
a foreign tourist? Repeatedly I demanded to be allowed to telephone 
my friends in Biarritz. My Spanish became more and more incom- 
prehensible. Finally the chief shoved me out of the door and said, 
“Go away and don’t come back.” 

This was the moment at which inwardly, although I revealed not 
the slightest emotion, I felt most uncomfortable. It was incredible 
that no one should recognize me, considering that my photograph 
had been published hundreds of times in Spain and that my face and 
figure were hardly to be confused with those of any other leading 
Spanish republican, and I wondered if they could be going to apply 
to me the famous “Ley de Fugas.” This is a “law” which the police 
of Barcelona had introduced in their fight against the Anarchists, as 
I have explained elsewhere in this book, and consists of pretending 
that an arrested man is trying to escape and shooting him in the back. 
So I went out very slowly, apparently quite sure of myself, but 
as an excuse for looking back I made one final, vehement protest 
against the treatment I had received. No one had a gun in his hand, 
and this reassured me. I went down the stairs and, once on the road, 
found a small path which would surely lead me out of Spain. 

Almost at once I was on French territory. And there, standing on 
the other side of a little bridge—not to be confused with the Inter- 
national Bridge between the two countries—my companion was wait- 
ing for me. He is one of the toughest republicans I know, but he was 
pale as death. He had thought only of how to rescue me. He told me 
of all the possible courses of action that had passed through his mind 
~—a night attack to liberate me and a dozen other projects that would 
have been equally futile, for if the Franco police had discovered that 
their prisoner was the president of Espafia Combatiente they would 
have sent me to Madrid at once. Only the fact that they lost their 
heads after the escape of my companion explains why they did not 
take me to the headquarters of the frontier service, where I would 
have been quickly identified. 
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Later my companion told how he had escaped. When the police 
chief seized him, he had dragged the chief with him down the stair- 
way, always keeping the man’s body between himself and the civil 
guard, who therefore could not shoot. Finally he managed to kick 
the chief in the stomach, hurl him against the civil guard, and, before 
they could recover themselves enough to shoot, make a dash to 
safety. In the struggle he hurt his leg and still finds walking difficult. 
When I had related my story, he said philosophically, “A good com- 
bination of physical strength and intellectual audacity.” 


But our little adventure, which fortunately ended well, seems 
nothing at all when one thinks of the terrible drama being played 
out in Spain. 

The best description of current Spain was given me by a twenty- 
three-year-old shepherd who was waiting for nightfall to cross the 
border into France. “Spain,” he said, “is a hospital, a prison, and a 
cemetery.” He had come more than a hundred miles on foot from 
his home. He had not been a regular member of the guerrillas but 
had served as an intermediary between them and the villagers, tak- 
ing them food and tobacco. One of his companions had been caught 
and beaten so brutally that finally, half-conscious, he had given this 
man’s name, but he had held out long enough to allow his friend 
time to escape. 

The shepherd told me the number of guerrillas was again increas- 
ing, and others confirmed this. For some time many people in Spain 
had been deceived by reports that international action to substitute 
a more humane regime for Franco’s was impending—the friends of 
Indalecio Prieto assiduously spread the rumour that Washington and 
London were firmly behind the monarchist-Socialist plan. As a re- 
sult the underground had been temporarily less active. Patriots who 
had lived in the mountains like savages for so many years, hounded 
constantly by the police and the Army, naturally welcomed the 
prospect of a less violent solution of the Spanish problem. These 
illusions were eventually dispelled. Most people have become con- 
vinced that the battle for liberty must be fought within the country. 
The Spanish Resistance believes, however, that in its struggle against 
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the fascist regime it is entitled to moral and material support from 
progressives everywhere. 

The guerrillas cannot be reorganized overnight. They need time, 
and, above all, they need arms. Recruits are joining them as fast as 
they can be supplied with weapons. Meanwhile the fighting goes on. 
The frequency with which trains are attacked reduces to a minor 
episode the blowing up of the bridge around which Hemingway 
constructed his novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. Reprisals are car- 
ried out ruthlessly. I was told that in one village, Sipan, the masias 
(peasant farmhouses) in which the guerrillas sometimes took shelter 
to get a night’s sleep had all been burned to the ground. 

To fight or to escape is the question that dominates men’s minds. 
Those who do not take to the mountains have their eyes fixed on 
France. So many Spaniards are crossing the frontier illegally every 
day, in spite of the increasing vigilance on both sides, that a real 
problem is being created. One person said to me, “If there were 
facilities for it, half Spain would leave. The exodus would be greater 
than in 1939.” (At the end of the Spanish War nearly half a million 
Spanish republicans entered France with the consent of the French 
government.) Another declared, with characteristic Spanish humour, 
“If the French opened the border, no one would stay here but 
Franco. Even his wife and his daughter would go.” 

Not only men whose lives are in danger, like the shepherd of 
whom I spoke, are fleeing the country. Soldiers carrying their arms 
have been slipping across the border, together with pacific and non- 
political tradesmen and manufacturers. I talked with a Catalan busi- 
nessman who would never have left home if he had been allowed to 
lead the normal existence that an American businessman leads. He 
said the electric power he required to run his factory was supplied 
only one day a week as a rule, occasionally two days. In order to 
obtain his raw material he had to bribe two government function- 
aries and pay three times what the stuff was worth. The government 
also made him pay his workmen for the time they were idle because 
the power was off—this has often been reported—and in addition 
he was forced to pay workers who existed only in the brain of the 
official who kept the record. The wages of these ghosts went of 
course into the official’s own pocket. The manufacturer fled because 
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he could not make a living, not for ideological reasons. He is sixty- 
three years old and wants to go to Venezuela, where he has a son. 

The corruption of the Franco regime on all levels is an old story— 
everyone has heard of the famous estraperlo, or black market—but 
it has taken some surprising new forms. The civil guards, whose 
honesty used to be as traditional as their brutality, now also engage 
in estraperlo. Unable to live on their pay, they augment it with the 
fines they collect, and instead of going into the exhausted treasury 
of the government the money is spent in the black market for bread 
or other kinds of food outside the ration. The peasants can recognize 
a civil guard from afar, though he no longer wears the old-fashioned 
gaudy uniform and clumsy tricorne, and when they see one they 
are extremely careful to light the lanterns on their high two-wheeled 
carts and observe the regulations about their mules; but “if we fail 
to do so they fine us, and if everything is in order they fine us just 
the same.” 

The effects of the 1949 drought have been even worse than the press 
accounts revealed. In some parts of the country if a visitor at a 
house asked for a glass of water he was offered instead a glass of 
wine, though wine was not abundant. Wide rivers could be crossed 
on stepping stones. The Lozoya canal was dry. Inevitably harvests 
were bad, the electric-power shortage continued, the industrial 
paralysis was spreading. If the Western democracies would stop their 
shipments of coal and other products to Spain, the fascist government 
would face immediate disaster. 

When I spoke with people who professionally were in a position 
to know better than anyone else the extent of the economic catas- 
trophe in Spain, they expressed amazement that political leaders in 
the United States could ignore this situation. They said with truth 
that the senators who advocated giving money to Franco had only 
to look at Franco’s budget to realize that he was inevitably doomed to 
bankruptcy. There is nothing mysterious about the way the regime 
administers the country, nothing that could not be discovered by 
an intelligent American visitor or correspondent. It is not necessary 
to run the risks of a trip to the mountains and a meeting with the 
guerrillas to get this “story.” One need only examine the last budgets 
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of the various government departments as published in the Boletin 
Oficial of December 28, 1948. 

Spain spends on its civil prisons, not counting civilians in military 
prisons or concentration camps, the equivalent of $15,366,381 a year 
(at the current rate of eleven pesetas to the dollar). But the signifi- 
cance of this sum is lost unless I add that the budget of the Ministry of 
Agriculture—in a country whose economy is still based on farming 
—is only $12,979,865. The amount spent on education—the primary 
and secondary schools, the universities, the technical and profes- 
sional schools, the department of fine arts, and the department of 
archives and libraries—is $99,774,982, which is $3,850,745 less than 
that spent on the civil guard, the police, and other agencies of 
repression and terror. Moreover, owing to the complete lack of 
administrative efficiency and honesty, the amount of waste con- 
cealed in those figures is on a scale probably unmatched this side 
of China. 

The budget of the Spanish protectorate of Morocco provides, by 
itself, an accurate picture of the fascist regime’s monstrous spending 
policy. Of the total of $71,552,959 the Army takes $56,561,365, the 
civil guard $1,028,255, the civil administration $13,660,884; while 
$97,182 goes to public education and $205,273 to public works. 
In other words, these two last items, which ought to be a major 
charge, absorb a minute percentage of the Moroccan budget. In Spain 
the sum allotted to the Army is $589,932,566. Adding this to the cost 
of the civil guard and the police, we have a total of $704,389,198 spé1iz 
by the government to maintain itself in power. This figure, plus the 
interest on the public debt, $217,681,331, and 55,956,084 for govern- 
ment pensions, brings the expenditure for purely negative purposes 
to $978,026,613. Since the total government income amounts to 
$1,460,960,920, the sum left for all the other services is only 
$482,934,307. 

How can anyone even consider making a loan to a government 
which spends close to a billion dollars to keep itself going and has 
less than half this sum left for the country’s other needs? That is 
the question which every non-Falangist Spaniard asks himself when 
he hears that certain American senators and military men and a 
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few American newspapers advocate using American taxpayers’ 
money to finance a regime which is the negation of all America 
professes to stand for. 

One item above all others expresses the spirit of Spanish fascism. 
In the Army budget the sum earmarked for the pay and other 
remuneration of generals and other officers is $65,869,519, as against 
$40,941,993 for the common soldiers—that is, the rank and file of 
the Spanish Army, some 500,000 strong, receive altogether little 
more than half as much as the officers! 

There are other figures which are almost as startling. In the fourth 
section of the budget $4,043,354 is set aside for the general secre- 
tariat of the Falange. What would the American people say if the 
budget of the United States allotted a proportionate amount, some 
two hundred million dollars, to support the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican party, whichever was in power? And in 
Article 2 of the first chapter $90,909 is assigned to a special tribunal 
for the suppression of Freemasonry. Do the American senators who 
favor a loan to Franco want to finance the persecution of Protestants 
and Freemasons? 

The Senate’s refusal of a loan to Franco, following similar action 
by the Export-Import Bank, was deeply felt in Army circles. A very 
much alarmed Franco called together a group of leading generals 
to tell them that no matter what the President said and no matter 
how strong the opposition in the Senate or how noisy the protests 
oy organizations like the C.1.O. and A. F.L., American military men 
visiting Spain had promised him that in the end the Pentagon would 
push through its idea of making Spain one of the most important 
elements in the military fulfillment of the Atlantic Pact. 

As is well known, the Catholic hierarchy has always been on the 
side of Franco. But I have heard from a very reliable source that on 
a recent visit to Rome, Cardinal Tedeschini, Papal Nuncio at Madrid 
for many years and one of the most intelligent prelates of the Roman 
Curia, reached the conclusion that it would be extremely dangerous 
for the Church to continue to support the regime. My informant 
added that the Vatican now favoured a change in Spain—never, of 
course, the Republic, but a monarchy, with Franco, if possible, still 
the real ruler. 
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The Falange is divided, corrupt, and demoralized. But whenever 
there is talk of bringing back the monarchy, it closes its ranks, like 
a bunch of desperados fearful of losing power. 

Part of the Army is passing over to the opposition. The generals 
who have done so—their names can naturally not be mentioned here 
—may be divided into two groups: those who have turned against 
Franco because with the increasing bankruptcy of the government 
the prospect that they will continue to receive the extra money 
which has made them rich is fading and may disappear completely, 
and those who have nobler motives—after all, they are Spaniards, 
and in the continuation of the regime they see their country’s ruin. 

Discontent is growing, protests becoming louder. As the situation 
in France improves, the contrast offered by Spain appears more 
glaring. People who go to France return to Spain talking about how 
much there is to eat in France. To stop these reports travellers who 
say too much are often arrested. French bread is a luxury article 
to be smuggled over the border. An incident I observed on the 
French side illustrates the situation. A six-year-old girl just come 
from Spain with her parents was told by the wife of a poor Spanish 
republican who had given them shelter to help herself freely to 
bread. The child hesitated and then burst into tears. 

How can Spain be extricated from its present situation? This is 
the question that for varying reasons dominates the minds of every- 
body except the clique around Franco. The Resistance relies on its 
own strength and will to fight. Indalecio Prieto’s Socialists place 
their hopes on a manceuvre whose ultimate purpose—and I venture to 
assert whose primary purpose, let them say what they will—is the 
restoration of the monarchy, pure and simple. 

Countless rumours circulate about impending events. I myself 
have been filled with hope by the fighting spirit of the Spanish 
people, stronger today than ever, and I listen to the speculations 
about the moves of this or that general with great scepticism. On 
the other hand, I do not dismiss altogether the possibility of a gen- 
erals’ coup. One thing is certain—with every day that passes the Span- 
ish situation becomes more explosive. Nor is there any doubt that the 
Spanish people are eager to regain their liberty and determined to 
fight for it. 
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My trip to Spain was for a long time a lively topic of discussion 
among the Spanish émigrés and created a sensation, above all, inside 
Spain. It was a blow to Franco, for in Spain nothing is so deadly as 
ridicule. That I should have been able to fool the police by pretend- 
ing to be an American delighted the enemies of the regime, whether 
they were republicans, monarchists, or Falangists disillusioned by 
the present situation. The censorship permitted no reference to my 
visit in the press, but the news spread throughout Spain like wild- 
fire. Many of my friends in exile were furious with me, feeling that 
I had no right to take such a risk. Probably the person who was 
inwardly most vexed was Luisi, but as usual she gave no hint of 
any feeling other than relief at finding me out of danger. My politi- 
cal enemies probably attributed the whole thing to a sentimental 
impulse or to that irrepressible journalistic temperament which 
always wants to go after a good story, even when it means sitting on 
top of an erupting volcano. The fact of the matter is that my jour- 
ney was inspired entirely by political considerations and was care- 
fully weighed and thought out beforehand. I felt that on the one 
hand the demoralization which existed to a certain extent in republi- 
can ranks because of the great length of time which had passed 
without bringing a solution to the Spanish problem, and on the other 
hand the new stirring of the resistance movement inside Spain, were 
a twofold justification, in terms of political action, for my challeng- 
ing the danger involved in an illegal entry into Spain. 

I returned from Spain more optimistic than ever. One month later 
President Truman’s dramatic announcement that Russia had the 
atom bomb served to strengthen my confidence. Franco’s only hope 
has been the possibility that Washington, bent on securing bases in 
Spain, would defy financial and political common sense, lend him a 
few hundred million dollars, and bring him into the Atlantic Pact. 
Strategic considerations, he has believed, would blot out the memory 
of that earlier Franco who in 1941, when Hitler seemed to be winning 
the war, proclaimed through his press: “What joy to see the German 
bombers one day punishing the insolence of the skyscrapers of New 
York!” But today, with Russia in possession of the atom bomb, Spain’s 
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bases have lost a large part of their strategic value. The international 
situation has changed almost overnight, and the chance of an agree- 
ment between the United States and the Soviet Union, greatly in- 
creased by the new development, looms on Franco’s horizon as a 
fatal warning. For the Spanish dictator, like every reactionary poli- 
tician in Europe, has gambled everything on the expectation of 
war between East and West. 

As I write this postscript, the battle for Spain is still going on. The 
danger does not come now from the United Nations; the delegates 
who spearheaded the pro-Franco offensive at Lake Success last sum- 
mer. were routed and have no desire to risk another encounter. 
More to be feared are the American senators and congressmen who, 
returning from visits to Spain, express unqualified enthusiasm for 
Hitler’s former ally and still advocate a loan to him. 

In spite of the mental distortions brought about by the cold war 
I do not think the administration in Washington will yield to the 
pressure of reactionary legislators who see in Franco the last Euro- 
pean bulwark against Bolshevism. Once before, by opposing the 
lifting of the embargo in 1936-39, Washington helped to destroy 
democracy in Spain. I cannot believe that Americans will permit 
their government, for the second time, to sell out the Spanish peo- 
ple and save their oppressor from bankruptcy. Cynical friends say 
to me, “You are indeed an optimist.” That is true: even in this criti- 
cal moment my faith in the final victory of the Spanish people is 
unshaken. 


New York 
November 1949 
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‘THE LLAST OPTIMIST 


r ’ 
“...a great and exciting record not only of the 
life and belief of one man, but of the belief of 
courageous liberty-loving men and women on 
two continents. It is valuable not only as the 
personal history of an indefatigable socialist, 
but it is as well the spirited and heartening 
history of liberal thought before, during. 
between, and after the two world wars.” 

— KAY BOYLE 


To his friends, Julio Alvarez del Vayo 
is known as “‘the last optimist’’ because 
of his unquenchable faith in a better 
world. 

In this personal history he tells the 
story of his turbulent years in many 
countries during the world-shaking 
wars and revolutions and the political 
upheavals of our century. He ends with 
a.dramatic last chapter about his secret 
return to Spain in the summer of 1949, 
in defiance of a death sentence from 


Franco. 








